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 BACO vs VERULAMIO. 


Inſtauratio magna. Praefatio. 


De nohis ipſis ſilemus: de re autem, quae agi- 
tur, petimus: ut homines eam non opinionem, 
' Ted opus eſſe cogitent; ac pro certo habeant, non 
Jectae nos alicujus, aut placiti, ſed utilitatis et 
amplitudinis humanae fundamenta moliri, Dein- 


de ut ſuis commodis aequi — in commune con- 


-Lulant — & iph in partem veniant. Praeterea 
ut bene ſperent, neque inſtaurationem noſtram ut 
quiddam infinitum & ultra mortale fingant, & 
animo ooncipiant; quum revera lit infiniti erro- 
ris finis et terminus legitimus. 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE: 


- The» e e teh eritical ahuofophy 
has occaſioned in the manner of thinking 
in Germany, being the moſt. remarkable, 
and, in point of tendency . and influence, 
on. ſociety, perhaps, at the ſame time, the. 
moſt - beneficial, that ever agitated the 

|  commonavealth of letters; , and this philo- 
ſophy having been hitherto but. imperfedb. 
ly. repreſented in England; the transla» 
tor thought his time could nat well. be: 

better employed, nor his mite, towards 
the propagation. of uſeful knowledge, more 
effetually contributed, than by endeavour- 
ing to transplant its genuine principles : 
to his own native foil, where every branch 
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learning, in 2 general , As hitherto Mons: 85 
 rTifhed, and where critical philoſophy, with- 
ont doubt, will alſo firike root: To under- 
take this ſo arduous taſk he was induced 

_ by the fortunate circumſtance of his having 
| ſtudied ſeveral years under Kant's favou-_ 
rite and immediate diſciple Profeſſor Beck, 
whom this great man himſelf acknow! edg- 
es to be of the very few, who have plung- 
ed into the depths , and caught the true 


Rank : ho this eee 


From this courſe 'of 2 then, the | 
 translator has received a thorough con- 
viction, that this ſcience not only contains | 
the moſt conſequential and ſatisfaftory rea- 
ſoning, in all its parts, but that its drift 


and ultimate end are the' moral perfection : 


and happineſs of mankind; for it extir- 

pyates the dofrines of materialiſm, fata- 
liſm, atheiſm, freethinking incredulity, fa-- 

naticiſm, and ſupenſtition, all f which + 
may be univerſally pernicious to ſociety ; 
as well as of idealiſm and ſcepticiſm, 

which cannot be fo eafily communicated 

| | Eo 


TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE wx 


fo the public, and which are dangerous F 
in the pn only. 


Whoever has not totally neglected the 
improvement of his mind, and will refte# 
but a moment on the dignity and impor- 
tance of theſe ſubjefs, cannot fuil to be 
inſpired with the ſentiments due to the 


able and worthy Kant, the generous be- 


nefuctor of mankind and founder of this 
vaſt ſyſtem (the harveſt of ſome fifty years 
conſtant tabour,) which not only leads to, 

- but gains, the ſummit of all human cul- 
ture, and, for this reaſon, muſt conſtitute 
” 5 grand era both in, the annals of ſcience. 
and in the progreſs of human underſlan- 
ding; in this philoſophy too are contains 
ed arguments, the moſ} cogent and con- 
cluſive, for à pure moral belief, ſo indif- 
penſable and conſolatory to mankind, in 
the exiſtence of God and immortality of 
the ſoul, arguments, which" reſt on. the 
.moſt ſolid baſis, namety, the ſublimie for- 
mal principle of practical reaſon, or, in 
other words, the moral law itſeIf. This is 
| DRY 


Xx: 'TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE: 


a foundation, very. different indland from | 
the un able hypotheſes of former philo- 
ſopheers. More than this (rational belief) 
were it vi. ble, would. be inoonſi ent with 
the courſe of providence, which, for the 
| beſt of purpoſes, has drawn an impene- 
| trable weil between us and Futurity, as 
Lord Kaims very juſtly ſays, there is 
no bias in human nature more prevalent 
than an appetite ta anticipate futurity, 
by being made acquainted beforehand 7 
with what will happen. That appetite 
Tas indulged. without reſerve un dark time 
$;+ and hence OMens, auguries, dreams, 
adit aſtrology, oracles, and prophe- 
cies, without end. It ſhows flrange weak- 
neſs in the rational faculty 5 | not to ſee, 
that ſuch fareknowledge would be a gift 
more pernicious to man, than. Pandora's 
box: it would deprive him. of every mo- 
tive to action; and leave. na . place for ſa- 
gacity, nor for contricing means to bring 
about a defired. event, Life is an enchan- 
ted caſile, that gives play to paſſions, and 
| exerciſe to Tea remove the veil that 
by 5 0 * 
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Tides filturity + — behold the enchanted \- 
| caftle gone, avid} in its flead a barren and. 
_ inſipid\ praſpect. Anæiety about futurity: 
rouſes our ſagatity to prepare for what. 
may happen; but an appetite to know 
what ſagacity cannot discover, is a weak: 
neſs in our nature inconſiſtent with every: 
rational faculty. © As fareknowledge of fu. 
ture events would therefore annihilate all 
activity: Providence is nat leſs to be re- 
wered far the teflimony of benevolence and. 
goodneſs in. what he has, concealed from 
| US, than, in that en be has imparted. | 


The affireton of ian. 2h 
of our own nation; that '* a little philo- 
fophy makes men atheiſts; but a great 
deal reconciles them to religion, will bs 
found completely exemplified and confirms. 
ed in the wiſe and virtuous Kant, the 
moſt decided and zealous advocate for the 
cauſe of Chriflianity and its divine mora: 
lity, whoſe ſentiments on this. head are | 
couched in theſe words: © This law of all 
laws (love God above all and thy neigh, 
5 {yr * 7 5 FE : | bour | 
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| A as thyſelf) *' e an therefore, 
like all moral precept of the Goſpel, the 


moral ſentiment in its whole. perfection, 


| fance it, ds an ideal f ſandlity, is not at- 


tainable hy any. creature, and notwith- 
fanding is the prototype, which-we ought 
to aſpire to approximate and to equal in 
an uninterrupted, but e vrogrelſi on. 
zie doſtrine of Oh ianiey, 


"A ** 


vnen it 


| is even not yet confi dered as dofrine of 


religion, gives a conception of the chief 
goad (of the kingdom of God ), which 


alone ſatisfies the Priieft demand of 0 
praflical FE. | | 


The Chriſtian 8 of Ee is com: 
monty holden, in regard, of its purity, ta 
have no preference. to the moral concep - 
tion 0 the Aale . 92 lemuce we 


* It is the ee, * la as the talk Oo. 
rave from inclination is inpoſſi ble ) which ts implied 1 
in this quinteſſence of ell laws. To lobe God, in this 
ſenſe, ts willingly to keep his commandments ; and 
to love one's neighbour, ad discharge. 8 225 

W to _ | a 


— 
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tit ea however; 15 very asd Die 
1. oical Syftem- made the conſciouſneſs of 
the firength of mind the pivot, on which 
all moral ſe entiments muſt turn, and though 
its. diſciples; tis true; ſpoke- of duties, and. 
perfectly determined them too, yet they 
placed the ſpring and the proper deter- 
minative of the will in an elevation of the 
caſt of mind ſuperior to the low ſprings 
of the ſenſes, which\ haue nuss through 
weakneſs f foul only. . Virtue, then, 1046s 
with them, à certain heroifh n, rift Ing 
above the animal nature of man, of the 
| ſage, who ſuffices for himſelf and pro- 5 
pounds indeed duties to others, but ls 
| himſelf ſuperior to .them and not ſutject 
to temptution to transgreſs the moral laty. 
Nie could: not, however,. have. done all 
this, had they repreſented. to. th emſelvas 
this law, in all the purity and ſeverity, 
zhich does the precept. of the Evangel. 
When I underſtand by an idea, a perfec- - 
ton, to which nothing. can be given” \ade- 
quate in experience, the moral ideas are 
nor, on that account, tranſcendent, , Ee. 
fu eh 


reer 1 
ce - 
ld e L 
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it with the ideus of the Greciar 
it appears thus: the ideas uf the Cynios, 


another, that t 


"determine the conception, or to un it 
is uncertain if an object correſpond, as 


the ideas of ſpeculative reaſon but ſerve, 


as archetypes f pradtical reaſon, for 
the \indispenſuble rule of moral conduct, 
and, at the oy tame, as. a. ee a 


os r a eee e e e 


— * - \ «5 * * . 3 R 75 i — | : 
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4 8 N 


"Hen we vid the Chriſtian, morality 


in its philaſophical aſpect, and compare 


of the Eyicureuns, f the Stoics,. of the 
Chriſtians, are, the fumplicity: of nature, 
prudence; wifdom;\\and holineſs. \ As to 


re manner of attuining them, the Greek 


philoſophers pie ing bHod from one 

NY NLEC found common 
ſenſe ſufficient e. ; "the others the way 
of ſcience only, both, then, the mere uſe 


of the natural: powers. Nhe Chriſtian mo- 


rality, ſince it arranges its precept (as 
it muſt be) ſo pure and unindulgent, de- 
prives man of the confidence, at leaſt in 
on tus 
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this life, of being fully adequate to it, 
but reeftabliſhes it alſo thereby, that, when, 

TT act as well as in our power, we may | 
hope, that what is not in it will other 

 wviſe fland us in flead,' whether we» know 
the mode or not. Ariſtotle and Plato dif- 
fer but in reſpeft of the ot WA Our. mo- 
ral Wn nie 9 AS VSNT Sg. 

With ' Mr 20 e ver dg: of this 5 

work, the translator has but little to ſay, 
except that his \ endeavours: have been 
chiefly directed towards preſerving the 

intrinſic ſenſe, true ſpirit, and ſolid ar- 
gumentation of his author, and rather 
to convey theſe with" accuracy and pres 
cifion, than to attempt an elegance of 
Ale and harmony of period, of which ſuch 
writings are little ſuſceptible, „ and which, 
he may ſay, would be highly detrimental, 

| a eee eben ee E eee 


| The Engli th rag 25 allowed to ex- 
ceed moſt others in Europe. in fa mplicity, ” 
varidty, richneſs, and elegance; whereas, | 
"On 


xv: TRANSLATORS PREFACE. 


the German. is one of the. moſt copious, 


energetic, expre(/; ve, and, ſince the time 
of Kant, the translator ventures to affirm, 
better adapted to philoſophiſing, than prob- 
ably any other, whether ancient or mo- 


dern, our own. multiform tongue not er. 


cepted: Even Lord Monboddo himfelf might 


be pleaſed with the flyle. of. our philo/o- 


pher of Königsberg (altho' but a modern) 
and certainly. would not ; accuſe him of 


compoſing vibrantes ſententiolae ; the trans. 


lator muſt oꝛun, that te. too. thinks the 


grave and. dignified march of the long 
Kanteun periods well ſuited, to the. ma- 


Jefty of philoſophic. argument, and, as 
the meaning, where the. compoſi tion, is in 
periods of long ſentences, cannot be divi- 
ded and talen ſeparately, but nau 7 be 
ayprehiended altogether or not at all, it u 
is evident. that tlie ſenſe. in that way 
comes hn the. mind more cloſe and em- 
bodied, as it were, and conſequently more 


_ forcibly. than when, brok en down, and 


frittered into ſmall pieces. Again, fir nce 
An German. and * iſh, langilages are 


fireams 
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reame flowing from the fame ea 
that ie, both being ſiſter · dialefts of the 
Teutonic, the fludy of the firft. muſt, con · 
ſequently, in theſe points of view, be doub- 
85 ty. intereſting and inſtruftive to the Bri- „ 
tiſh n nn 5 


99 71 few eæpoſitions, which" the transla- 
tor; m Abt courſe of hos reading, has 
excerpted from the ineftimable, critical 
works: themſelves, will, perhaps, not be 
' unacceptable to the learned; he muſt,” hows 
ever, once for all, \ previouſly © apologize 
for having now" and then made à little 
free with the language, and likewiſe crave 
to be indulged in the adoption 'of \ſeve> _ 
ral ſcientific terms, firſt uſed by Kant 55 
llluſtrating his new mental anatomy, but 
which, hie truſts, wwill. be found, by cons 
noifſeurs, to have been done, neither, _ 3 
wantonly, nor incongruous to the genius 1 . 
¶ the Englifh tongue; in ſhort, 1 this frees = 
dom was unavoidable,: elſe the" transla- 
tion of this work would have. been: total- 
ty. impradticadle; in this office. however. 
| ee, i > | ne | 
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he PIO no other merit, thi that of © 
having flriflly adhered, as far as in him 
lay, to his own vernacular” idiom, ande 
of having implicitly followed the foot · 
fleps of this excellent and FE. 2 
leſonher. | : 


* Criticiſms, - of + whatever nature, will 
be highly acceptable from men of rea! 
ſcience, and ſhall be carefully attended 
to, ſhould this publication have the. good 
fortune to ſurvive. another edition; * but 
judgments F ignorance, as well: as re- 
mars of dogmatiſts, or others, whoſe 
only erudition conſiſts in logomach or : 
_ cavilling at expreſſions, will be held to be 
eben beneath .cenſure , and paſſed by in 
filence (ne futor ultra ad: Should. 
any one, \ however, not poſſeſſed of com- 
 petent: ſcientific knowledge, be vain and 
preſumptuous enough to attempt to cri- 
ticiſe this "work, -: which \ ſo. much tran- 
ſeends the comprehenſion. of the ulgary 
and which, thong i its ;refults' may be 
rendered nen, * intelligible and:brought 
down 


A 


down to any the meaneſ eapanttys) never 
van become populan, but muſt always 
remain” the property of the ſchools," the 
translator takes the liberty to remind 
him of what the learned author of the 
Origin and Progreſs of Language>/ays, 
Jpeaking of wanity, than which nothing 
makes a man ſo contemptible in the eyes 
cf men of ſenſe, "and they know; at the 
ſame time, that tt zS founded in ignorance; 
and that the only cure for it is good ſo- 


Gs lid: learning, (for a little ſuperficial Teams N 


ing increaſes it,) in philoſophy, hiftory, 
and arts. By philoſophy we learn what 
the powers of human nature are, and to 
what a height 1c may be exalted ; 3 but it 
will" teach. us, at the ſame time, that 
man can never riſe. to this higheſt eleva - 
tion without philoſophy.  Hiftory will in- 
form him to what ' perfection men have 
actually arrived in other ages and. na- 
tions of the world, and that the manners 
and inſtitutions alone of a well - regulated 
 _G have formed great men. But it will 
"VO him- Ikewiſe that in à corrupt, 
S 22ͤñ “ 
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and degenerate nation, no man ean riſe 
above the manners of the age, except by 
the affiflance of philoſophy, to which alone 
2ve--owe : thoſe ſhining lights which have 


illumined the darkeſt ages of the world, 


and caſt a. glory upon the moſt profli- 
gate and worthleſs times. Tt was to phi - 
laſophy that the Romans \ owed, in their 
degenerate days, an Heleidius Priſcus, a 

; | Thraſeopetus, and. the great and good 


Emperor Mareus Aurelius; and it was 
not the manners of the ſlate, but philoſo- 
phy. that formed Enaminondas, the grea- 
teſt man pee that ever Greece. Gd 


8 5 


* 
- 


CR aa which accrue from an 


accurate and profound philoſophy 5 0 e in- 


numerable, and we may remark, in every. 
art or profeſſion, even. thoſe which moſt 


concern life or action, that a Jpirit of ac- 


euracy, however acquired, carries all of 
them nearer their penfection, and renders 
them more ſubſervient to the intenſis of 
oy And FRET 4 philoſopher may 

live 


RAU. PRE * 


live. remote from. buſineſs; the genius of. 
philoſophy, if carefully cultivated. by fe- 1 
veral, muſt gradually diffuſe itſelf through · 
out the whole ſociety, and beflow' a ſimi- 
lar correfneſs on, every art or calling, ; 
as. Hume beautifully expreſſes: Ne pol- 
| litician will acquire greater foreſt gut and 
Subtility, in the ſubdividing and balancing 
of power, the lauen mare niethod and 
finer principles in his weaſonings;"\ and 
the: general mare Tegularit) y in his diſci- 
pline, and more caution in his plans and 
perations. The ſtability df madern go- 
vernments abave the ancient, and tho 
aceuracy of modern philaſophy, have im. 
| proved, and probably will Ni improve, , 


_ by fe imilar gradations. Mere there n | 


other advantage. to be reaped from theſe : 
fudies, beyond the. gratification. of an 


5 innocent curiqſity, yet ought not even this 


to be deſpiſed; as being an acceſtion to 
thoſe few ſafe and harmleſs Pleaſures: = 
which are beflowed « on human raee. "The 
ſweeteſt and moſt inoffenſive ve path of life 
. Henk. the avenues of ſcience and 

2 | : a3 © lear- 


— 
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| learning 3 and whoever can either remove 
3 any obftruftions in this way, o ohen up | 
any neo yroſpecl, ought fo fur to bb 
5 abe nn to 8 Ane 
en in his ee ee einer 0 
f Kliofriges Metaphyſik, die als Wilenſchaft 
wird auftreten können, otvns, that he was | 
Arft rouſed, from lis dogmatical lethargy; 


by the ſeepticifm of David: Hume," and 


» 
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OE — Berisben the characters, be 
ions, and purſuits; f thefe tiua great men, is. ſa 

very Hribing, lar the Juſt tribute ;\, which, Noctor 
Adam Smith 2 5 it, the memory of his never. fo, be 
Forgotten friend, 3 Hume. ts perfeltly_ appli: 


cable to "ous en vedly eſteemed philoſopher, 1 
His rohan -pleaſantry was "the s eff [ DN 
| godd nature and good" humour, tempered with abe 
cacy and modeſty, an ar e the "ſlighteſt 
tinfture of malignity, ſo frequently heat alsagreeable 
fauree of. er is called wit in other men. And that 


gaieey of temper , fe agreeable in Hey but which, 
is Jo gften accompanied with "frivolous and ſuperſ cial 
qualities,” was in "him certainly © attended with "the 


| . fevers” application” | "th nt aol. Bafin 
3 l +. LI 5 ; the 
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then, \proceeding to ſpeak of his own tran- 
 Jeendental: :philoſophy, expreſſes himſelf 
in this manner: Theſe prolegomena will 
prove that this id a quite new: ſcience, of 2 
which nobody ever formed a prior idea, 
and for mhich no materials, that exiſted a 
before, could be uſed, except what Hume 
may have ſuggeſted by his doubts, who, 
by the by, never even ſurmiſed any ſuch 
| -poſſible regular ſcience, but, on the con- 
D e in dane that his Wo might, be 


Ty 
* . Py 


4 the _ ae . thought, as a capacity. in 
. every. reſpect the moſt comprehenſive. Upon the whole, 
I late always confide) ed him as approaching as near - 
3 to the idea of a perfettly wiſe and virtuous man as 
perhaps "the nature of human. frailty will permit. 
8 From Hume's s well. known liberality of ſentiment 
Na unbiaſſed inveſtigation of truth, there can be no 
doubt, were he alive, but he would be glad to be 
convinced by. and. chearfully embrace , the Kantean 
philaqſophy. notwithſtanding that, by it, his own ar- | 
gumenes are completely averthrown., To all dogma- 
tical philoſophers, who reflect logically only, Hume's 


doudts muſt for ever remain irrefragable, and no- 
5 N thing but 4 tranſcendental ' philoſophy. can be ade- 
| ore? to the purpoſe of removing them. 


04 | n 
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an ſafety, run her on the ſhore: (of "A 
ticiſm), where ſhe might. lie and rot, in 
| fiead of which, tis my buſineſs to pro- 
cure her a pilot who, furniſhed ꝛvith a 
complete chart and compaſs,” can, accor- 
 eling to ſure. principles, taken from the 
knowledge of the globe, fafelys aire her 
: wherever Pen DANS D914, > 


| Our author's uncommon reach of un- 
der/tanding, and how he bas fin led to 
this revolution of the mode of thinking, 
and conſequently. to the founding this 
new ſeience, zvill be ſet in "the 2 eareſs 
| light, by the acute manner, in hich h 
not only puts, but anſwers, the Following 
quellion: What | is the reaſon, that, tilt 


NOW, no ſure path could he Found, which 


leads to this ſcience (metaphyſic )2 Hitter: 1 


to it has been ſuppoſed, that our cognition 
muſt conform itſelf to the objefs; but\eve-. 
ry eſſay to make out any thing by con- 
| ceptions concerning them a priori, whe- 5 
reby our cognition would be extended, „ 
was, under this perſuppoſition, in vain., 
| - Let 
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let us; therefore, make the trial, iphe- 
ther we” fnall not ſucceed better in the 
problems of metaphyſic, zonen awe ſuppoſe - 
that the objefs' muſt conform themſeloes 
to our cognition; and which will agres 
better with the defired poſſibility of A 
cognition ef them @ priori, that is to 
eſlabliſi ſomething about objects before 
they are given us. It is ꝛbien this, as. 
 w4th the firſt: thoughts of copernieus EY | 
not being" able to ſttisfy himſelf concern 
ing tie ituſtration” of "the motions of the 
_ heavens, ꝛbhen he fuppoſed,/ that the 6 
 teflial bodies revolve' about the ſhectator, 
tried, whether it erage not ſucceed bets 
= ter, ꝙ the made the hectator move round, 
and, on the contrary. left the flars at. 
reſt. an ſhort," this \experiment- Jucevaded 
with Kan according” to his wiſh, and 
; lie found, what everybody, curſory reads 5 
en e. ill {ſoo finds in the 'fequels 


that be can haue no coghttion>auhateven | 

15 of obj efts as things in themſelves (in ſe), 
but ſo;far.only..as. they. are objefs. of. the 
ſenſible intuition, i. e. as phaenomena. | | 
Mr hou” = In | 


* 


1 
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In the ſefion of the critic of pure rea · 


ſon, awhere Plato's ideas are handled, phi: 


loſophers are requeſted: to take the word 


idea, in its primary. ſigniſication, into 
tneir protection, in order that it may not 
hereafter he laſt among. other expreſions, 
. by which all. ſarts of repreſentations are, 


in & c careleſs. disorder, commonly . chanac: 8 


terized, to the no ſmall detriment ef the 


ſatenoe. Ve have a ſufficient. number of an . 
pellations zuhicſi are praperlyiſuited to eve · 


N mode of repreſentations. witho 1 being 


under the neceſſity. of encroaching upon 
the precindis of another. Here are their 
different. degrees.' Ne ſpecies. * » repre: 
ſentation, in general. Under this ranks 
the repreſentation with conſciouſ) neſs, per- 


h ception. .” * Ar perceptian, "which. refer . to. 
the ſubje#, only, as: the modification of 
his ſtate, is à ſenſation, an objedive per- 


ception is a cagnition; this is either intui- 


tion or conception; the: nnn im- 


* 2 . N U 1 N = - * . 4 * 1 A p ** - > = N x < 5 f * : * 4 
2 * 2 1 . 3 5 "Fe . 1 EV 8 ; IS * 
%s 1 : 


"*. Kaht's 0 Treat Work, dbblez eonitants hlt hes) 
aa phifefaph) . * . * 1 n Ni SN 83 
mediate 
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mediate reference. to tie objet and is 
Jingle; the ſecond #5 mediate; by. means 
a certain eriterion, which may be in 
common with ſeveral other things. The 
oonoeption is either empirical or pure, 
and a hure conception, fo fur as it has 
ite origin in the underflanding. only (not, 
in t pure image of the ſenſitive faculty) 
s called à notion. A conception from no- 
g tions, which ſurmounts- te poſhbility- of 
_ experience; is named an idea, or à con- 
ception f reaſon. It muſt: be inſupport 
able to one already accuſtomed to this 
| diflinflion,, | to hear the repreſentation of 
the red colour named iden; it cannob 
eben ve called notion ane, of . 
ure ee IA ON DIAL, ee neee 


WY W KA ls 3 PLETE 0 * a 5 


When a eee ſenſe: * 

pleaſure or displeaſure is named ſenſation, 
thus wor has & quite difſerent' mearling , 
from: the" yepreſentation\of a thing 
te ſenſes, as à receptibilitybelanging#0 
1 5 3 facuky ) healled ſenſutiùn: 


For in che * caſe:the repreſentation/is 1 


refers | 


FA : 
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referred. to the obje#,. but in. the fob. 
to the ſubyect only, and ſerves to no oog. 
| nition whatever, not even to that, where. 
by the ſubject cogniſes himſelf. We under 
tand, however, in the above explication, 
bythe aword, ſe ſenſation, an objective repre» 
ſentation of. the. ſenſes; und, in orden 
to pnecent misconſtruction, be han" \call 
that, ꝛphieh muſt always remain gubjec. 
tive only, and van abſalutely conſlitute no 
repreſentation of an object, by the uſual 
nams. of . feeling. ne green colour of the 
meadow belongs to. objeclive ſenſation, as 
perception of an objett of ſenſe; the agree. 
ableneſs f it, however, ta ſubjective ſens 
| fetion, by which no object is repreſented, 
Z. e. ta Feeling, whereby the objedt-is. cons 
fidered as obj ea of „ ( 3 5 
40 ng. ern of. . > Feen 


10 


> . 1 
Ar 9845 FEI 2 if 


Ir Sronkceadaind DL ES 

terms by. no means Synongmous:! Nat | 
_ cognition, a priori, hut only. that, 
eby Mum that, and in, what 
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"or: conceptions are 3 or are poſe 
ſible, merely. à priori, muſt he called 
tranſcendental (x. e. the poſſibility of cog · 
nition, or of its uſe. a, priori. The: prin- 
Ni ene den eee 
be of empirical, but not of tranſeen- 
dental, uſe, fl. e. which extends Beyond 
_ the, bounds of experience. A principle, 
however, which deflroys theſe. mo | 
or even, .authorizes to fe oy over them, it 
named 4Feacendents: 


v : ; ; * 
— ' JOE” * 4 ” _ 1 3» +. * > ' * : + "Tex. I 1 
a N „ = > +3 3 # 


nen 6 ee | 1 general is re- 
preſented as the faculty of rules, judge- 
ment | * is likewiſe the fucult of ſubſump- 
ting under rules, i. e. of diflinguiſhing 
whether ſomething rank” under 4 given 
rule ( Ty datae I ) or not 5 


a: 


"+ 2/4 23 


* Pleaſe to remark , that judgement, thus writ- 
ten, is the faculty, but ſo, judgment, the act (Ur. | 
theil, Beurtheilung ): attention to this ſmall diſtine. 
. tion may be of utility, when, we. come to the e 
togical e | 


oY 2 * A v T5 1 £ . ? _ — 
- : - 8 » ; BY : 5 
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By che ſyntheſis of apprehenſion, I un- 
ee the compoſition of the multifa- 
rious in an empirical intuition,” by which 
means, perception, 3. e. empirical con- 
ee of it K e me a „ IS a 5 


„„ r . , . TC OBR@E£AxA©PTS 
' N g 1 
* ; : N 
* * 1 8 © k 19 4 


os o Sits is the TAY of 5 
e ee an object even without its pre- 
fence in the intuition. So far now as the 
imagination is ſpontaneity, I ſometimes 
call it, the productive imagination, and 
thereby diſtinguiſh. - t from the reproduc- 


tive, whoſe ſyntheſes is ſubj, ected to empi- 
ical laws only. namely, to thoſe. of afſo- 
_ ciation, and which, therefore, contributes 


nothing to the explication of the poſſibi- 
lity of cognition a priori, and, on that 
account, belongs not to tranſcendental phi- 


r but to n 


M otion of 1 an obj ed in e belongs Z 


not to a pure Seience, conſequently not to 


geometry; as it can be known by expe- 
rience only, bus not a June, " that "ſome- 


thing 
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| thing is moveable. Motion ; however, as 2 
deſcribing a ſpace, * is à pure at of the 
ſucceſſive ſyntheſis of the multifarious, in 
the" external intuition" in general, by pro- 
. ee and e not _—_ 


* 


* 70 thoſe, unexerciſed_ in « abfra thinking pt ; 
not yet accuſtomed to ' eſoteric writings, this expo- 
ſition of pure motion wil! no doubt appear ſome- 
_ what obſcure, but it will ſurmount t the reach of the 7 
vulgar and ſeem to them a mere gallimatia; Xe 
7 N. Though | the Kantean philoſophy certainly 
contains nothing. either ny; ſerious, or viſionary (like 
the Platonic” philoſophy .of old), nor requires eny the 
like ceremonies of initiation to which Pythagoras ſub. 
mitted among the Egyptian prieſts, for learning -ſake ; 
yet the translator wiſhes to inculcate on the young 
philoſopher a probationary diſcipline of another kind, 
: which developes and ſtrengthens the mental powers 
and faculties, he means, the ſtudy of matlieſis, and 
then tranſcendental phitofophy , . which conſpire ſo 
much to ſharpen 'reflexion, to accuſtom the under. 
ſtanding, in general, to order and precifion, and 


in ſhort to help the mind in elucidating ' ſuch ſub. 


| Jets as theſe, by their very nature, abſtruſe. (See : 
| Locke, on Mathematics, in his Treatiſe of the Con- 
duct of the Underſtanding ). 


Pl 


to 


7 = 
r 
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to cone. - but: to. af eee _ 


| e ES 


All eee i ie eee or 
connection ( nexus”. The firſt is the ſyn- 
theſis of the multifarious, that do not ne- 
ceſſarily belong to one another, as, e. g. 
the tibo triangles, into which. a ſquare is 
divided. by the diagonal, do not in them- 5 
ſelves belong. of neceſſity to one another, 
and the ſyntheſis of the multifarious is 


«4 


| of the ſame nature, in every thing Which 


can be conſidered mathematically, 0 which 


; ſyntheſi is May be again divided into that 


of aggregation and of coalition, the firſt 
of which is directed towards extenſive, 
and the other towards intenſive, greut- 
neſs ).” The ſecond conjunction (nexus) is 5 


. the ſyntheſis of the multifarious, ſo far 


as they neceſſarily belong to one another, 


ds, for inſtance, the accident to any one 
7 ſubſlance, or the efſeft. to the cauſe, — 


vonſequently are alſda repreſented as he- 
terogeneous, altho con Joined a priori; 
which conjundtion, 48 tis. not voluntary, 
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I therefore name dynamical, ſince it con- 


the multifarious, (which may be again 
| divided. into the phyſical of. the phaeno- 
 mena among one another, and into the 
metaphyſical, its e pres in the cog-. 
noſcitive Faculty, a preort).. | 
Maxim 1 une Jubj edive. privcpl o 
volition. F: 
nt CGeformrang) is the 3 
( Jubjedlve) principle of the mazims, (it alſo, 
in a metaphorical ſenſe, ſignifies feeling ).” 
: Scope (Endzweck) is that end which 
requires no other. as condition of its po | 
On” 


Y a FER following: | ſeale of mental ope- 
rations muſt, in nice philoſophical inveſti» · 
gations, he flrifly attended. 1. To repre- x 
ſent cannot be farther illuſtrated. 2. T 0 
perceive is, to repreſent ſomething to 
one's ſelf with conſciouſneſs. Every re- 
preſentati on. is not a perception, in oder 
to become ſuch, it muſt be accompanied 
with nnn The obſeure repreſen- 

8 0 8 tations, | 


and w 


* 
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| tations, of which we are not cnn * 


conſcious to ourſelves," but only media» 


tel by their effefts, are not perceptions. 
Many objeds, in walking in the jireet, 
aft upon our organs of ſight and produce 


ar alteration. in the mind, conſequently 


repreſentations. But of a great number 
f theſe repreſentations we. are uncon- 
| ſeious to ourſelves. Apprehenſion is the 
beginning of perception. 3. To know (noſ- 
cere) i, to preceive an object, in ſuch a 


manner, as to be able to compare it with 
others, i. e. to perceive indentity and dif. 


..Ference or diſlinction. 4. To. cogniſe (er- 


rennen) is, to refer a perception to an ob- 
Ject, by means of a conception. Knowing 
muſt alſo be attributed to. animals, a dog 
nas ſuch a perception of his maſter, that , 
he diflinguiſhes it from all other repre- 


ſentations. But underſtanding is requi- 

. red to cogniſe. 4 dog knows his maler, 
but does not cogniſe. him. 5. To under- 
ſtand 7s, to repreſent. to ones ſelf. ſome- 


thing which is ſufficient ta a conception. 
6. To PE a is, to cogniſe 
| | © Sm 


— 
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. ſomething From principles. 7. To compre- 
bend is, to penſpect Something Sufficiently 
ina certain reſpect, or in all reſpects, 
men, however, are not capable Y the laſt. 


7 2 „ the prediſpoſi- 
tion only to the deſiring of an enjoy- 
ment which, when the ſubje has once 
experienced it, produces inclination the- 
reto. Thus all rude and uncivilized na- 
tions have a propenſity to intoxicating 
things; for though many of them are by 
no means acquainted. with ebriety, and 
therefore have no defire whatever for 
things which occaſion it, yet tis only ne- 
ceſſar y to allow them one trial of fuch in 
order to excite in them a deſire thereto, 
; which is ſcarcely poſſible to be afterwards 
eradicated. Iuſtinct, which is- a want that 
is felt to do, or to enjoy, ſomething, of 
' which one has yet no conception , ha as 
art - inſtindt Kunſttrieh) , in animals, or 

the inſlinf. to ſex,) is ill between pro- 

penſi ty and inclination which preſuppo- 
” Jes an gequaintance with the object of de- 


c 2 „ 
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fire. After inclination, the next and laſt. 
ſtep f "the appetitive faculty is paſſion 
(not affection, for this belongs to the ſenſe | 
of pleaſure and diſpleaſure, ) which is an 
ꝛnclination that excludes the command... 
over one's Self. 15 


ohe are ſpecificall * different [fo 
paſſions; thoſe refer to feeling only; theſe 

| belong to the faculty of appetition, and 
are inclinations which rendes. all determi- 
nableneſs (Beflimbarkeit ) of the arbitra- 
ment ( Willkithr), by. principles, difficult, or 
even impoſſi ble; the firſt are gmpetuous \ 
and unpremeditated, the laſt per ſevering 
and deliberated: indignation, as anger, 16 
an aſfedtion; but as hatred (revengeful- 5 
neſs), a paſſion; the latter can never and 
in no relation be named ſublime, ſince 
the liberty of the mind, which is but im- 
 peded in Aeon, is even Thee in 
5 paſſon. 


Life c the WE Te of a being to 8 
according to the laws. of the appetitive 
faculty; the faculty of appetition is its fa- _ 
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culty- to be, by its repreſentations, cauſe 

of the actuality of the objets of theſe re- . 
preſentations. Pleaſure 4 Lag ) is the re- 5 
preſentation of the agreement of the ob. 
Jef, or of the action, with-the ſubjefive 
conditions of life, i. e. with the faculty 
of the cauſality of a repreſentation, in 
reſpet of the attuality of its object Kon 
the determining of the | powers of the ſub- 
Jett to 98 it Ln to -aftion). 


; We 3 tab herons world Pe nature, 
which are ſometimes confounded. Ihe 
Vinſt fe gnifies the mathematical whole of. 
all phaenomena. and the totality of their 
Syntheſes, as well in great, as in ſmall, | 
. e. as 2vell in. their progreſs. by compo- 
| fi tion, as by diviſion. The very ſame, 
world, however, is called nature, /o far 
as it is conſidered as a dynamical whole, 
when one has not the aggregation in, ſpace 
or in, time in view, in order to bring it 
to a quantum , but only the unity in the 
exiſtence. of the phaenomena. The condi- 


_ tion, of. that, which happens, . is named | 
. : the 
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the cauſe, and the unconditional eauſallty | 
of the cauſe in the phaenomenon, liberty, 
the conditional, on the other hand, is c 


led, in the narroweſt ſenſe, canſe natural. | : 
| The conditional in the exiſtence, in gene. 


ral, is named contingent, and the uncon- 
ditional, neceſſary. The unconditional” ne- 
cefity of phaenomena may be called ne- 
ceſſity of nature. Nature taken adjeftively 


(formaliter ) fu gnifies the connexion of the 


deſignations of a thing, according to an 


internal principle of cauſality. Þy nature, 
ſubſt aintivety (materialiter),' is, on the con- 


— 


trary, under/iood, the complex of t he | 
phaenomena, fo far as theſe, by means of 5 


an internal principle of cauſality, are in 
thoro connexion. One ſpeaks, in the firff 


Senſe, of the nature of. fluid matter, of - 


fire &c. and uſes this word ndj eftively ; ; 


on the other hand, when one Jpeaks of | 


_ the things of nature, one has that in 


1 which 25 opts as a whole. 


In modern writings 7 gad, however, 


quite another uſe of the — on mun- | 


dus 
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| Ak ſenfibilis et intelligibilis iich is to 
tali different from the ſenſe of the am 
cients, and whereby there is indeed no 
dliſficulty, but alſo nothing elſe but empty 
verboſity. Accordingly. ſome have been 
pleaſed to name the complex the phae- 
nomena, fo far as it is intuited i. e. apr 
prehended immediately, the ſenſual world, 
but fo far as its connection is thought ac 
cording” to. dealt of undenſtam 
ding, the intellectual world: The: theorie 
aſtronomy, which propounds the mere oh 
| ſervation of the flarry heavens," would re- 
preſent the firſt, the contemplative, on 
the other hand, (explained: according te 
the ſyſtem of Copernicus, or even accory 
ding to the lauus of gravitation of New: 
ton) the ſecond, namely, a mundus intel; 
ligibilis. Such à perverſion. of words, how: 
ever, is but a mere, ſophiſtical-ſubterfuge, 
in order to avoid @ difficult queſtion, hy 
accommodating its ſenſe to one's own con- 
veniency. In paint of phaenomena, under- 
| Banding and reaſon may, by all means, 
"0 es te quefian is, hoꝛuever, the- 
9 5 4 | ther 
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95 N theſe be of any utlity; when the ob- 
| 2 is not phaenomenon, (noumenon, ) and 
is taken in this ſenſe, when it, in itſ. elf 
nga thought as merely intelligibilis, 
I. e. as given to the underflanding only, 
and not at all to the ſenſes. The queſtion 
TS, therefore, whether, befide that empiri- 
cal uſe of under/ianding, (even in News 
tons repreſentation of the /# ructure the 
5 world, ) -@ tranſeendental too be Hoſſible 
which goes to the noumenon as an object: 
We have anſwered this queſtion. negatively. 
The expreſſion intellectual world, wvhich is _ 
cuſtomary with engliſh. and german, cu. 
thors, muſt not be ufed inſteud f mun- 
dus intelligibilis; for the cognitions only 
are intellectual, or ſenſual. But what can 
only be an object of the one or of the other 
mode of intuition, the obj ects, ten, not- 
withflanding” the harſhneſs of the ſound. 
we be on an or lenfibilis. 


9 * 8. L # WL C\I5 * 


nne eee ful wh ages as o- 
ee about objelts of the mere cognuſoi- | 
tive faculty; and 4 * .of it, Tvith re- 


© = | N 
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ſpelt to this uſe concerned tlie pure cog- 

_ noſcitive faculty. only, as this cauſed ſuſ 
picion.,. whit 1 was \aftert vards. confirmed, . 
that it eaſily. loſt itſelf beyond its own 
| boundaries, among unattainable obj ects 5 
or even. conceptions\ which contradict one 
another it is not ſo with the practi cal uſe 
of reaſon; in this, reaſon is occupied 
about dleterminatives (Beſtimmungsgrün- 
de). of the will, Which is a. faculty, of. ei: 

- ther producing objects that correſpond. ta 
the repreſentations, or determining one's 
af to the effecting of them (whether: te 
 hhyfical faculty be ſufficient or not) i. e. 
: determining one s. cauſality: For -reaſon 
| can QF, leaſt be. competent 0 the cleter 
ors of the will,,cand; has always 
fo fur objeflive: reality, as volition only; 
is in queſtion... The finſt queflion here 
thereforer';$\\iphether. hure reaſon. ſuffi: 
ce of itſelf alone for: the determination 
ef the ꝛuill, or whether; it can as. en:. 
pirically. conditional only be, a deter- 
minative 2 it? Here now begins the 
GOO of cayſulity, namely, that of 
6) | :  libers . 


%, 
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liberty, which is juſtified by the PUP 'of. 


pure reaſon; tho not capable of an empi- 


rical exhibition, and if we can at preſent. 
diſcover grounds to prove, that this pro- 
perty belongs, in eſſect; to the human 
will (and to the will tos of all» rational 
beings,) "twill thereby not only be'ſhewn; 
that pure reaſon can, be pradtical, „ bub 


that it only, and not the empirically lis 


mited, is unconditionally practioul. Tis 


| the duty of tue eritic- of praftical-reaſon, 


in general, to hinder the empirically con- 


ditional reaſon from pretending to give 


alone excluſtvel the determinative of the 


will. Ihe uſe of pure reaſon ;- when it is. 


put out of all doubt, that there is ſuch 
a thing, is immanent only; the empiri- 
cally conditional, which uſurpes the ſole 
dominion, „ FL, on the other hand, trans 
ſcendent; and diſcovers ſelf in requeſts 
and orders that entend entirely Beyond 
its ee e oa hag __ ns 


WON ae. 


o 


| * Kant 88 ede great ork, which contains his. 
N pH ö OO IO CERA 
1 | fo 
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to what can be ſaid 7 pure reaſon i in the 
e uſe. A ENS 


ha The Rs; | poſtulate of pure prac- 
tical reaſon, can eaſily occaſion miscon- 
flrufion, when. the acceptation, which the 
poſtulates of pure mathematics have, and 
which bear apodictical certainty, is con- 
founded therewith; but theſe poſtulate the 
| Poſſibility of an action, whoſe object is 
previouſly cogniſed a priori theoretically, 
with perfect certainty, as poſſible; this, 
hoivever, poſtulates the poſſibility of an 
object (of God and of the immortality of 
the ſoul) even from apodictical, practical 
laws, therefore, only for the purpoſe of 
a praftical reaſon; as this certainty of 
the poſtulated poſſibility is by no means 
_ theoretical; nor conſequently apaditticat, 
. e. with regard to the cogniſed neceſſity 
"of © the obj ef, but with regard to the 
ſubject, in conſequence of its 'obj eflive af 
| ſumption which is neceſſary For practical 
taivs, therefore neceſſury hypotheſi. is only; 
T could find no other better expreſſion. for 
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tis ſuly, edtive, Fu nevertheleſs true, ad | 
unconditional, neceſ/i ty of reaſon. | 


Ry In treating of tha page 4 conditions 
and of the unconditional, the common title 
of all conceptions of reaſon, we met with 
a term, which cannot be done without, 
and yet, on account of an ambiguity, 
which adheres to it thro long abuſe, can- 
not be uſe ed. with certainty. - Abſolute, is 
one of the fety words, which, in its pri: 
mitive ſignification, is ſuitable. to a con- 
ception, ro which. no other word. . ie 
ſame language is preciſely ade tate, and 
whoſe loſs, or what is the ſame; 5 wn 
vague uſe, muſt. be Followed too by the © 
| loſs of the conception itſelf, nay, of a con. 
ception, awhich, 4 pt very much. occupies 
reaſon, cannot be ſpared, without. great 
detriment to. all tranſcendental Judgm ent. | 
| The word abſolute. is at preſent often uſed _ 
merely to JShew,, that ſomething 8 valid | 
of a thing conſt dered. in itſelf and there- 

fore internal. Ahſolutel . palſible fi enifies | 
in this denſe, what BN Hp ible im itſelf (in- 


terne ) 


* OB 
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terne), which; in fact, is the leaſt that 
can he ſuid of an object. It is, on the 
contrary , ſometimes uſed to ſhow, that 
| ſomething is, in every reſpect (unlimited. 
_ Ty) valid, (e. g. the abſolute ſovereignty,) 
and abſolutely poſſible would, in this ſen- 
Je, frgnify that which, in every view, in 
all reſpefts, to all intents and purpoſes,'is 
poſhble, which is again the moſt we can 
ſay of the poſſibility of - a thing. Theſe 
fignifications; *tis true, coaleſce ſometimes. 
In this manner, for example, that, which 
7s internally impoſſible, is too in all re- 
[pets , conſequently abfolutely, impoſhble. 
But they are, in moſt caſes, infinitely far 
removed from one another, and I can by 
no means infer, that, becauſe ſomething 
is in itſelf poſſible, it is on that account, 
eben in all reſpecto, conſequentiy abſolu- 
tely, poſſible. I ſhall afterwards point | 
out, that the abſolute neceſſity depenils, 
by no means, in all caſes, upon the in- 
ternal, and therefore muſt not be conſi- 
dere as ſynonymous. with this. That, 
whoſe 8 te is internally impoſſible 
| | | whoſe 
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whoſe oppeſite is alſo to all intents er, 
purpoſes. impoſſible, is conſequently itſelf 
abſolutely neceſſary; but I cannot inver- 
tedly infer, from what is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, that its oppoſite is internally im- 
poſſible, i. e. the abſolute neceſſity of things 
i an internal neceſſity ; For this internal 
neceſſity is, in certain caſes,. a very vo 
eæxyreſſion, with which we cannot conjoin 
: the leaf conception; that of the neceſ ty 
of a thing in every relation (to all that 
ls pofſible,) on the other hand, bears quite 
peculiar deſignations. As the lofs H. * 
conception, of great application. In Speaus 72 
latioe | philoſophy, can never be. indiffe- f 
rent to the philoſopher, 1 hope the de-- 
termination and careful. conſervation. of 
the term, to which. the conception adhe- 
res, will likewiſe not be indifferent. to nim. 
4 ſhall then uſe the word, abſolute, in 
this enlarged ſigniſication, in _contradif- 
tindion to that which, is but comparative- 
ly, or in a particular reſpect, valid; for, 
this laſt is reſtridted to conditions, that, 
however, is valid without refiriftion. 
5 1 The 
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The teachers of Jurisprudence, ſpeaking 
4 ; 40 titles and pretenſions, diſtinguiſh, in a 
proceſs, the queſtion, What is law (quid 
juris)? From that, which concerns the 
matter of fact (quid facti)? and as they 
require. proofs f both, name the firſt, 
which is to prove the title, or the claim 
f laty, the deduction. We uſe a number 
of empirical conceptions, without oppoſi- 
tion, and. hold' ourſelves intitled too, with- 
out deduftion, to aſeribe to them a ſenſe 
and imaginar * meaning; ſince we have 
experience always at hand to prove their 
obj ſective reality. _ There are, however, 
uſurped | conceptions, as, perhaps, fortune, 
fate, which are received in common con- 
verſation, with almoſt univerſal indulgen- 
ce, but which are ſometimes called in 
_ queſtion, by the inquiry, quid juris? where 
one is not alittle embarraſſed on account 
e their deduction , as no diftin principle 


of law, either from experience. or from 


reaſon, can be alleged, by which the title 
to their uſe would be perſpicuous. 


Among 
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whoſe oppoſite is 10 to all intents a 
purpoſes impoſſ; ble, is. conſequently itſelf. : 
abſolutely neceſſary; but I cannot inver- 
tedly infer, from what is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, that its oppoſite is internally im- 
poſſible, i. e. the abſolute neceſſity of things 
is an internal neceſſity; for this internal 
neceſſity is, in certain caſes,. a very void 
expreſſion, with which we cannot conJoin 
the leaf conception; that of the nece;/.ty 
of a thing in every relation (to all that 
ZS poſible, on the other hand 5 Bears quite 
peculiar deſignations. As the loſs of a 
conception, of great application in ſpecu- 
_ tative philoſophy „ can never be indiffe- 
rent to the philoſopher, I hope the de- 
termination and careful conſervation of 
the term, to which tlie conception adhe- 
res, will likewiſe not be indifferent. to him. 
1 ſhall then uſe the word, abſolute, in 
tus enlarged ſigniſication, in contradiſ 
tindion to that which, is but comparative- 
ty, or in a particular reſpect, valid; for, 
this laſt is reſtrided to conditions, that, 
however, is valid without reſiriftion. 
+ | The 


> 
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The teachers of jurisprudence, Speaking 
- of titles and pretenſions, diſtinguiſh, in a 
proceſs, the queſtion, What zs law (quid 
juris)? from that, which concerns the 
matter of fact (quid facti)? and as they 
require. proofs of both, name the firſt, 
which is to prove the title, or the claim 
of- laty, the deduction. We uſe a number 
of empirical conceptions, without oppoſi- 
tion, and hold ourſelves intitled too, with- 
out deduction, to aſcribe to them a ſenſe 
and imaginary meaning; ſince we haue 
experience always at hand to prove. their 
obj eflive reality. _ There are, however, 
uſurped conceptions, as, perhaps, fortune, 
fate, which are received in common con- 
venſation with almoſt univerſal indulgen- 
ce, but which gre ſometimes. called in 
queſtion, by #4" bt e quid juris? where 
5 one is not a little embarraſſed on. account 
their deduction, as no diftin# principle 
of law, either from experience. or from 
reaſon, can be alleged, by which the title 
to their uſe would be perſpicuous. 


Among 


; 
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545 8 the different conceptions, hows 
eber, hien oonflitute the: very varies 
gated texture of human cognition, there 
are ſome, 'which are. even. deſtined for 
pure uſe a priori (totally independent of 
. all. experience). and this their title re- 
| quires ' [Ways a deduction; fi nee proofs 
from experience are not fi ficient For © 
the legality of ſuch a' uſe, but it muſt 
fill ze known how ' theſe | CONceptions , 
_ which. are taken from no experience, can 
refer to obfeds. The expoſition of the 
manner, in which conceptions a prio- 
74 refer to object, I ſhall then name, 
their tranſcendental deduction, and diſtin- 
guiſh it from the empirical dedufion, 
which ſhews in what way a conception 
f them is acquired from experience and 
reflection, and therefore concerns not the 
legality, but the fuct, whereby the voſſeſ: 
ſion araſe. We have, now, conceptions, . 
of "that. peculiar -nature, that they 5 refer 
a priori totally to objects, to wit, the ca- 
tegories, as pure intelledtual conceptions; 
it would be entirely in vain to attempt 


an 
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an ee deduction of them, becenuſ, 
that, which diſlinguiſhes their nature, 1200 | 
| is that they refer to objects, with- 
out having borrowed any thing, for their 
repreſentation, from experience; . when 
therefore a dedudtion of them becomes ne- 
<p 95 . 3 be renee v 
10 K 
| e Beck, in R eG 
the diſtindion betwizt tranſcendental” pu. 

loſunh and univerſal pure logie con/ifts,\ 
in a work, which. hie publiſhed two years. 
ago, named The only poſſible Station, from 
which Critical Philoſophy muſt be judged, 

wherein he has diſcovered a profound and 
comprehenſive knowledge of this ſcience, 

and by which he has juſtly obtained; a 
very. diſtinguiſhed rank. among eritical. 
philoſophers in Germany, ſays, j that the 
manner in which. -we arrive at the con - 
oeptions, that we have of the difſerent ob- 
Jects, does not concern this logie. Mat 
we repreſent objects to ourſelves by con- 
oeptions, is a matter of fad. of logic, and 
there the. we. Y en, ic mee 
4 pre- 
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preſented as the condition, under which, 
in general, ſomething can be thought. 
This principle ſays, that no object can be 
repreſented by deſignations, which annul 
one another. - This expreſſes | nothing more, 
than cogitation itſelf , and tis no longer 
ehe "buſuneſs F univerſal logic to enquire 
further about the founding of it, for think- 
ing is a matter of Fact. It muſt however, 
be allowed, that the appeal to a matter of 
fact cannot have the force of preventing 
all further inveſtigation. But what elſe. 
can it be, upon which the reſearch of 
the agnition of a matter of fat can fall, 
man upon the diſſection of a matter of 
| fad. itſelf? Twill be obvious that thoſe, 
20h erect elemental philoſophy, whereby. 
they believe to lay a foundation For the 
critic of pure reaſon, which its able au- 
thor has omitted to do, neglect abſolute- 
Alx, , thro' an extraordinary dlufion, the 
true aim of this critic. » This illuſion I 
call extraordinary, becauſe - theſe men 
pretend to have a ſi ufficient deſign. They 
_ wiſh, mur to . back the philo- 
„„ OE” 798 ans. 
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| Soptiemes of efitical philoſophy to matter ; 
of fat, and there is,” according to one, 
the Poſition” 'of contradiction, to another, 
that of conſciouſneſs, to a third, that of 
vivification, t a Fourth, that of determi- 
. nablenels, fo a Nh, "the principle of « egoi- 
ty Cehheit t) and God hnows' how many 
other ſuch matters of. fact, out of which 
all philoſophy muſt ſpring; and theſe men, 
who rem to' be o animated for the pro- 
greſs of the fſeience, - will not however 


take notice, that, before every all. egation : 
of a poſition as mutter of fact, that, which 
is matter of fad itſelf, muſt firſt be dif- 
2 : but: z os ein e which” the" - critic 
3 68th Hieifins' of theſe different" fancies are fo be 
found in tie Annalen der Philoſophie und des 
philoſaphiſchen. Geiſtes, publiſhed by | Profeſſor 
Jakob in Halle, one of the well - deſerving pillars 
of, critical ' philoſophy , and who. has. the merit of 
| being among the Feſt, oho adopted. the eritical me- 
thed .of philofophifing. | Theſe Arinals, then, the- 
tranſl: recommends ' as one of the beſt philoſophical 


= reviews ir Germany," and, in his humble en 


one of the — impartial. 
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of. oy ache has for. i aj ect in its | 
deduction of the Categories, tha' it has not 
thereby undertaken, a. diſefion. of @ con- 
ception, which however, zue mention, here, 
by the, way only, and e will, be 
hereafter: fully explained. "HE Je FE 
_ Univerſal. pure logic. has 38 for 
its. object. This is its matter, of. fact. e 
have conceptions, by which .we repreſent 
objects to ourſelves. *The diſſeftion of the 
conception of this matter. of fat, is quite 
different. from the diſſefion. of this mat» 
ter of fats itſelf. Logic does the firſt only. 
it expounds the conception Ha concep- 
tion, treats in general of conceptions, ac. 
cording to extent and matter, of the per- 
Hicuity of , conceptions, of. the: agnition., 
e of that ad, by. which an object is 
thought, as ranking under à certain con- 
ception, 3. e. of Judgments, finally FMN. 
togiſms or inferences of one Judgment 
from another. _ This, whole buſi neſs is no- 
thing, but. diſſecling the. conception. of a 
matter of fat, and not the: cy it 
the matter of 70 itſelf. . 
| But 


Le 
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But let us now' conceive' a ſetience, 
which aſpires to repreſent this matter of 
fut, us matter of fat itſelf. Ihe obje# 
of "which conſiſts neither in expoſitions, - 
nor in the unfolding "of conceptions, nor 
in marking deſignations, by the addition 
of which, we think objects, by which the 
matter of fact of cogitation is, by no 

means, pretended to, but only in the em- 
 hibition of the primary engendering of 

conceptions. © The original repreſenting 2 

the object of this ſetenoe. This is trans 
feendental\ philoſophy. It appears that 
| the idea of this never occurred to any 

philoſopher prior to Kant, and even at 
yreſent, tho this great man has ſo. hap- 
pily executed it, yet experience teaches 
us how difficult it is to hit the true hi- 
rit of that which is named trauſdenden- 
tal in the critio of pure reaſon; the er. 
preſion, matter of fact, und the appeal to 
not ſufficient to this purpoſe: This objecł 
is the greateſt moment, and, in order 
to make it the more obvious; I beg leave 
hs. Gy. | | EY Pre- 


previauſly. to aſk, eber one Whats in the 
| habit of being ſincere towards himſelf; 
_ whether he has. hitherto been, much edi- 
fied. by the writings. of. the.moſk. celebra: 8 
ted. phelafogbere- M. ancient and more mo: 
dern een 230 85 


8 n Ay 145.” n 17 
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= Sw 5 having uſed his 
an good ſenſe, what is meant by under- 
ſtanding ſomething, will be of the, ſume 
mind with us, iuhen we judge the mi/lake 
to be evident, that that, which is intelli- 
gible, has at all times been, neglected, and 
that that, which is comprehenſible only, 
has Been Sought. after ; it is this Hoint 
exailly, which renders eritical philoſophy. 
worthy of its name q its ſole object is, to 
cliſſedt the uſe of underſlanding itſelf, to 
telligible, and to ſeparate. it from that, 
which is, by its. nature, unintelligible, con 
ſequentiy to difſeover the point, to whioh 
each train of thought, every. procedure. 
with mere conceptions, muſi be linbed, 
when it can ; he Hamed, 5 5 a aphiſing Le 
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hereby nn Our. perfef. n 
tion, when we judge, that the critic of 
pure reaſon has fully compaſſed this de. £7 
ſign; we are f opinion, _ however, that 
chiefly the cauſe, why this aim is reach. 
ed with ſo much difficulty, even by its. ad- 
mirers, as it leads the reader, by degrees 
only, to this point already mentioned, 
which is the higheſt pitch of all uſe of _ 
 uuderſlanding;s we ſhall now. reverſe the 
method and exert ourſelves to exhibit _ 
this, at once, to the render; and when he 
arrives at this flation, he will diſcover; the | 
critic in the e light. 5 e e 
1 ſhould a. is crifieat | philaſo- 5 
phy has had the fate, which its author 
predicted, namely, that every thing. would 
remain, for a. conſiderable. time, as it 
wag before and would. have the appea- 
rance as. if nothing had happened; for, 
tho this ſcience ſhould Suddenly. make: a 
great figure, and ſtill continue to ſupport 
it, yet every, thing remains as it Was, fo 
d 4 5 long 
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Long. as it has not ſucceeded in rende 
ring the manner of thinking of philoſo. 

pers, critical, for which indeed ſomething 
| wore is required, than. many are accuſtos 
med to imagine, who, while they heap 
fubtleties upon ſubtleties and diſtinguiſh 
again the niceſt diſtinctions, perſuade them- 
felves at laſt, that they have found 'a cri- 
tical idealiſim f the ſecond degree, That 
- twhich is required is abſolutely nothing 
but the knowledge of the original uſe of 
underſtanding in the Categories, on which 

all logical uſe of it muſt entirely reſt, that 

is to ſay, all procedure with conoeptions 

and the aſpect of the categories as con- 
ceptions, when, we are ta gain our. 
. therein. AE 40 


_ + When we | reflett; awever, on ſimilar. 
Feng in the way of thinking itſelf, 
which, as they are properly variations 
of the flation, from which we conſider 
things, become very flawly univerſal, 
ehiefly  when' they are combined with 
ot on of an imaginary, profound 
: wiſdom, 
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ebe, ' and when we recollef FE PIO 
tradition which the fem of Copernt- 
cus and the univerſul attrafion \of News 
ton experienced in the beginning, we ſhall 

| tikewiſe find the very flow," progreſſive 
change fram. the dogmatical, ta the eri. 
tical, made of thinking, from the aſpect 
of aur cognition, as a cognition. of things 
in themſelves, to that of the cognition, of 
the phaenomena, and not only in, con- 
fideration of | its propagation, but of its 
eſtabliſhment too in every ieee > 1 
vo oommon eee, | : 


eg io 0 Nees look forward with 
perfect confidence and certainty, as welt 
ta the pramulgation as ta the eftabliſh- 
the path is naw ſo happily traced by: the 
invaluable, elafſical warks of this father 
of madern philoſophy. hen governs 
ments find it neceſſary ta interfere with 
the affairs of the learned, it would be 
much more ſuitable to their ſapient and 
purental care of ſeiences, as well as of 
5 | . man- 


. 
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ahi} to Favour the freedom. of fuck 
a Hen as this, by which only the works 
of reaſon can be eſtabliſhed upon a firm 
baſis, than to ſupport the riſible deſpo- 
tiſm. of the. ſchools, who cry. out, as if 
| the public were in danger, when their 
cobwebs are torn, of which, however, the 
public had never taken, notice, and whoſe 
Ws it can. e e never Pete . 


meg this publication: 3 ma ay > 5 | 
| frat to common. readers, and even. unin- 
telligibl e to thoſe who are not accuſtomed 
to think on abſtruſe ſubjeds, it aims at 

the approbation of the learned and wiſe; 
and the translator will not only conſider 

his end fully attained, but his labour 
| abundantly rewarded, if it. ſhall be found 

to contribute (and he truſis it will in a 
conſiderable degree) to the inflruftion. of 
munkind, and' to' the Creamy RG _ _ 
e in Great Win 9 | 
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N 7 R EP ACE. 
= hs following 1 ds alla FO Are 
of critical philoſophy, in as few words as poſs 
ſible. The epithet critical points at a phi- 
lolnnbs; which is not critical, and, at the 
ſame time, recals the dubious ſtate of that 
. ſcience itſelf, which is named philoſophy, in 
general, and, in order to diftinguiſh-it from 
philoſophical enquiries of every other ſpe- 
cies of knowledge, is alſo called Jpeculative. I 
When a mode of expounding penetrates not 
yet into the nature of the thing and is ſtill 
hypotheſis, tis then neceſſary to characte; 
rize it by a peculiar name; one ſpeaks in 
this manner of the antiphlogiſtic chymiſtry; 
this: denotation ceales, how ſoon ſoever a 
mode of expounding ceaſes to be bypotheſis 
and is incorporated with, the eſſence of hs 
2 / ͤ— ord 
For ſome years paſt, IL. ve ins Seller con- 
| hs that the critical philoſophy is ws | 

only true Philoſophy, and the object of chi 
book 1 is to operate the ſama, Cqavidtion. = 


ITT others 55 


9 — 
” 


mine 


others and more eſpecially to ſerve as a man- 
ual for a courſe of ledures. Pulis aſſertion, d 
that the critical philaſopby i is the only true 
i philoſophy; will, no daubt, at firſt fight, ap- 
pear ſomewhat inſulting to thoſe, whe are 
blinded by, and wedded to, old ſyſtems, but 
Jill, ve hope, be fully juſtified in the courſe 
or the candid aa attentive ane, en 
in this lciencce. A 101 
uhuere are ſtill ſome b e wri- 
ters in Germany, whoſe dreams have only 
been diſturbed by the critical mode of repre- 
ſentation ; but who are not yet entirely awa- 
kened; they da not, according to their awn | 
' Confeſſion; 'diſavow many improvements and 
advantage of this'new method of philaſophi- 
fig, and are ready to adopt them in their 
Tyſtems, but others, they ſayſ are toa-fubtile 
for then! to uſe; men of this temper of mind 
are fond of their on eaſe; but have nathing 
| leſs at beart than the gaod of philafophy. 
The mere repeating of the Kantean for- 
miles, viz: we cogniſe not the things'in 
themſelves; the difference” f our judg- 
ments according to @ regulative and a Co- 
cn 


41 


ann 5,4  praflig i efgutially 
different from a thegretical cognition; there 
is a maral, though there can be no theare-, 
. tical, proof of 'ithe exiſtence. of. God, does, : 
not. devote, the: critical philoſopber. ,, That, 
however, which conſtitutes the critical philo- 
ſopher; and, according to my judgment, the, 
: only true philoſopher, is the ſpirit of tran- 
ſcendental Philoſophy, and Kant's great; me- 
vit, is that of having beeu the author of this; 
the. object of this ſcieuce is to ſhew the ſoil, 
in which all conceptions, muſt, have their 
root, unleſs they are to be univerſally void. 
i. e. that we are not to underſtand ourſelves 
in them. But that, which muſt above all 
thingsß be remarked; is, that; franſcenden- 
tal philoſophy muſt not. be apprehended by 
means. of conceptions, but originally, as 
it is the foundation on which all concep- 
tions bottom; it is here ſaid of the Catego-. 
ries; that they are original. modes. of repre- 
| ſentation, and that the underſtanding con- 
joins originally i in them, this aſſertion i is alſo 
a poſlulate, whoſe ſenſe can only be come at 
5 in the ee, eee of underſtanding 
atdell. 
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NY Critical philoſophy depen ds' folely on 
the poſition: we cogniſe not the things, as 
they are in themſel ves, but as they appear 
to us; if nothing were intended to be expreſ- 
fed therein! but that the objscts are different 
from their repreſentations; l this diſcovery 


would not indeed merit much admiration; 
but this poſition ſays, that the conjunction, 
which we place in the things, e. 0 g. in the po- 


fition, an obje& has a greatneſs, Teſts on an 
original, intellectual conjunction (che origi- 


nal act of drawing of the imagination, named 


pace). This introſpection into the nature 
of the categories: is of the greateſt import. 
The categories of nature conſtitute the 
tranſcendental of all theoretical coghition; 
The category: liberty.” is, it like aer; 


the baſis of all moral cognition.” The cate- 


gory the formal conformity: tod end of na- 
ture is, finally, a tranſcendental principle ; 
on which all reflection and the procedure of 
judgment in experience reſt, fo far as it 
looks for rules, in order to be able to think 
objects. This conception of the tranſcen- 


dental of our 9 wy therefore, the 


. 


prin- 
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principle of Kviſiow of 1 Philo- 
ſophy itſelf, and the preſent ſketch of eri - 
tical ee, is alles: treated in 8 
parts. | ; 
1 embrace the o e „ which PO 
preface affords me, to lay a few words on 
the ſubje& of the method, according to 
which I have handled tranſcendental philoſo- 
phy, not only in this outline, but in the 
ö Einzig moglicher Standpunlet, which I pub- 
liſhed two years ago. I can eaſily imagine, 
that there are ſuch admirers of Kant and. of 
his critical works, wo will he diſpleaſed at the 
ſmalleſt deviation from the councils, which 
this great philoſopher. has h y with re- 


* The translator has prevailed upon his wor- 
chy and learned friend Profeſſor Beck to make 
a ſelection of the principles of another maſter- 
| piece of Kant's (his philoſophical doctrine of re- 
ligion named, The Religion within the Sphere 
of naked Reaſon) which forms the fourth part 
of this work, and. which, he truſts, will be as 
great a feaſt to our philoſophic theologians, as it 
has been to him, but, as to our theological phi- 
loſophers, he has a nee p it will not be 
7 to their a +0 £#5 511+ 0 1115 
1 5 | | "> has = 
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ference to the manner of treating the ſcience, 
and wilt conſider each of them as a ſort. of 


- apoſtaſy from the good cauſe. * he critic,in- 
_ eulcates, in many places, the diſlinction be. 


tween the ſenſitive faculty and the underſtan- 
ding; it teaches, that as the ſenſitive facul- 


by: cannot chink, ſo che underſtanding has 


not the power to intuit (anſchauen) i. e. to 
apprehend immediately. It may, ou the 


wisdom been ſeparated from one another; 


to thole who are inclined to judge in this 
manner, I muſt be allowed to ſay, that they, 


by no means, underſtand the ſpirit of the de- 


duction of the categories and the, contents of 


- 


theſe pure conceptions, 1 in the. way, in which | 


the critic has given us them. The critic: of 


pure reaſon. propoſes, in this deduction, the 


problem, What juſtiſies us to apply the ca- 
tegories to objects of experience, as they are 
not conceptions, which are produced by the 


way of experience? and ſolves j it, by ſhowing, 
that theſe categories are the original uſe of 
underſtauding itlelf, and are > for. this reaſon, 


cri LO” 
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criteria of objects, becauſe they conſtitute 
the very underſtandiog; that, which is the 
moſt remarkable herein is, that a conception 
of this queſtion becomes poſſible only after 
the ſolution. . The critic ſays of the catego- 
ries, that the underſtanding is in poſſeſſion 
of them; this may be underſtood in a twofold 
manner; if the underſtanding be. thought as 
ſomething, wherein theſe conceptions are in · 
herent, and to which quite other concep- 
tions a priori could have alſo belonged, _ 
thus ſomething devoid of all ſignification is 
thought. The whole meaning of the critic, 
on the contrary, is, that theſe predicaments 
are the primary uſe of underſtanding itſelf, 
and that we can but firſt, by their means, 
have à conception of underſtanding. If the 
reader, to whom the critic itſelf appears dif- 
\ Gieult and unintelligible, will endeayour, with 
reſolution and perſeverance, to make uſe of 
his own underſtanding, in the way in which 
1 ſhall here point out, to reſolve the prob- 
lems of this great work, he will diſcover the 
reſults of it with a clearnels, in which he will 
have much more ſatisfaction, than many, 
l . | who 


ho repeat the formules of the critic only; 
that ſpace and tine. are the forms of the 
pure ſenſutive faculty; th at therefore things 
in them are hut phaenomena, and that we 
know nothing at all, what the things in 
themſelves are. In ſhort, all this is to me fo 
= ealy, that I'engage myſelf to render the ſe- 
= crets of cri tical philoſophy perfectly intelli- 
| gible to one of the ſloweſt apprehenſion, and 
| to:convince him, fully of it's doctrines. 
—_ How ſhall, the method, however, be 
HE named, which I have adopted, ſynthetic or 
analytic? The diſtinction betwixt theſe 'can- 
not otherwiſe be made ſo intelligible, as by 


= —_ —— — —— — 


: mathematical examples. The mathematical 
aualyſis bears its name on account of the 
analytic method merely; this conſiſts in con- 
Gdering that, which is ſought, as given, and 
going therefrom backward to that, which is 

| given, as it's condition. When 1 ſeek the 

= proof of a geometrical propoſition, I conſi- 
| der it as true, and from it infer other pro- 
poſitions,-which, ſo far as they are already 
eſtabliſhed by means of others, can be inver- 
tedly:;conkdered-gs the:condtions of-my'pro- 
Gil 5 en, 
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poſition. The teacher of geometry, on the 
contrary, intimates the propoſition to the 
ſcholar, which is to be demoſtrated to him, 
and, without giving him farther account of 
the method which he is to adopt, goes thro' 
a concatenation of ſyllogiſms with him, until 
he falls in with the propofition, which he in- 
tends to demonſtrate; he had no occaſion for 
the intimation of this, but could have repre- 
ſented the demonſtration as a free play of un- 
derſtanding, whoſe end would have had the 
appearance of a diſcovery. This ſynthetie 
method is that of the teacher. According 
to the analytic method, one is, on the 
other hand; inventor, as being, in the re- 
ſearch, conſcious to ones [elf of that, which | 
is Jooght. i | | 
This difference „dee the PR TANNED 

Fe method I conſider as of very little 
conſequence in philoſophy, and of which, in 
general, no great uſe can be made, as that, 
which is the moſt eſſential, in theſe affairs, is 
mme underſtanding: of one's ſelF- diſtinQly in 
one's own conceptions, that is to ſay, the 
__ Rm one's ſelf of the original, 
43 43 „ Wa wr 
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e ies of them; ; this Crithoticnl uni- 
ty is the firm baſis of my conception. Tbe 
whole philoſophical buſineſs conſiſts in the 
exhibition of this ſynthetical unity. It is not 
ſo in mathematics. When 1 conſider the pro- 
. poſition, the rectangles, from the parts of 


two chords of a circle, which interſect one f 


another, are equal, this propoſition exprel- 


ſes a connexion of conceptions, which is not 


| yet evident from the mere underſtanding of 


it, and 1: then proceed analytically, when I. 


5 ſeek. another ſyntbetical unity, that contains. 
in itſelf tbe conditions of this connexion, 
which in this example is the inverſe propor- 
tion of the interſected parts of theſe chords, 
the condition of which connection lies again 
in another ſynthetical unity, till at laſt the 
axioms reveal themſelves as the final condi- 


tions of ſuch a given conditional: Whoever. 


is converſant with ſuch cognitions, perceives 
eaſily that the poſſibility of this procedure 
lies in the mathematical conſtruction, which 
is to he met with in every demonſtration, and 
through which alone a theorem receives its 
univerſality, and thus a connection of con-. 

J 0 —9 
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conceptions, and, therefore, © ther. 
other ſynthetical poſitions in philoſophy, 


erptienv is eie The philoſopticat 


procedure, on the contrary, remains with 
ere are 6 


than thoſe, which properly exprefs the ge . 
neration' of 'the original unity of underſtatl- 
ding, and the ſynthetical, as ſuch, are even 
unintelligible; when they are to refer to ob- 


jets abſolutely, that is; when they are con- 
ſidered as directly ſynthetic. There is, the! 


refore, in philoſophy, one method ouly, and 
is conſiſts in the intelligibility of concep- 
tions. My mode of proceeding in tranſcend. 


dental philoſophy, then, is no other than 
that of the Critic of pure Reaſon itſelf. I but 


endeavour to point out, to the reader, the 
proper ſtation (che tranſcendental of all cbg- 
nitions,): ſooner than the critic, Which is dif- 


 ficult, becauſe, in the beginning; it conſi- 
ders the categories as mere conceptions, 


conſequently” as predicates of objects , and 
ſets'' out from this dogmatical ſtation, in 
which it treats of ſpace and time, and exhi- 
bits them, as the primary uſe of underſtau- 
ding no ſooner, than i in the deduction of the 
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categories. When now, in this deduclion, 
the ſubject is, ban. what principle of riglit 
the categories, which are not conceptions, 
i derived from experience, but a priori, are 
applied to objects of experience, it muſt be 
difficult for the e of the. critic to-under- | 
ſtand this problem, as, i. is intelligible to 
thoſe only to whom the true nature of the 
categories is familiar, and alſo from this ſta- 
tion ouly can the notion of that, which/is 

named a priori, become intelligible. PIR > 
: Kant lays, zn his. Prolegomena to every 
eee (page 46). In procee - 
ding at preſent to this ſolution, (of the pro- 
blem: how are ſynthetic, politions à priori 
poſſible? ?). according to the enalytic method, 
in yhich we previoully, pohte, that ſuch cog- 
nitions from pure reaſon are actual, we can 
refer to two; ſciences. of theoretic. cognition 
only, namely, pure mathematics and pure 
natural philofophy , for only theſe can ex- 
hibit objects to us intuitively, conſequently, 
when a certain cognition a priori ſhould oc- 
our in them, ſhew the truth or harmony 
with the object in the concerte, i. e. its ac- 
| Dh ns tuality, 
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tnality , from which. can tlien be proceeded: 
on the analytical road, to che principle of 
its poſſibility. This facilitates the buſineſs 
very much, in which univerſul contempla⸗ 
tions are not only applied to facts, but even 
proceed from them, inſtead that they, im 
ſynthetical procedtire in the abſtract entire- 
ly, muſt be:deduced from conceptions.“ In. 
theſe prolegotiena, chen, the method is to 
be analytic and to lead to the. ſame reſults, 
which the ſtrict ſynthetic method of the ori- 
tic of pure reaſon has diſcovered (page 201 | 
of the'proleg). I quote chis, with a view 
to ſhew-that I remember perfectly what this 
great philoſopher has ſaid upon this head 
and requeſt, chen, of the reader (of hof 
I muſt here preſuppoſe, that he is well 'ac-? 
quainted with the analytic procedure in mæ 
thematics,) to compare this example of the: 
analytic method in philoſophy with any one 
example from mathematics. In geomeétry, 
let us put the caſe, the rectangle,; from the 
interſected parts of the one cord, is always! 
equal to the rectangle, from the interſected 
W of the oller; Upon what conditions 


ole 
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muſt this depend In. philoſophy, let us po- 
fite or lay down, that there are ſynthetic po- 
ftions, and even whole ſciences, which con- 
tain ſuch in themſelves and conſiſt of ſuch. 


| Where from muſt this phaenomenon be com- 


prehenſible? Wherein could the diſtinction 
between that mathematical, and this philoſo- 
phical, procedure conſiſt? In my opinion, 
therein, that we have an intelligible concep- 
tion of the given in geometry, to which we 
ſeek the conditions; on the other hand, inde- 
pendently of che condition of ſynthetic poſi - 


tions a priori, no one is able to underſtand, 
| whats meant by a ſyathetic poſition a priori. 


{. Theſe. abſervations, I hope, however, 
will not be conſtrued, as if I wiſhed to maſ- 
ter this great man; nobody can either enter- 
tain more reſpect, or harbour ſentiments of 


more ſincere gratitude to him, than I, and 


I hereby freely acknowledge, that, of all 
great human productions, I never admired 
any ſo much, as the inimitable works of 


| the immortal Not... 


| Halle, x, Dae. - 1796: „ 5 
Janus S1615$MunD: Brox.. | 
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Several inaccuracies having infortuna- 
tely eſcaped us, the reader is requeſted to 
attend to the following corrections 
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Paragraph 2 line 12 read abſolutely 3. 7 inquire into 
zo the ranking of 6.6 in the ranging 19 l range 7. 3 this 
merely logical procedure leaves 20 dele only : 21 ſpace 
only, 3a dele only 33 thoſe only, 34 dele alene 10: 2 de : 
le comma after category 6 dele comma before and after 
Space Note 2 proceeding 18 the tranſcendental 19 the . 
ſcheme. 26 geometrician ſets out. 21. 1 dele comma be- : 
fore and after Reality 10 ſynthehs ſets out from 23 rea- . 
lity. 1a. a poſiting or laying down 20 the lapſe of 13. 1 de+ 
le comma after category 16 regular body of 17 lides, 
15. 1 original, ſynthetic, pleaſe, for ehe future, to inſert. 
oo e, when. two or more adjectives'occur 23 1 under- 
ſtand myſelf ſo far only as Botton: 4 we conſider the ca- 
tegories as predicates of things only, 16. 4 dele of b. 5 
et 11 dele of 3 18 b. 9 philoſopher never 
quits the logical 19. b. 25 predicate exiſtence. 19 dele 
enly 16 intelligible only, 4 dele oi 20. 12 underſtan - 
9 has 17 reflection are, . 1 is the 3 de- 
le had already 5 we have 6 ideas are conceptions, to 
which enperience can never produce perfectly 10 eome 
11 we do not obtain by ai come 23 b. 11 regia is not 
to be found, the 44. b. 5 conſcionfneſs has been already 
25 18 dele that 19 dele comma after deſignation 25 de- 
le only 26 unity only, 26 poſtulate 28. 12 plaue 29 10 
et 14 dele that 15 precedad 31 b. 1 quantity only is re- 
tained 32. 1 et 9 are 4 N in their 35. 3 remains 
with the 9 dele of 36 4 abſolutely. 6/infnitely 37. 
8 thorough action 38. 4 by various deſignations 39 [mo- 
ke and aſhes 41 3 Really or empirically 10. it is the 
42. 8 effects 9 abſolutely. 43. 6 meaning only in b. a ac- 
cordingly + 47: 10 contains 12 dele the 50. 6 and of re- 
lation, 28 are in commerce 52. 2 as determined by con- 
ceptions only, 56, 11 underſtanding exiſtence in the ca- 
tegories of 24 dele from 59. 1 dele otherwiſe 60. 3 ime 
e 62. Gals 64. 1 or agreement and disagree- 
ment 66 b. a et 5 abſo ately Jo. 10 conformably \ yr. 4 it 
leads the attention by degrees only to %4. 3 obvious to 
the tranſcendental philoſopher only 7 it is 26 metaphyhe 
99. 6 produce 81. 6 ſneceſhive 82 b. 5 of the individual 
85 erroneous 86 preciſely 91 b. 2 poſñble, by reaſon 
_ > that 3 dele comma 94. 20 empirically, uma 1 
„„ : SD I, | 
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itſelf 96. 4 bodies only is underſtood 16 dele Rarely 
17 itfelt only. 98. 1 Space, 3 dele comma 15 et 22 ab- 
Glutely 19 dele-only 20 bomogeneal only. The eit 
tent [pace is the empirical and moveable ſpece only, 99. 
+ abſolutely 100, 4 is 14 perpendicularly b..3 infinitely 
103. b. 14 reſts on the prin. (101) ſolely. 104. 10 at one 
105. 1 is the 11 ſelf into it. 12 ſenſation 106. 18 that 
where: matter b. 3 underſtanding hangs the 10% mecba- 
nies Have for their 112. 5. the vreſuppaſition, that matten 
118. 25 abſolotely- 36 categories of 114 b. 18 is the 19 is 
not 119. 17 is quite differently circumſtanced' from b. 43 
et 2 independently top 8 en 118. 2 dele only 
3 contact.only. 14 infinitely ba material 119 b. 1. 4. 
10. 13 inſinitely 9 it is 6 ratio of 4. conformably 120% 
1 has now carried 5 is the real,” which fills ſpace. 6 is 4 
183. 10: exchange 1a exchanged 124. 3 altered by 125. 
76 ſeparates only. 40 ſpace is 3 infinitely [mall 106. 
4 conliſts. 10 are original, 127. 6 in a male 15 phoro- 
nomicall y in the degree of velocity only, 1½ fills, ar [pace 
by originah b. 13 As much 19 and of the 9 àaecordingly 
128 b. 2 twice as great 129. 8 whereby b. 1 and of the 
2 of the [pace, 131. 9 of the 20 therefore, upon the 
relative ſpace ſolely 25 mation) relatively to one ano- 
ther only, 28 as: cauſe excluſively. 134. 9 by means of 
which it 14 relative, 136. 6 another -l 39. 3:.abk 
 folnte -nnconditional 8 a conditional 9 abſolute uncon: 
ditional. In ſhort. pleaſe to read, in general; "inſtead of 
conditioned and unconditioned conditional au uneondi . 
tional',; which like many other. adjectivas; are uſed . ſubs. 
ſtantlvel y; this procedure is indispenſable in nhſtractreas. 
 fonings, but, happily; agreeable to the genius of ouralan+ 
guage 141. 9 we find the approximation in experience 
only. 143 b. 4 into rect 22 pofites 144. 5 nature rank 
under. 5. 6. 13 dele upon 146 b. 11 as bbjeet of the in- 
ternal ſenſe only, 144.4 for the Fnture 149. 4a ſubſtan- 
doe) +61: indeſtruetibility b. 3 which conhiſts:in this con- 
ciouſneſs totally 150. 14 which reſts on the uſe of under - 
ſtanding only, 151.4 doubtful only, bi 11 leads indiſ- 
penſably to 154. f. 6. condittoned , 155. 19 conditioned 
157. b. 21 event, 15 dele as 161'b, 5'by itſelf} 162. ) pre- 
viouſly poſites or preſuppoſes 163 b. 7 pofjting or laying 
down 166 b. 27 agreeably 167 b. 9 regreſſion only 10 de- 
le only -_ 23. a9. 35 independently 169. 3 on'this 9 We 
b. 9 conclude, 8 may always ſuppoſe 171. 8 procedure 
173. 1 The Preluppoſition of the 199. 5. 7 dele upon 
178. 9 dele only io contingency only 180. 8 to the ana- 
logy 181. 3 dele only: 4 canceptions only, 188 b. 9 dele_ 
only 6 underſtanding) only. 190. ) It reſts 192 b. 1 cer- 
| 5 i | 7 | f tainty 


NN 


tainty: only; 195, 13 ſuppoſed grounds. 199. 5 dele only. 
6 good - minded only, 13 relatively 203. 1o conſtruction 
enly: 205. 6 conſliders the categories as the original 20% 
4 dele only 15 reaſon only. 18 philoſophers only 24 un- 
derſtanding only 213. 6 ranks nnder 215. 2 may always 
217. ia is event 218. 6 the cauſality of 12 dele alone 
13 law only, 219 b. 3 thou conſider 221. 5 The neceſſi- 
ty, as character of a cognition obtained by ſubſumption 
under the moral law, is named obligation, and the ac» 
tion, determined by ſuch à ſubſumption, duty. 223. i is a 
4 moral, io whether the 11 when it is to be performed 
according 229. 3 an objective 3 a ſubjective 231. 4 va- 
lue only 8 will only to can be 232 b. 2 good mind of- 
234. 5 ſeem '«. 2351/16 dele entirely: 7 aim ſolely, -15 law 
only, 237. 10 the variety, as 239 poſites 243. 18 law 
only) 244- 10 determinatives only, 245. 9 determinative 
only is 247. 7 man only is ſuſceptible 248. 7 and this 
fellow - feeling not as pages api only, but 249. 2 reli- 
gion under the condition only, that it :reſt on morally 
good ſentiments and on the 25t. 22 he ſeparates himſelf 
24 query concerning 252. 15 tbeir 253. 4 nature ranks. ' 
254. t dele only 2 cognition only. 255. 10 ſuitably 256. 
4 to ſuppole 263.8 ends only. 276.9 conceptions 10 their 
11 thats ſame conceptions, as repreſentations which are 
281. 3 thoroughly 5 is only fuſceptible "882. 12 dele but 
b. 2 idea 287. 41 think only 290. 3 dele only 4 objeet 
only. 297 b. 4 but only the operation of underſtanding 
301. 4 ſo far only 302. 8 humanity 305. 13 he only 307 
b. 5 he conſiders this his moral quality only, 311. 12 a 
conception of a ſubſtratum 312. 5 teaches 316 b. 3 pain- 
Fulneſs 317 b. 8 to ſerve him only as 2 dele alone 319. 
3 judging 321. 13 conception's b. 2 dele comma 323 
b. 2 expreſſion only 324: x are 15 beautiful 327. 11 de- 
le only 13 themſelves only 328. 28 dares 334. 3 is 7 ſub- 
jective, $ nature only is 337. 8 conception in its cauſe 
331. 27 as valid 30 dele valid 32 as knowable 36 dele 
knowable 347. 8 conformities- 4 whom only 11 When 
we 349.11 agreeably 350. 2 dele entirely 4 nature only 
339. 4 itſelf as, cauſe. and effect mutually. b. 4 It is 
5 when it is 6 and its 341 b. 2 its bare 343 b. 1 only. 
4 laws only: 353. 19 wiſh to grant nature more, 355. 
10 which can 358. 3 however produced by culture, which 
is 361. 9 That will only .11 dele alone 14 it will 18 its 
reference 360. 7 dele hrmneſs and b. 5 leaves full 4 in 
its 1 in its parts. 363. 15 We 364. 15 be 374. 4 conliſts 
369 b. bad, as this is 372 b. 19 polites 374. 4 dele only 
5 diſpolition only; 13 man only acceptable 377. 3 con- 
ſcious b. 3 dares 378. 12 dele comma 379. 2 God, 3 its 


attain- 
= Wo = 
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attainableneſs, ee, and 383.7 dels comma $24. 5 of 

executing an affair of underſtanding. 361 b. s we were 
Already 335, 6 ourſelves its conformity by the con- 
ception of a cauſality according to conceptions in the 
eauſe.. 59 b. $ identity and diff ce 62. 1 and diffe- 
rence — thit ig neceſſary to be remarked,” ar diverſity. is 
the oppoſite to ſimilitude.or likeneſs; hut difference to 
#dentity or ſameneſt. '335. is the ſerviceableneſs (Nutz- 
barkeit oder Zutriglichkeit) to man 217. 2 the ſenti- 
ment of the will entirely. Even the ſame ſentiment, 
however, has a twofold ſide. 378 b. 3 abfolote impecca+ 
bility, 387. 2 they rank in 336. '5 ſentiments of 392 
note 4 of a 397 b. 6 good fentiment 398. 1 If one 2 and 
if it be held 3 doctrinal, 385. 7 ik che laſt expoſition 
have this . 16 and if the Son of God be holden. 19 deme- 
rit. 402. 10 hid 409 b. at duty viz: 23 dele * ( 
n e , rn 
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1 Hinking is that operation of mind, wherein 
we repreſent objects to ourſelves, by adding 


certain delignations to them; ſuch a repre- 
ſentation is named a conception 2 thoſe de- 
ſignations, ſo far as they are thought in the 
conception, are its marks, they are howe- 
ver Called predicates of the object itſelf, 


when they belong and can be added to. it. 
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4 IN TRODPVUCTION. 


3 42 
Logic is the ſcience, which fully exhi- 


bits and ſtrictly proves the formal rules of 


thinking, and is divided into univerſal and 
particular; univerſal logic is either pure 
or applied, in the firſt, we abſtract from 
all empirical conditions, under which our 
undlerſtanding is exerciſed. ir lo- 


gic is however called applied, when tis di- 


rected toward the rules of the uſe. of un- 


derſtanding under the ſubjective empirical 


conditions g which Pſy chology teaches us. 


We Nee Vontk iel the abſolute Ale y 


rules of thinking, without which, no uſe of un- 


| derſtanding whatever can take place. The logic 
of the particular uſe' of underſtanding containg the 
rules of thinking correctly on a certain lort of 

objects. Ayplied logie treats of attention, of what- 


ever hinders Pr. FF it, of the, origin of 


; error, illuſion, prejudices, of the ſituation of 


2 7 14 * 5 
doubt, „ kerle, conviction Ke. | 
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Pure tate is divided- into ab toBrines 


of Thar, of Judgement, of reaſon, 


or into the doctrines of conceptions, of 
. * 


INTRODUCTION: 3 


Judgments and of ſmllogiſtes. Underſtan- 
ding is here conſidered. as the poſſeſſor of 
conceptions; tis not the deſign of this 
ſcience to inquire after the origin of theſe. 


The underſtanding has conceptions, as ſo 


many rules for the thinking of objects. 

Judgement, however, is the placing of ob- 
jets under theſe- rules, conſequently . the | 
ſame with the thinking of objects. A ſy 
logiſm finally is the dedustion- of one 7 255 
ment from anorher. els e eee 


Wien we e ſeparate the deſignations, by 
5 addition we repreſent an objet to 
ourſelves, from the object, this thing, di- 
veſted of all it's delignations, 1 which Hmple | 
point we till retain in thought, in refe- 
rence to them, is called the analytical 
unity of conſeiousneſs. T his analy tical uni- 


ty forms the baſis of all conceptions, i. e. 5 
ol all thinking. 5 - 


zi therefore thinking and adn are 
| identical, ſo are the three laws of eogitation: 5 
* 3 the 


6  InTrODUCTION. 


the poſition of contradiction (prineipium 

contradictionis ), that of ſufficient reaſon 
(principium rationis ſufficientis) and that of 

excluſive third (principium excluſi tertii in- 
ter duo contradictoria), nothing but the 

principles of che categorical, hypothetical 

and disjunctive judgments. The firſt ſays: 
no object can be repreſented by deſigna- 
tions, which annul one another in the con- 2 
ception. The poſition of lufficient reaſon 
is: if ſomething be thought as conditional, 
this conditional is poſited, provided the 
condition be poſited. Finally the principle 
| of the disjundlive judgment: of two deſigna- 
tions annulling one another 1 in the concep- 
tion one belongs to . object. 


ty 5 


f 6. 
In \ at judgments we diſtinguiſh the con- 
Iundion from the agnition; the firſt con- 
fiſts in the tranſition of conſciouſneſs from 
the one conception to the other, ſo that 
both conceptions come to one conſciouſneſs; 
the agnition conhits, however, in the placing 
of an object under a preciſe conception. 


* 


Invxopverion; © 


Fe think the : glaſs. that ſtands before me, by 
means of certain deſignations, e. g. that 3 it oecu- 
pies a determinate place in ſpace. If I judge 
now , that this object is a glaſs, . there is Auſt a 
tranſition: of conſciousneſs, froni the conception 
of this objeQ, to that of the glaſs. It is the 
complex conception of this object of glaſs , which 
is produced by means of this conjunction. The 
copula, is, however, expreſſes ſecondly the agni- 
tion, Io far as I place my object under the con- 
eeption of glaſs and conſider it as a member of 
che ſphere” of this conception. The faculty of 
588 N is the 47 aig te: 5 | 
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The procedure of underſtanding with 
coficeptibus'1 is the logical uſe of under ſtan- 
95 this leaves room for tlie following | 
queſtion: what” connects the conception of 
an objectwith this obje&? We always diſtin- 
guiſh the object of a conception from che : 
conception itſelf. - What is now the band 
which connects both? This queſtion cannot 
be anſwered from mere conceptions, as a me- 
re conception is nothing but the repreſen- 
tation of a thing, which repreſents its ob- 
au * TO A4 . ject 


* 


8 INTRO DUS To! 


ject by adding certain def gnations\ under 
which THO" band is mor contained. ottgs ert 
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The Fe Pai . a objects a& upon us and 
beget the repreſentations, is of no validity as 
an anſwer to chis queſtion, ſo long as one con- 
fders it from the ſtation of mere conceptions, as 
the repreſentation of the object, that is acting 
upon me, is ſurely not the object itſelf, which 
occaſions this action Berkeley only denied the 
. exiſtence of objects in ſpace, but conſidered the 
exiſtence of the thinking fubject as unqueſtiona- 
bly certain. As the repreſentation of me, ho- 
weyer, is not the ſame with my own ſelf, the 
queſtion ſtill remains in it's full force, what con- 
ets my repreſentation of my own ſubjea with 
this ſuhjea? This queſtion, which, when viewed 
frota the ſtation of mere conceptions, appears to 
us as very weighty, will afterward be reſolved 

into a. puerile one, J. e. Which aſks about * 
thing, 'Twill be obvious, that it is in itſelf un- 
intelligible. But it will only appear in "this' light 
ro thoſe, who have carefully conſidered! that, 
witch mand . ron e, e 5511055 
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Or THE FounDaTiOoN_ OF ALL 
THEORETICAL, Coontmiox. 
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TRANSCEND RENTAL PHILOSOPHx, 

OR, D1s$SECT1ON OF THE ORIGINAL 
5 Us or UNDERSTANDING. : 
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Tue chief principle a all logical Its of 
underſtanding ! is the original uſe of ungler- 


: Handing itſelf, which' we expreſs i in the Po- 
| ſtulate: 15 TE Heprefertt” Nr er, # 


A 8 is no de this is a — 3 
it eee, object by means of conceptions, 
thereby, that certain deſignations are added to it. 


x0 The Princielys Part]. 


Our poſtulate poſtulates the original uſe of under. 
ſtanding itſelf, We are here in the Gtuation of 
the geometrician, who does not deduce his ſcience 
from notions of ſpace borrowed from any phi- | 
tolophical ſchool; not even from that of ſpace 
being the order of things, ſo far as they exiſt 
as limultaneous, or that ſpace is the form of ex- 
ternal - phaenomena. He poſtulates the original 
repreſenting, ſpace, and on this ſuperſtruQs his 
ſcience. We conlider here the faculty of cogni- 
tion with re to objecte, Jo far as we do 
not think them by preciſe ready conceptions, and 
have the fame uſe of underſtanding in view, on 
which all logical uſe of underſtanding, i. e. all 
procedure with conceptions reſts. : 

All original uſe of underſtanding conliſts 
in the Categories, „and their exhibition as 
- poſtulates is the diſſection of the original 
uſe of underſtanding. This conſiſts ever 
where! in an original compoſition, (ſynthefis) 


and | in an original agnition (schem atiſm). 


We repreſent. , at. once this. original uſe of 8 
derſtanding diſſected in its categories. But what 
is laid in this paragraph can only become intelli- 
gible by the following tranſcendental deduction. 
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The category, ( extenhve) : Greatneſs 1 


is the original ſyntheſis of the homogeneal, 
which goes from the part to the whole. 
Syntheſis 3 in general is the tranſition of con- 
ſciouſneſs Bhi the one to the other. The 
word, Space, denotes even this original uſe 
of underſtanding. Every line which I draw 
(not ſo far as 1 thiok. It... 4. refer deſig· 
nations to a ſomething) is an example of 
this original uſe of underſtanding. While 
therefore I deſcribe a ſpace and thus ſynthe- 
ſiſe originally, I generate Time. Time itſelf 
then is an original ſyntheſis of the homoge- 
neal, which goes from the part to the whole 
(extenſive greatneſs). Te original fixing 


of this time, by which means that ſyntheſis | 
ol the homogeneal itſelf i is fixed, is the origi· 


3 iz 


1 rere. in 5 abſtradt and primary. in- 
tellectual mode of procedure, is much more con- 
genial with the german predicament Gräſse and 
renders it's ſenſe more preciſely, than Quantity, 


which is however uſed to expreſs lymbolical | 


eunſtruQion (lee paragraph. wy 1 


7 Oo 4 
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nal 
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nal agnition, (tranſcendental hxing of time, 
eue of the category). 


This category, greatneſs, 3 not as a con- 
ception , whereby We add, it as deſignation to a 
thing hut as original uſe of underſtanding itſelf, 
_ conſtitutes the eſſence of geometry, and here tran- 
ſcendental philoſophy poſtulates the very ſame 
original uſe. of underſtanding), from which the 
geometrieian commences. When 1 ſee an object 
e. g. a ſtatue, I thus generate the ſpace, which 
the matter fills, in lyntheſiſing originally. The 
xing of this ſyntheſis, which is the ſame with 
the determining of the time, that is generated 
therein, gives. me the preciſe figure of this toy: 
minate body, | | 


„ 

The category, Reality, een great- 
neſs). is the original ſyntheſis of the homo- 
geneal, which goes from the whole (of a 
ſenſation) to the parts. The original agni- 
tion here too is the primary fixing of this 
ſyntheſis „whereby time is CE el deter- 
mined. It is conſequently Wen begenting « of 
Q preciſe degree, of woos 91 4 


The marie ol a ſurface — me at 
orice, and the ſyntheſis begins from this ſenſa- 


tion 
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tien and gves tc itss parts. The original frrifig 
of time of this lynthleſis, furniſhes the repreſen - 
tation of a preciſe pearily- When I attempt 
contract the ſpacey that a body ocenpies,> Which 
1 am holding in my hand, L am led to afcertan 
the quantity of matter it contains ) according to 
the Tannen f e hg I feeb front it. 
210 noinadenqgs 10. algdimry] ag (1101 255 20g 
lars | % ei bir AA] 0 nels bn nt 
The category ee is they orb 
gal poſiting of a permanent in ſpate; which 
makes SN EY of 'tinie firſt poſft- 


* 50 5 3 


ble. Cauſal ty is the origina 9 5 olitin of a 
fomething, by which the [yatheſs 18 of * the ſen- 

lations of, a perception is, 48 a, ſugcelſive 
one, originally fixed... Commerde is The ori- 
ginal poſiting -of ſeveral fubſtances in ſpace, 
by which che fynthefis in a perception 16, 
as a Foluntar. ry one, "orig Sinally Bell... 
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- Theſe ee Gonſtinste thecoriginal | 
oſs of. underſtandings: Which gay the: foundation 
for the conception of ithe: Ex tence 196 :4hings. 


When 1 examine the uſe of underſtanding, con- 


> or 


cerning the judgment: here is (exiſts) a body 
e. 8. a ſtone, which I ſee, I buds that it conſiſts 
firſt 4 in the politing of a Permanent by "means of 
which all- ee of time is krlt* polltble. 


Time 
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Time inſets is repreſented as elapling, Tis only 
poſſible to repreſent. the elapling- of time by a 
permanent (ſubſtance) in ſpace; which remains 
(and diſcovers: itfelf ſomehow. e. g. by weight, 


Whatever and may be divided or joined with 
other matter. Suppoſe-now; that this ſtone chan- 


ges its form, the ſynthelis of apprehenſion of this 
ſtone under, the one form, and afterward under 
che other, is; as \a. ſucceſſive one, determined. This 


being determined contains the original uſe of 
aner ſtanding, ache poſing, of . ſomething na- 


: Pa forms "Us balls of the experiense's 0 
| Yeration! When however the Tynthefis bf peredp- 


| med cauſe, by which, this ſyntheſis, as a ſucce fli- 


— one, is fixed, 1 is iS the ule of ue rh 


al- 


tion begins ar che one extremity ef the ſtone and 
Hontinues to: the, other; or vice verſa, and 1 in ge- 


neral when this. ſynthelis. can be voluntarily di- 
rected, 1 lay, that the Parts of the ſtone. exiſt | at 


F312. 14143il}'y 


the fam: time. The original ule of underſtan- 


* 


nl 


ding conſiſts hefe in the poſiting of theſe parts 
_  uoipermatient things Which Oy determine 
orgy im time. issen Sf; 
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: The category. . Poſſibility conſiſts in i Car- 
rying back the, eien of a1 


n (i NHR hun 1 
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original uſe of underſtanding of the catego- 
ries greatneſs, reality and exiſtencs. Au- 
lity' is) the generation of. the onCH ption of 
aw object from this original uſe of underſtan, 
ding. Neceſſity. is the exiſtenc 200 a thing tals 
ready-cogniſed from conceptions... * an 


Gin 923710 flo _ 9 at HH an by 
| Poſſibility, aQuality Wes om 0 not con- 
4 3h 


cern "tha objekt 51 ut merely Butt e faculty « of cognt. 
on! i eh BIR of we ie 1 judge 
of an ddcurrende ; Which Iirelatsd to meh tht. 
it is poſſible, when 1 can carry ing conception - 
back 6; the, lags off the original uſe of under. 
ſtanding. I would, on ha. 01 oak ON judge, of a 
regular ſeventeen ded body, that it is impoſs- 
ible, as its conception cannot be carried back to 
this primary operation. This cannot be cogniſed 
from mere (conceptions. 1 Hudge, chat tlfe event, 
of which It miyſelf have fexperlende, is ahi, 
when I take its congeption from the on in ule 
of underſtanding i itſelf. od Shakfherg is a cauſe 
| for a certain | event 8 6. A ane, falling from the 
roof, is neceſſary. The cognition. o of this exiſtens 
ce is received from the univörfit conception . 
the cauſality of eyery Py: under Which ILfub- 
n ee e Mon bells i 28 


a6 


0 114 40 nabmafreobigs %o S koi 
D The underſtanding 7 therefore, 8 
Jos:and [fohematiſes originally in the cate- 
gories, we 3. this poſition in the for· 
_ mule: we fe not the things as they 
are in themſelves but only. de they appear 
to us. In this exhibition of the categories, 


«11Q 7} 


we haye not diſſected conceptions, "but the 


96s 10 TE, 


underſtanding, itlelf in its original uſe . It is 
: the diſſection of all intelligibility. We un- 
derſtand ourſelves but ſo far an our concep- 
tions, as we can carry nien ae this pri- 
mary uſe e of, F 
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ine Theio nigiant, neee eben cainity 
| of bonſeiouſneſrisabe productionlof the ori- 
hal lyntheſis and "*arigined” agnitiohlin che 
Categories. | The eg tion of it! is che con- 
| ception. of the objedl 8 AT our ' cognition, ſo 
lar as we pndorfiand ourſelves thereio. This 
unity, with, refprence to the original ſynthe- 
is, is called ſynthetic; tis named objective 
with reference to the original agnition (tran- 
ſcendental determining g of time). It is diffe- 
* 7: 5 rent 
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rent Eronr che analytic unity of conſciouſneſs N 
0 every conception Whatever: ron 


1 
ea. en ui noi: gen 2d dan 


* 


% Attention fo this: difference 3 is the wen impor- 
tant Holineſs, in this tranſcendental  pbiloſophy. 
I conſider the, categories. as oonceptiqns and have 
the analytical unity in view, When hey ſerve 
s eee ieee 1 hare this Fr 


5 eality a; Capſtamtialty ,,;cauſality Ke. 10 an 
obe The category. 45 on, the, contrary, Is the 
generation of the arigina], ſynthetic, objective anz. 
ty, log fax fas inis ithe original uſe, of une derſtan- 
| tand myſelf, 40 far as I have 
well. conGdered this original: ule of, intellect, in 
abs! Alper of the. categories ag conceptions. i. e. 
in heir analrigal. unity, as, alſo what 1 mean, 
when I ſay e. g. Iubſtantiality belongs to a thing. 
When attention is given to this logical uſe of un- 
derſtanding, where the categories are conſidered 
as attributes, and as ſich added to a thing, the 
inquiry after che. thing itſelf, uu which we add 
all theſe attributes, muſt oocaſtan embarrafsment. 
This can ,only be, aſcribed to. our- gn unintelli- 
Zibility, from | hich we can. moves free. ourtel- 
ves, but by cr. 95 to the primary u __ Fe. 
derſtanding in in the "predicaments.” tte 

We do not cognife the things as Wop are in 
nee 5 but only as chey appear to us. We 


Par I . „ miſ⸗ 


4 


te 
Wo 
_tegories tran, ofcendental as as of the "original uſe 


nion, that the, things zin themlelxves act upon us 
and pre oduce the repreſentations in us by means 
3 their affecłion. The per Fin my had acts upon 

e by the light" at is thibwa' Upbn tHy eye. 


44k category 'of eanſality herésenhfN in ilfe 511 


-gind1 pöſtting of « fomething, (Saufen, by wkäch 
the por Perception ofimy/own-ftate ," Os, 


$ a ſucceflive one, originally fed. This caufe, 


nets" the pen in the Kandy" is {eonſequeritly 


Phaenomenon aud not thing i itfelf, becauſe 


T here discover the gf afs of "underftan- 


ding in the category of cauſality. In ſhort cis 
poſition ſays, in'dtHfier words, AbtHirig more, chan 


that we only conder ths catbgories," as pretlica- 
tes of things, and can only place this com unction 


in the things, 'beeaiiſe the . 
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ive eee philoſophy: inthe may 
'of che origmal ufe of underſtanding in che ca- 


ww; 


gories,” We tains the coghitioW of the ca- 


1 12 
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But the t tra ſeen- 


of underſtanding "Itſelf, 


Ae 


dental uſe, of thele. categories, in anyf one | 


oy is che eee of whe. as pre- 


N OE dicatèes 


Part. 


- miſunderſtand this poſition when ve are of opi - 


ed & 
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dicates of objects, without conſidering, that 
they themſelves entirely conſtitute the ori- 
ginal uſe of underſtanding. This tranlcen- 
dental uſe is a mere play of conce ns, in 
which we do not underſtand. ourlelyes.. mne 
nbi g! uſe of the categories, on the other 
haud, conſiſts in that application of, them, 
which is practicable under the condition of 
their bein g held an Wee ule of uuder- 
ſtanding. e OY © 


— ty . 
o 


The uſe of che hatagory. of emp Sandes 
es in the conception of a moſt real being. 
For in order to be able to attribute all. reality to 
this being, he muſt be diveſted of the conditions 
of [pace and ume i. e. one quits the original uſs 
of underſtanding of the category and plays with 
thoughts. | The uſe-of the category of greatneſs 
is allo tranſcendental, in the poſition, matter cons 
hoiſts of fample parts. The uſe of this category, on 
the contrary, is empirical, in the aſſertion, that 

every part of aaa always confiſts again of parts. 


L 3 1 

* 4 1 þ J : 1 
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The pe eflive Saliaity of a re is : 
its, ee e + When a conception can 
be carried back to the original ule, of un- 


8 „ No der- 


elevates it to a eg 
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gerſtandig 58 in the categories (the analytical 
untty of 4s! conception? to the original ſyn- 
chetical; objective unity bf the original uſe 
of uinderktandiug), it is Sbjecttvely valid. 
This is” the property” of a conception; which 

ton It is identical with 
2 e Abate oo ” Nen keotoeprion: 
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rhe critical wdeiitifn conſiſts” in ths po- 
fition; that the tinderſtanding conjoins ori- 
ginally in its categories, and that the uſe 
of the” categories as predicates of objects 
( e. . the conjuntion' 5 which \ we Place in the ; 


things) entirely reſts on this original in- 


tellectual conjundtion. This 3 idea- 
liſm, when adopted as a mode of thinking, 

conſtitutes the critical mode of chinkiog; 
| Whoever,” therefore,” has made himſelf well 
acquainted” with that, © wh ich conſtitutes All 
intelligibility, and is thereby able to under- 
ſtand himſelf in the ale of his conceptions, 
is a'eritical phil of opher.” We confider criti- 
cal Philoſophy, as 1 way of thinking , - which 
coal to a train of thoughts, tle Mg of 

; | qd 
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philoſophiſing, and furniſhes ſtability and 
intelligibility to it, by founding it upon the 
original uſe of underſtanding, | The-dogmas, 
tical.is. oppoſed to this critical way of thins, 
king. As the firſt is the ſation, of mere 
conceptions, ſo the ſecond is the lation of 
the original uſe f underſtanding. in the 
categories. The dogmatical philoſopher re- 
mains by the logical uſe of underſtanding, 
iple is the analytical, unity 

of the conception, and the repreſentation. 
of objects by adding certain deſignations to 
them. This mode. of thinking is, that of te 
cognition of things in themſelves, A train 
of thoughts eſtabliſhed on this' eee vg | 
caſt of 8 is yu ee | 


Soepticiſim conſiſts in the diſoovery ot 
the unintelligibility of a ſpeculation, it di- 
ſturbs the dogmatical way of thinking by 
the inquiry after the conjunction of the re- 
preſentation | of an obj ect with this object. 
The ſcemtie himſelf however, is in danger 
of coming. a dogmatiſt, ſa long as he is 
23 we] ne not 
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not a ceicben dental eps and does 
not turn his attention to the original uſe 
of underſtanding in the categories. The 
dogmatical ſceptic i is the material idealiſt; 
he denies all conjunction betwixt the re- 
preſentations and their objects, i. e. the ex- 
iſtence of theſe objects themſelves; not be- 
cauſe the queſtion concerning this conjune- 
tion is in itſelf unintelligible, : but e 
* this <orjicibtion itlel cannot be an e 


When tis enquired, whether the moon have 
inhabitants, 1 underſtand myfelf 3 in this queſtion, 
and both its affirmation and negation lie in 

the ſphere of intelligibiſity.“ 1 do not under- 
tand mylelf however, in the queſtion 2 concer- 
ning the conjunction of the repreſentation and 
the object, as I therein quit this ſphere of intel 
ligibibty, namely the Beds cn uſe of underftan- 
ding. The fceptic falls in with the queſtion, what 
conjoins my repreſentation of any one thing; with 
this thing? and difeovers, chat the anſwer, the 
| thing acts upon him and begets the reprelenta- 
tion „is not fatisfaQory , as he has only a repre- 
ſentation. of this acting, which accalions the que- 
ſtion: what then is the band between the repre - 
| ſentation of the thing, that is acting upon us, 
and this thing itfelf? to which he can find no 

_ anſwer. 
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anſwer, The fault he commits lies eis that 
he does not reſpect the uriginal uſe of underſtan- 
ding in eee in general and chiefly that 
olf ſexiſtence, conſequently does not underſtand 
himſelf. in, the poſition: a thing is (exiſts). The 
idealiſt donbts or even denies the exiſtence of oh- 
_ jeds in {paces} and: eonhders only Ris o n, I am. 
Nas certain. But that queſtion: about he band bet - 
wixt the repreſentation and its, object alſo affect 
this, T am. For my repreſentation of my ſelf, 
is not this ſell. ' What , conjoins my repreſenta- 
tion of me, With my own ſelf? When, on the 
contrary} 'T'transpoſe myſelf to the original uſe 
of underſtanding ,- I find that che predicate of 
exiſtence, whiebil add. to a thing, reſts on the 
original pqfiting ef a permanent in ſpace, which 
makes all, _Fepreſentation of time firſt poſſible. 
(The repre reſentation. of . fpace as the permanent 
form. of things allo reſts entirely on this). I can 
repretent mn den conſciouſnefs to myſelf (which 
3s\ büt Sent) only by a permanent | in ſpace. 
We ändenſtaud obefelves in our own ilufions only 
within this-fphere of the intelligible, e. g. therein, 
that the e ſeems. to us to be elevated at a di- 
ſtance, cho tis not ſo; that the moon ſeems to be 
gere near the horizon, than 3 in the meridian. 
Hume hit che true ſpirit of ſcepticiſm in his 
attack, Which was directed againſt the poſition 
of cauſality He controverted this caufing, as eau 


5 B 4 Fo» ſation 
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ſation is attributed to an object and il, on that 

account, called a cauſe,) and complained of the 
total 'unintelligibility:"of this” conception, 'which 
complaint was perfectly grounded. as it reſted 
on the aſpect of the categories as predicates of 
things. Not only the category of cauſalityl, but 
all the others too; lie under this ſame unintelli- 
gibility, Io longgas the original uſe of n 
n; is not ee, in them. . i 32; 
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e dint _ categories. as A 
higheſt conceptions; and tlis.yiew.ſerved him 
as a principle of ſearching: for them: This 
however, "was exactly the dogmatical afpect, 
which holds the categories to pe deſignations 
of objects, and negle sts the original. ule of 
underſtanding, that lies in.chew., They arg 
even on this account the higheſt eanceptions 
of objects, as they conſlitute this uſe of un- 
derſtanding, which is the production of the 
ſynthetical objective unity of *cotifeidulneſs, 
wherein the underſtanding alone has © 0 biects. 
185  Ariſlotle bg as. well as Locke i in more mo- 
dern times, conſidered the categories as pre- 


n of objects, taken from 8 
* | us. 
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© Quallitates primurius and ſecundarias of the lai- 
ter.” Senfation and reflexion were; acconding; to 
him, the fource of all RY His SEP 


8 
and complex en se d ibn, Tn h 
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- Philoſophy; according to Pato, was the 
art 'of reminiſcence f conceptions, 2which 
we Had already led, in a ſtate Prior to this 


life. Leibnitz, on the other hand, tauglit 


that we had certain innate conceptions. 
Plwkato's ideas were conceptions, for which ex- 
perien ce could never produce. perfect vor ref 
ding objects. The moral conceptions in particus 
lar are of this. nature. Leibnitz wiſhed to ex. 
plain the manner in e we came to the 
poſſeſſion of certain ' conceptions . chat we have 
not obtained by the way of experience,” alth 
We equally apply them to objects of' experience 
| He dbfer red a great difference with regard ta 
the origin of our conceptions, and that, , coriceps 
ning this manner of origin, there is, however; 
a great, difference between. the conception. of the 
black, colours, and that of the greameſs or rea- 
| lity of things. He ſaid of theſe laſt conceptions 
that they are innate, which means nothing but 
that we are ignorant how we came by them. 
Tis however te be remarked, that the anſwer; 
6 | | 1 „ 
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chat we acquire RO conceptions by. ea way of 
experience, is equally, unintelligible, ſo long as 
ding. Tranſcendental philoſophy, on the con- 
| trary, teaches us, that the predicaments are the 
_— uſe of underſtanding itſelf. And now the 
queſtion becumes inſignificant, Why the under- 
ſtanding has juſt theſe and no other predica- 
ments? Theſe, in quality of primary uſe of intel- 
le, conſtitute the very vaderfianding itſelf, 


Nie! i 
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© be diſtinction between conceptions a 
priori and a poſteriori, is now not difficult 
to be. conceived: + Deſignations of objects 
are repreſented i in a conception a priori or 
in a pure conception, which we add to them, 

| by. reaſon that they expreſs the generation 
of the. ſynthetical . objective unity of con- 
feiousnels,” which is the foundation of all 
analytical unity of the conception. A con- 
| ception ã poſteriori or an empirical concep- 
tion contains an attribution, which reſts on 
N the. original uſe of underſtanding is in the ca. 


tegories themſelves. 55 


"The conceptions of DEED n Ls Gs. are 
pure conceptions. - I aſcribe greatneſs and reality 
| . to 


N 
4 
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to objets, becauſe they properly contain the pro- 
duction of the ſynthetical objective unity of con- 
ſcioufneſs, which I then hink, by the adding 
of various deſignations, j. e. as analytical unity. 
The conception of a preciſe weight, or of a de- 
terminate bulk of a body is, however, an em- 
pirical conception „ as theſe deſignations are ob- 


tained from he ere uſe of We, of the 
e 1 #4 4h 6% _ EF”, : 8 
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„De zgutlüng- are "aa to a thing 3 in'an 
analytical judgment, which are already 
thought i in the conception of this thing, and 
whereby the analytic unity (5. 4. of this 
5 conception is fixed. Deſignations are, on tlie 
contrary, added to a thing in a ſyntheticat 
Judgment, which are different from thoſe, 

whereby the rice: unity of its Oy; 
tion is determined. enen gb, el 


when 1 repteſent an object (called body) to 
myſelf, by the criteria of extenſion and ditiſi- 
bility, it is then an analytical judgment, tudt 
dodies are extended and divifible ſubſtances. When, 
on the other hand, dhe analytical unity of the 
conception of gold is fixed, by the deſignations 
of its ſuperieur — to other mineral bodies, 


1 
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_ yellow eqlour, its fuſion in fre, wherein it lofes 


nothing of its weight, among which'defignatians, 


that of its! ſolution in aqua regia does not belong, 


che judgment, gold is ſoluble in agua regia, is 


then fynthetical. The conception of an object, 


by means of analytical judgments, becomes di- 
ſtinct, as they ſeparate. the charaQeriftics, 'by 
which it is thought; but this conception is enlar- 
ged by means of fynthetical judgments, as the 
analytical unity is already fixed in certain crite- 


ria, and ſtill other deſignations are added to the 


objett in thefe judgments, by which the conoep- 
Hon, of the object is no e diſturbell, 
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a 
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A judgment of experience is that judg- 


ment „wherein deſignations, taken from the 
original uſe of underſtanding, .are. referred 
to the analytical unity, which is already 
formed. e of experience, are Un. 
thetical, Ls eee 


. find in every experience ths and gixia) uſe 
- underftanding in the Categories, confequently 
the production of an original fynthetical objective 
unity of conſciouſneſs. When the underſtanding 
ſeparates criteria from this original uſe of intel - 
lea, this unity of conſciouſnes, Which it fixes 


in 
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M 'thels eritefia is accordingly oalled' Fs an- 
Iytica unity. The judgment, chat refers chele 
deſignatibns to the object, only unfolds the con- 
ceptiqn,;, which. reſts on the original ple of ol. un- 
derſtanding, and is 3 When, however, 
other delignations ard admitted In the 'conveption 
of the ching; from the original ule! of ee 
ding, after che analytical unity ef confeibufugk 
18 already determined and fed in es 
reria; che judgment, which enpreſſes this fad - 
dition f Tuth' new deſigniations; IL Tynthetical. 


* 
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Lene 4 Winden wherein de- 


| pa, which are not taken from the pro- | 


duction © 10k, the or feinal athetn Cal © 0 jective 
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unity of conſciouſyeſs, "are referred.” to an 


90 1t5 19 18136 585 
object. Every analytical jndment is a jpd 


ment a priori. For the:defignation, | oor 
is added to an object in fuchia judgment, is 
already thought in the conception itlelf; and 
belongs to the eſtahlihment' of the analyti- 


cal unity; it is conſequently not taken from 


the original uſe of underſtanding itſelf. But 
chere are alſo ſynthetical judgments a Priori. 
THe dckignations, which ars added v0. che ob. 


CY 


Our paragraph erprees this” laſt. o A act Aol 
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Ject in theſe, are properly the original uſe of 
| aimderſtanding-itſelf by which theldynthetic 
Gbßective unity is generated which'is the 
Balis of the analytical of the conception. + 


ret d „FFF 
110! Thus cha; ian nee 105 . 4 We + is 
analytical, o far as the deſignation, 4 yellow 
Alneady belongs to the jeſtabliſhment, of, the analy- 
unity, (lies in the conception of the obje& ) 
end this judgment ie is therefore valid, indepen- 
Aent ef all experienge, i- e. it is npt neceſſary to 
look back to the original uſe, of underſtanding. 
as I expreſs therein only the deſignation of the 
analytical unity, whick 4s already formed; this 
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N e, 8reatnefs Gelongs, 6% every object, is a ſynthe- | 
zica judgment ent a priori. It is ſynthetic, as I had | 


already eſtabliſhed the a anal yrical unity of the con- 
| ception. of « an objet 3 in general, ihe any "defigha- | 
i tons Whatevei end BY add 1 theſe chat of ex- 
ten ſive greutnefs. It 16 a priori, as Ido not 


| take” theſe lan; e ce uſe of 
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The ſynthetic judgments a priori may. 1 


— rely ane, according to theuahle 
| of 


91 
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ol ehe categvries Their printiple is no po. 


fition. We attain them by "48" derivation 
from conceptions. Their principle is the 
original uſe of underſtanding itſelf, the pro- 
duction of the” original ſynthetic! objedtive 
unity; which they 'preciſelyexpreſs*— the 
poſtulat:' to repreſent originally. Af all 
experience conſiſts in this originak üg of un- 
derſtanding, we may ſay, char the poMbility 
of experience in general; 18 theb principle of 
all cheſe ſyntherio ee Priori They 
are alſo principles 2 priori, wich lay tn 
ee of | all experience.” As wie How 
conſider the categories; in the quality of 


conceptions: s inmates of the anderſtan- 


ding; we ſhall alſo name kheſe ſyrithetical © 
judgments a priori, principles f ae 

dental judgement. They fes, bi. 
der which every object maſt ſtand, a order 
to be object for us, i. e. that ou | 
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The judgment, Caius is a 1 cm 
ths. univerſal poſition, all men are mortal. Our 


lynthetical judgments a priori are not of this na- 


ture. It is, on, the. denen the original uſe; of 
1 . under - 


A> The biene. e. 


ade dining a, which is-expreſed- 
W de ee F 4 ns : WE: 
Sis "oi oh ie ft 3 
2046 5 181 5 YE? 27. F 
gre? s x 1 7 ads, of 8 1970 all ob 
Jace areextenſ/ive; greatneſſes. This pok- 
ion, when taken From che ſtation of me x 
en is Iynthetical; Iince the eon- 
ton of bjects is already conſidered as 
erein, fixed by any deſignations whatever, 
— tl, the, deſignation, of extenlive great- 
moſs is, aeg und above, thereto added. This 
Fopnection of.conceptions.xeſts on the oxigi- 
nal ſyntheſis of, the homogeneal in the cate- 
Vory, greatneſs. For the ſynthetic objective 
umty of conſciouſneſs is generated in this, 
Which afterward remains for the analytical 
unity of. the [conception „ in! order Cy 
amen may be referred to it. tide 461. 


The bonnerjen of conceptions in this poſition 
cannot be perſpected from the ſtarion of mere con- 
ceptions. When one remains at this ſtation and 
only has in view) the Nierenbe of the predicate, 
greainels,” to che analytic unity! of the 'concep- 


vion- of an objec in general; and the mere logi- 


al attribution „and — no attention to the in- 
10 | tel- 
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rellectual ſyntheſis, greatneſs, herein conliſts the 
fancy of the cognition of the things in themſel- 
ves, wherein a conjunction, which the underſtan- 
ding exerciſes originally, is attributed to the ob- 
jets. We muſt ſtill make the following remark 
in order to render this poſition more perſpicuous. 
No doubt, I can call every thing, and even my 
own repreſentation, an object. But each of my 
repreſentations, and alſo the repreſentation of a 
repreſentation, has however only Io far ſignifica · 
tion, as it is repreſented by means of a perma- 
nent in ſpace, conſequently but Jo far as it has 
the original uſe of underſtanding greatneſs, ſpace, 
| lor a baſis. 9 
The whole ſcience of mathematics con- 
hſts in this original uſe of underſtanding of 
the category, greatneſs. 1) Every geome- 
trical axiom expreſſes ſuch an original in- 
tellectual procedure, and repreſents it by 
means of a conception. The univerſality of 
theſe propoſitions ariſes from the intel- 
lectual ſyntheſis, which embraces the ſphere 
of the analytical unity of the conception. 
The following axiom will ſerve as illuſtration: 
wo ſtraight lines cannot incloſe a ſpace. I form 
7 I. C > 
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a rectilinear angle, which is not an incloſed plain. 
In opening the legs of this angle thro' all the 
four rectangles, I thus take the criterion from 
this original intellectual lyntheſis, that no plane 

is incloſed in all theſe caſes. This carrying back 

a conception to the original uſe of underſtanding, 
: | greatneſs, is called to conſtruct the conception. 
This and all other geometrical axioms are ſyn- 
thetic propoſitions. That they do not incloſe a 
plane, belongs not to the deſignations, by. which 

I fix the analytical unity of the conception of 
two ſtr aight lines. I muſt go to the original i in- 
tellectual Iyntheſis, i. e. I muſt conſtru&t my con- 
ception, in order to obtain this criterion. i Poſi- 
tions of. experience are on this account particular 
poſitions, as the (empirical) original intellectual 
ſynthehs does not roaring) the Fo of the * 
tic unity. 


2) Every geometrical theorem is a pro- 
poſition cogniſed from a deduction from con- 
ceptions, which is conjoined with the con- 
ſtruction of the conception. Out of the de- 
dudtion from conceptions ariſes che con- 
ſciouſneſs of neceſſ: ty, which adheres to theſe 
propoktions; but their er. ſprings 
from the. canin tion. 


2 


7. very 


a theorem may ſerve. as an N In 
Ee to demonſtrate the propoſition: that the 
chree angles of a reQilineous triangle are equal 
| to two right; we muſt” draw a line, thro' its 
apex, parallel With the baſe. The propoſition, 
that alternate angles in parallel lines are equal 
one to another, has already preceeded. That, 
in the preſent caſe, the ide angles at the apex 
of the triangle are equal, to the angles et the 
pale, is allo a conſequence ' of that conception, 
and therefore neceſſurily certain. The i imagination 
can however place the apex of the triangle 
elſewhere. , This procedure is named eonſtruc- 
tion. The caſe with the parallel and the equa- 
| lity of the alternate; angles is,; in all theſe ſitua- 
tions, the ſame, and this is the reaſon. of the 
univerſality” of this ; propoſition. : 


pains K t bee ? 

The fixed' vigil inte lle dul ſyntheſis 
of the ' Homogeneal (pace) i is the quantita- 
tive unity (onenels).. Multitude (plurality) 
Is, the orjginal lyntheſis of theſe, unities. To- 
e is the e multitude. 1285 
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e iſts in, the 1 aſe of 
un of the category, multitude; 
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and the procedure therein is, as well as in 
geometry, by conſtruction. The geometri- 
cal conſtrution begets quanta (magnitudes 5 
and we call it the off enſive conſtruction; the 
arithmetical, however, generates quantitates, 
and is named the e ſ 5 mbolicat Ons 


There are no axivms in arithmetic, as, 'the 
ſyntheſis of quantum is not conſidered in ity and 
the Tynthelis of quantity is only retained. 


5 
e is the liche of reaſon by 
conſtroRtion of conceptions. Fon ˖ 


n name, Teience of reaſon, expreſſes 3 that 
mathematics proceeds in its propoſitions according 
to conceptions. Every theorem is a conſequence 
from its preceding propolitions, but its univer- 
ſality i is always obtained by conſtruQtion,, in geo- 
metry as well as in arithmetie, that is, mathe- 
matics is not a ſcience from conceptions ( 29.) 
As the polition of contradiction is the prineiple 
of cogitation, and preciſely expreſles the expli- 
cation of thinking and of conception, it may be 
faid, that mathematical propoſitions proceed ac- 
cording to the poſition of contradidtion, but that 
they do not, Meir ene ariſe from it. 


we 
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On this original uſe of underſtanding, 

preaols; reſts the entire application of bh 

conception. of greatneſs, namely the adding 


of it as defignation, and of all propoſitions 


of _ HE; to e in ſpace. 
| 1 1 
Leibnitz was of opinion, fr om the tation of 


mere canceptians, to have a pure cognition of 
underſtanding of things in themſelves in the, po- 
fition; matter is compoſed of ſimple parts. When 
we hold up this conception to the original 
uſe of Range we find it Om: 
TOs. | | | 


5 god ina 

9, Space and time are continuous greatneſ- 
ſes (quanta. eontinua), ſpace is extended ae- 
cordipg to three . dimenſions, time has but 
one dimenſion. Both are iofinitely great, 
i. e. there is no preciſe fpace' and no preciſe 
time, beyond which there can be no greater 
ſpace and no. longer alin Theſe are crite- 
ria taken from the original N of. un- 
arp irlelf. TT 3 
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The 3 of 8 is, every. 8 
ty has an intenſive greatneſs; | i.e. a degree. 
This poſition is, when one remains by the 
mere conjunction of conceptions, likewiſe 
ſynthetical. For one thinks, at this ſtation, 
to have already fixed the analytical unity of. 
the conception of reality by. means ok any 
deſignations, whatever, and to add to them 
| the quite new. deſignation. of intenſive great 
neſs. This connexion is then by no means 
| poſſible to be perſpected. When, on the 
other hand, we transpoſe ourſelves to the 
original uſe of underſianding, reality, we find 
it to be an original ſyntheſis of the homoge- 
neal ( greatneſs }, which: goes from the whole 
of a ſenſation, by remiſſion, to ſmaller ſen- 
ſations (an intenſive greatneſs) and that the 
_ ſynthetic objective unity of conſciouſneſs is 
_ begotten in the original fixing of this ſyn- 
-thefis, which muſt ſerve us as an analytical 


unity, when we are to N e 
in the attribution of re ality. | 


FA 
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ic of all the categories in the gene ten 
of the original Lynthetic objective unity of con- 
ſeioulneſs. This uſe of underſtanding : reality, 
is conjoined with that of cauſality, the. original 
politing of a ſomething, in which the apprehen- 
ſion of my own. ſtates of mind is, as fucceſſive, 
originally fixed. It 18, however, the buſineſs of 
tranſcendental philoſophy to diſſect the primitive 


uſe. of underſtanding, e o exhibit it in ay. 
various ramifications. 


An example of the uſe of the e of 
reality, from the ſtation of mere conceptions, is 


the conception of matter, as an object, which 


* 5 % 


Fils a [pace by its mere exiſtence. The concep- 


tion of the moſt real W 6 reſts on the n 
ground of cuninyaigihbuley. : | ; 


Every reality is a continuous greatneſs, 
i. e. reality! is always contained between any 
two degrees whatever of a Teal ſubſtance. 


'7Th here 3 is alſo no abſolute greateſt or ſmalleſt 


degree of reality. 'A preciſe ſpace can always 
be filled uniformly , and ſtill by infinite diffe- 


rent degrees. Negation is the annulling of 


a reality. Limitation is a reality, ſo far as 
: is, at the ſame time, therein negated. 
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The principles of exiſtence are: i) In all 
change of phaenomena the ſubſlance is per- 
manent, and its quantum FR neither increa- 
fed nor diminiſhed in nature. 2) All-va- 
riations happen according to the laiv of 
connection of cauſe and effe. 3) All ſub- 
. ffances, ſo far as they can be perceived as 
ſimultaneous in Jpace, are in i thor action 

and realion. CET 
5 SE OY © Oi oy Wat 
When the mere connexion of concep- 
tions is obſerved in theſe poſitions, the. prin- 
ciple of ſubſtantiality is lynthetical. I have 
hxed the analytical unity by many deſigna- 


1 


| tions, in the conception of a thing in ſpace. 
: | I do not think the charaQerillic of perma- 
nency therein. The primary uſe of under- 
| ſtanding, ſubſtantiality, on the other band, 
conſiſts in the original poſiting of a permanent 
in ſpace, whereqn all time can but firſt be 
| repreſented, by which the ſynthetic objective 
unity is therefore generated, which is the 
| foundation of all determination of time (of 


fucceſlion and ſimultaneouſneſs of e ) 
3 In 
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In having the. mere analytical unity of the 
8 of matter in view, and not giving 
attention io the primitive ufe of underftanding, 
the dogma of the creation, or the bringing forth 
of all matter from nothing, aroſe, whieh, with 
referenee to ohjects that belong to the ſphere 
of the infelligihle, eannot be admitted, as- this : 
doctrine IS. counterintelligible. | This original uls | 
of underftanding was however, an obſtacle to 
the dogma of the annihilation of *: matter. Gight 
de nihilo nihil, in hint bit poſſe reverts, are two. 
politions, which expreſs the primary ule of un- 
derſtanding of the conception of matter. When 
| thinking is the ſubje& in queſtion 4) nothing can 
hinder me ta think the matter of the ſtone in 
my hand, out of nature. | But the original ufe of 
underſtanding of the exiſtence of this thing teas 
ches me, that this e AGING has | no ee 
Tis contrary to Sos FO SOS HD PUR ALES ee 


13g. 
The Naron of. e are called | 
the accidents of the ſubſtance; theſe begin 
and end (change). The ſublance remains 
and but varies, or alters, i i. E. exilts | in difle- 


W 


rent ſtates, I he exiſtence of the fubttauce 


1s called fy eee, that of the accidents, 
Aer. on af e 515 
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A piece of wood is conſumed by fire into 
A d e The matter remains; is immu- 
table; it is the permanent, ee but varies 


and exiſts in different ſtates. o 
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The Priteäple of cauſality., conſidered 
85 che ſtation of mere conceptions, | is a 
ſ[ynthetical poßition. : The criterion of cauſa- | 


tion does not lie in the conception ok varia- 
tion. Something varies, (it happens), is as 
much as; ſomething exiſts at preſent, which 


did not "exiſt before. The determination of 


the cauſe,” which i is previous to the. event, 


84 


uſe of e „musst conliſts ho- 
vVvever, in the "original pofiting of a ſome- 


thing, by which the ſyntheſis of apprehen- 
fion is, as a ſucceſſive one, fixed, wherein 
the ſynthetic objeAive unity of the concep- 


tion "of: variation is 3 aud this con- 
ception acduires meaning. got, 
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This poſition was | formerly expreſſed thus: 


0 £44771 
every contingent has its ground. When under 


contingent, that is underſtood, Which already 


exiſts as conſequence, the poſition is analyti- 
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al. The ſequel will furniſh many inſtances of 
this, glaucoma, where the criteria are placed in 
the conception, which are wiſhed to be found 
therein, and by, theſe means, one is perſuaded. to 
have diſcovered N for neee poſitions.” 8 
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The! belebt or logical oontingenb y | 

of things is their exiſtence; ſo far as they 
can be annulled in thoughts Real or em- 
pirical contingent is, on "the other hand, 
the exiſtence of the ſtates of the perma- 


nent; ſo far as it is Sponges bon the 
exiſtence. of their cauſes. ee 
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The intellectual contingency is a mere ens ra- 
tionis. Nothing hinders me to annul in thought 
even the very ſubſtance of matter, tho' it be the 
permanent. To infer the exiſtence of a being, that 
IS abſolutely neceſſary, from. this intellectual con · 
i is a Procedure which runs counter to 
the original uſe of underſtanding in the catego- 
ries. The aſſertion, that the ſtate of a Tabſtance, 
When it is a, could have allo been non a, at the 
ſame time, is equally. 3 on 
rSſpefd to, en canfzügene rn Nef wif 
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| he as abi Saliftanvoy by OI it is 
. of the- ſtäte of another ſubſtance (of 
its effe&) is called its eaiſality. This! is an 
event, and previouſly polits again, accor- 
ding to the law of cauſality, another cauſe. 
Conſequently the original uſe of underſtan- 
ding of the. category, cauſality s leads us 
to a progreſſion of affe ds and cauſes; in 
Which 10 Kieler eſt cauſe ee can 
Ms found. | wo IU 


4. > e 

[> Pour: 18 the permanent (the fubfance) 
which is thought as cauſe. Aon i is the 
cauſality of the caule, Jo far as it is active. 
Paſſion is the ſtate of tranſition of two ſlates 
in one ſubſtance. As the conception of va- 
riation has only meaning in the original po- 
liting of a permanent, and action lignifies 
the cauſality, n that had Itſelf a beginning, 
of the actor, fo. every action i is an empiri- 
cal eriterion of | the verpnanane r. ol Wo ac- 
ting cauſe. eee, ee e 


The -ſtiacy! of. bhi is a Fiewney, Power 
is a conſtant effort of acting (conatus agendi) and 
| | 5 "6 - 
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is either living or dead, > With as it 38 ſafe 
Beben for a determinate action or not. 


5 44. 3 | 
Ir pe 1 is a reality, and as ſach a | 
pregiſe. intenſive greatnels. The degree of 
this. yariation of a thing, is called a, mo- 


1 3 


1 The cauſality of the cauſe i is, in the 
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lame manner, an intenſive greatnels, and 5 


every. cauſe is alive by a preciſe degree 
of Ih, 


When 4 a e 1 1 og a ſtats 
15 to another B B, there is a time elapſed 
betwixt the two ſtates. The cauſality of the 
cauſe continues during this time, and the 
lubſtance muſt therefore paſs. uninterrup- 
tedly from the ſtate A to the ſtate B. This 
commutation of both ſtates cannot conſe- 
quently be thought but as reaching one | 
another iv a continuous tranſition. OS 


OT ee 5 

The principle of commerce, ſo far as' 
tis viewed from the ſtation of mere con- 
ceptions, is a lynthetic poſition. The ana- 
7 - lytical 


; | 9 


Iytical unity of the. conception of ſimulta- 
neous ſubſtances is already thought therein 
as determined, and not the deſignation of 
thoro action and reac Aion. When, on the 
contrary, „ we direct our attention to the 
original uſe of underſtanding, we find. it 
conſiſts, in this category, in the original 
politing of the permanent, that mutually 
i determines each others place in Tpace, ; by | 
which the ſyntheſis" of apprehenfion is, as 
voluntary , originally fixed, and the l[ynthe- 
tic ohjective unity, which 3 is the foundation 
of the conception of the fimultaneouſneſs 
of things, is e e | 


* £ 
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47. 
2 Theſe: three principles are the laws of the 
exiſtence of objects, b and herewith too the 
laws, to which nature is neceſſarily ſubjeSted. 
This neceſſit ity « cannot be aſſerted of empirical 
rules (e. g. of that, that after a clear ſun- 
ſet, the following day will be ſerene). Ne- 
ceſſity is, however, 5 the character of a cog- 
nition from conceptions. As the categories 
of relation are the original, als of underſtan- 
TE ew 5 | ding, 
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ding, 1 which contain the n of 


the conception, Wherein we attribute” ex- 
iſtence to the objects, o theſe categories 
ſerve us as the univerſal conceptions of all 
exiſling things, i. e. of nature in general. 
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"The principles of SEN y the fol 
lowing. 1) That, which coincides with the 
formal conditions of | experience, is poſſible. 
2) That, which coheres with the material 


conditions of experience, is afual. 3) That, 
whole coherence with the actual is determi- 
ned according to univerſal conditions of ex- 
Fries wear exiſts. | 


ns gs 


The. LENS of modality : are. diſtin- . 
guiſhed from the principles of the other ca- 
tegories in the following manner. Theſe ex- 
pretend a deſignation of an object, (whoſe 
conception was already fixed by certain de- 
hgnations,) which is not thought i in this con- 


ception, and therefore this connexion of 


conceptions could not otherwiſe be Per- | 


lbected, than | in : the obſervation, that this de- | 
figna- 5 
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pgnation is che original uſe of underſtanding 
itſelk, by Which is generated the original 
[ynthetic objective unity, which is the baſis 
of the analytic unity of the conception. In 
the principles oł modality, on the contrary, 
the relation of the logical tothe original uſe 
ok underſtanding is but repreſented, and this 
| relation characterized. Therefore they are 
proper y poſtulates, to repreſent this rela- 
tion, and are not obje give, but only ſub- 
jective ſyuthetic poſitions, —: 
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2 rhe WF, of poſſibility e the 
Cart ying back of the analytical unity. of the 
conception to the original ſynthetic objective 
unity of the original uſe. of underſtanding. 
This, in the categories, greatneſs, reality 
and relation, conllitntes the formal condi- 
tions of experience. That object i is poſſible, 
| whoſe conception can be carried back to this 

original uſe of underſtanding. | 


The prineiple is therefore a homing? explana- 

tion of the real poſſi toility of a thing. The mere 
coneppyion of a thing but expreſſes its logical poſ- 
. 1. e. only the logical uſe of underſtanding 
„ 
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and the analytical unity of conſciouſneſs. An 
object now can often. be logically, poſſible, with- 
out being, on that account, really polfi ble too. 
A reQilinea] figure of two. angles, is logically 
| poſſible, as I certainly have a conception of an 
object, in which I fix an analytical unity, hy 
the adding of the delignations, incloſed ſpace 
of two ſides. But no original uſe of underſtan- 
ding correſponds to this. conception, and. the 
object is therefore really impoſſible. | : *Tis only 
- the logical poſſibility, which we exprels i in all the 
principles of tranſcendental judgement. already 
diſcuſſed, that namely greatnefs, reality, fub- 
ſtantiality , cauſality, belong to a thing, or that 
many ſubſtances ſtand in commerce one with ano- 
ther. Tis the original uſe of underſtanding It- 


lelf, which ſecures to them the real poſſibility. | 
When one however conjoins conceptions, From 


the matter, which, experience furniſhes, without 
receiving from experience itſelf the examples of 
this CONNEXION , theſe. are but chimeras.” The real 
poſſibility of theſe conceptions cannot be per fpec- 
ted a priori, like thoſe of the categories. | For 
theſe are preciſely the conditions, and, as it 


were, the vehicle of all real poſfibility. . 


rience itſelf muſt furniſh us with an. inſtance of a 


buman faculty, capable of being in immediate | 


communication of thought with other men, iſ we 
* 17885 real * to Luch an object. 
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weh ule ot underſtanding, as referring to 
an original one, i. 6. it poſtulates the analy- 


tical unily, for a conception, as taken from 
.the original ſynthetic objective unity of the 


_— ale .of underſtanding. 25 


"The object gives elf to me, it . ms. 
Ms confi ſts the original ule of underſtanding 


S441 / 25 


of the category, reality, with Which that, in the 


** Riß ions 


categories of *extenfive greatneſs and of relation, 
 coaleſces. This original uſe of underſtanding pal- 
bes to the logical, when 1 judge, the object exiſts, 


. 15 


and add, to it the exiſtence with all the catego- 
ries as predicates. | The predicate of actuality 
then previouſly poſites the original uſe of under- 


n 1411 


ſtanging, from which the conception of the thing 
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muſt be taken, i in order to be able to ſay of it, 
chat it exiſts. One does not fay of a geometrical 


I; 3 (T1661, 


Figure, that it exiſts, for it is the n uſe of 


underſtanding "ifelf\ Which is the execution of 
the rule „ that | is thought. in the conception of 
the > figure, £1 Jay, however X of matter, of a ſtone, 
of a plant, "thee opjects exiſt, ince here the ori- 
Sinal uſe of under ſanding in the begetting of the 


ſynthetic objective unity ol pr ere ee precedes 
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hein uſe of underflanding as only determi- 


ved by conceptions; it therefore poſtulates 
the analytical unity of the ene as con 


ſequence of a conceptio. 


7 


Neceſſity adheres to a cognition! , fo far as "is 


a cognition from conceptions. I judge of an event, 


it neceſſarily has a cauſe, Io far as this judgment 
Is thought as conſequence; of the univerſal one, 
every event has a caule... Finally this, ; conceps+ 
tion (which is already derived from. am analxti: 


cal unity) muſt alſo ſupport itſelf upon an ori- 358 


ging] ule of underſtanding, ſo far as \ is cogni. 
tion, and more than mere "conception. he ort- 


ginal uſe of underſtanding in the categories of 


relation is What alone Iecures ſignification to the 


conception, Wherein I think aeg as at : 


(add to it the predieste, ee vole 
PREY A 9 VV 25 


On tus now reſts the proper Af nies 


the queſtions, whether the held of poſſibility. - 
be greater, than the held, which contains all 


that is actual, and if this again be greater, 


than the multitude of that, which is neceſſa- N 
Th Poſlibility, actuality and . do 
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not concern * mae but only our cogni- 
tion. Tis but ſaid of things, they are. 
There is, in this reſpect, no compariſon of 
objects, and the conception; wherein one is 
of opinion, that ſomething muſt be added to 
the poſſibility of a thing, in order to make 
it d i 18 ewig of all er Dans if 


91 d 6 Za ** 
The n e of theſe ts of 
addin judgement is therefore as fol- 
lows. They join predicates to objects, which 
are properly the original ule of underſtan- 
ding itſelf, whereby the ſyothetic objective 
unity is generated, on which reſts the ana- 
lytical unity, to which theſe. predicates are 
referred, in theſe judgments. The four for- 
mules of the ſchools perfectly harmonie 
with them: in mundo non datur ſaltus, 
non datur hiatus, non e alte. non 
datur dads „„ 
The Selk 6 tranſcendental philoſophy 
then is the poſition, we do not cogniſe the 
things as they are in themſelves „But only 
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as they appear to us. This poſition wefmal: 


ding ſyntheſſſes and ſchematiſes originally in 
the categories, that theſe conſtitute the ori- 


ginal uſe of underſtanding and of all iatelee:, 


that they are, in this quality, to be: diſtin- . 


guiſhed from their aſpe& and uſe as mere 
conceptions, : and that the conjunction, which 
we aſcribe to the things in this laſt uſe, enti- 
rely-reſts on that conjunction, which the un. 


derſtanding exerciſes in its original uſe. 1. - 


he expolttion or theſe principles has made 


this diſtinction obvious. In the poſition: - exten · 
ſive reatneſs 2 45 to every object, I add a 


delgnation | to the o ject, and therein erprels a | 


comundtion, Which lies in che things. 'But the 


category, greatneſs , , is the original Tynchelis E 


the homogeneal, J Which is generated in the ſyn- 
thetic objective unity of conſciouſneſs, 5 where- 


Fo 
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which T think i in n this attribution. | x 3 Ho, 
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The conception of A e is the : 
concejich of an object, that we repreſent to 
. in an attribution, which has no ori- 
* ä vo 3 : ginal 0 


ſes nothing more, than that the underſtan- 5 


1 reſts” the analytical | unity of the conception, 8 
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N ule of underſffanding FRA a WR This 
conception is merely problemutival, and 
ſerves only to make us obſerve the bharacter 
of all our conceptions which renders tliem 
cogiiitions/. Such an' obje&-is''a nowmenon, 
in a negative fenſe. As the predicate !ex- 
ence, which we add co objects, reſts on 
the originalcuſe of underſtanding,; extfence 

in the category of relation; und isa there- 
fore (which «expreſſes the fame) a Prei- 
cate of te objects of! experience only, ſo 
the .qugions.. e naumena 1 
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ifcat tion. 8 of all queſtions. and cone 28 


the 5 


3 La 191 11511 
75 112 5 and bas « notwithſtanding t the appearance 
? n * were, . from "queſtions 
wh ich egen; objects I, of PITS BY It con- 
* the noumenon in th 1E negative n 
in the mel tive Jenſe. Ft or ge are meant, i in 


the laſt, which the e cogniſes how 
they are in themſelves exiſt), after abſtraction 
is made from all ſenſitive faculty (which is 
Te ide AE the Original ! uſe of undefſtan - 
ding) ITT 9 4640 135 le (15 45 30 209 110 
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37. 
The divifien, of our conceptions into ber 
1 and intellectual reſts upon the neceſſa. 


ry diſſinction (kor che lecurity of f cogoitions) 


betwixt the logical and original ule of un ler- 


N. n 1 


ſtanding. An intellectual copception is the 


281 


conception of... a noumenon in the negatixe 
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ſlenſe. ; A ſenſual conception, on, the other 
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hand, 4 is a conception, which Teſts © on. the 


147 293 


orig ginal ule of underſtanding of the category. : 


Though, this « diviſion, of our conceptions be 
perfectly admi(ſible, that of objedts. and of the 


14 


world, as the. complex « of all abjedts, into th 
ſenſual and; iotglledtual | world (ſenſual cd 
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i har objects) i. is ; quite 1 inadmiſſible. 5 
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- diviſion of ehe into ſenſual and intel: 


ws 


chu, preſupyoſes | the application of the, con- 


ie 
ception of exiſtence to the latter But When 


E a Tar 1, 


we. abſtra& from the « original u uſe of "Liiqerftan® 


atdg, by. Poôſiting things L Which inüſt Me without : 


ne/Tanbrd the condeption oÞ exiltenee,! with re. 
ference 10; theſe ohjetts has -ma;neating. The 
Muſtrazion of ile ckywe ter, vy che example of 
the diviſion of aſtronomy into che ſpherical, and 
cheoric part of that ſcience, reſts on Ne diſtor- 
tion of the conception of this divifion. | 
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NNE the diviſion of cognition. into 
that of the cognition of phaevomena and 
of things. in themſelves | iS totally inf gnifi- 
cant. Our conceptions. are cognitions, fo 
far as they reſt on the original uſe” of un- 
derſtanding, and their objects are conſe- 

ently phacnomenk. Leibnitz made this 
f iviſion of cognition. ” He 'was of opinion, 
| that the ſenfitive faculty occaſioned confu- 
fion in the cognition of things, a from Which 
muſt be abſtracted, in order then to cognile 
the things as chey are in themlelyes, by the 
pure intellefual faculty, He did not take 
notice, however, that, in this abſtraction 
from the ſenſitive faculty, he abſtracted di- 
| realy from the orig ginal ule of underſtanding 
Itſelf, and therefore preciſely from the con- 
dition, under which our conceptions have 
: ſignification. . The chief moments of the ſys- 
tem of this great man may be fully repre- 
ſented and eſtimated IE" to en cle 
of the categories. Lay nl 
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wiſe be cogniſed, but by inference. from other 
judgments, requires @ perquiſition, wherein 
theſe higher principles (which are again po- 
fitions) are ſought-after. | This buſineſs: ia 
but logical, as it abides by mere conoep- 
tions, and depends upon a llagical compa- 
riſon. In this, the conceptions, which are 
conjoined in the propoſed judgment, are 
compared with one another, and this takes 
place according to the 1⁰ gical functions of 
judgments. | Are the dee , which are com- ; 
prehended by a certain conception, with re- 
gard to a certain criterion, identical or dif- 
ferent ? Do two conceptions, harmonize or 
do they contradif? one another ? Is the cri. 
terion, which I conjoin with the analytical 
unity of a conception, already compriſed 
under the deſignations by which this unity | 
itſelf 3 is fixed, or is it not compriſed therein, / 
i. e. is the connexion of the conceptions in 
a judgment an internal or an external oe 
Is, finally, a conjunction, which lies i in the 
objects, expreſſed in che judgment, or a con ; 
june- 
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junction but voluntarily thought, i. e. does 

dur judgment concern the matter or thie 
Form of certain conceptionsꝰ Accordingly 
four conceptiòons ariſe. to us; as ſo many 
logical comparative conceptiuns of zden+ 
at and diverſity, of accord aud diſcord, 
of external and internal, of the matter and 
form, of conceptions; whole, conjunction 1 is 
rern ente bet ol. de 
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When a N 18 immediately certain, 


tes lt . 


no reſearch 3 is then 2 neceſſary t to aſſure us of 
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its Validity. But an immediate certain Judg- 
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: ment requires 4 tranſcendental reflexion, 
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i order. to bring. its intelligibility t to light. 
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This ; tranſcendental refledjon « conſiſts in the 
carrying back of t the analytical, unity of the 
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gonception, phich 18 reprelented in the judg- 
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ment,, to, the ſynthetic Ken Art of the 7 15 
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711 The Propgſition 5 wo ſtraight lines incloſe no 
pace, is immediately y certain. Whence this cer- 
Spe as the propoſition. is Tynthetic?, It is the 
original ole "of underſtanding | in the category, 


c greatneſs, . © ien "gives" At 3 I 27091 os 
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Whe Hall now call ol Wogicd compar | 
Hai V / conceptions, conceptions of franſeens 
dent vefletlton, ſo "far as they furnih & 
guide, by which w. We car an car back the logi! 
cal ConjunAicu' of the'eonceptions in a jüdg⸗ 
ment 5 to Me" original ſynthelis' of the origi 
nal uſe er undberltan eing. The intelle Aua 
fyltel of the' great Leibnitz, "wher ein he in! 
wndedt6 Aoi 3 a 'cogyition of the things 
1 tlemfeves, by the pore intellectual Fat 
_ bully” was 6ccafionedentitely by the neglect 
of this trabſbendental reflection. Whe fhall 
examine his Politidns,” According to the dew 
of the conceptions of tranſcendental reflec- 
tion, by which their  unintelli gibility and 
Foidnels" ilk appear of !thenifelves; 
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03 Wy}  Tbntity and” oer fit . The I, 
pium identitatis indiſcernbiltiom ſays, that 

7 theys"'ehmabtoexiſt in nature two ov more 
things of the fame quanitity-and Janne (with 
due Lane fte rh! defignations). 
fouled thi: TO by the'following mere 

logi- 


nations, is not many, but one nn | "When 
ve abſtraft from the way, in which. theſe ob- 
jets appear to our ſenſitive faculty, agcor: 
ding to which we determine their, place in ti: 
me and in ſpace, che underſtanding. cogniſes 
theſe, things, as they are in themſelves. As 
therefore the diverſity of ſpace. and time, in 
which two things of the ſame internal deſig- 
nations are found, does not concern the 
things in themſelves, ſo, ſuch things are by 
no means different from one ae „i. e, 
they are not two, but. g one ding | 
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aſſertion turns away emirgly from 
| the uſe of en e e of the categories, 
quantity and quality, in conſidering the de- 
lignations of ſpace and of time, as having no 
reference to the things in themſelves. As the 
ſynthetic objective unity of conſciouſneſs is 
generated in this original uſe of underſtan- 
ding, in which the analytical. unity, that #e 
* wha the addition of the deſignations of 


quan- 
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quantity and quality; has Kignification,” fo 
the conception has no meaning, in which 
quantity and quality are added to a thing in 
itſelf, but is, on the contrary, entirely dive- 
Ned of all intelligibility. The poſition identi- 
tatis indiſcernibilium conſequently contains 
no cognition of the things in themſelves, but 
only the logical truth, that, when abſtrac- 
tion is made from the criteria, which diſtin- 
guiſh two conceptions, an univerſal concep- 


tion is obtained, which compriſes both. 


64. 

Accord and diſcord. Leibnitz's theodicee 
is built upon the poſition: that realities con- 
joined in one ſubject, can never be in diſcord, 
He ſecures this poſition by the following lo- 
gical reflection. All diſcord between rea- 
lties in nature is but ſeeming, as this repre- 
ſentation ariſes entirely from that of the re» 
lation of objects in ſpace and in time. But 
this aſpect of the things belongs to the mode 
of repreſentation of our ſenſitive faculty 
from which we muſt abſtra d, in order to cog- 
niſe the things, „as Oy are in themſelves. 
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There is however, no diſcord. of realities 
contained in this cognition of the things in 
themſelves. All realities in nature are but 


different one from another in degree. This 


diſſerence however muſt exiſt, as different. 
things muſt exiſt, in order that. nature might 
not contain everywhere a dead uniformity. 


The evils in the world are conſequently no- 


thing) but the phaenomena of theſe realities 


of things, which are different according to 


degree, but not productions of the diſcord 
of theſe realities. 
65. | \ N "4 (0 Nr $3 


When 1 in favour of his . 


Poa to abſtract from the mode of repre- 
ſentation, which poſits the reality of things 
in [pace and in timè, he alſo therewith ab- 


ſtracts from the original uſe of underſtan- 


ding, reality; itſelf. As the analytical uni- 


ty of the conception, wherein we attribute 
reality to an object, entirely reſts on the - 
original uſe of underſtanding, ſo the con- 


ception of reality, which belongs to a thing 
Ins Infelf,; is; deſtitute of all meaning. ,Rea- 
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lities in nature ſo; far as we have an intel 
ligent conception of them) are, by all means, 
in diſcord, and daily experience ſhows this to 


us everywhere. Nothing more remains, the- 


refore, of this philoſophers poſition, than 


the logical truth: that a conception, which 


contains nothing but affirmations in itſelf, 


contains, "ur the fame time, 5 nothing x nega- 
tive. | ++ ? eats ft; „ ENS 2 5 1 n 
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66. 

3) The Bit and external. "os 
nitz's monadology reſts on the following lo- 
gical reflection. The relations of 3 
in ſpace and in time are but apparent deſig- 
nations of them. They are not internal de- 
gnations belonging to the ſubſtances them- 
ſelves. When we abſtract from the ſenſitive 


| mode of repreſentation, in which we repre- 


lent the things in a certain order to ourſel- 


ves, we obtain the pure cognition of intel- 


lect of the infulated ſubſtances, which can 
but be this by internal deſignations, that be- 


long to each ſubſtance by itſelf, (dehignations 


which muſt belong to the ſubſtance indepen- 


dent of wy _— We cannot, however, | 


con- 
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Fonceive any other abſolute internal deſig- 
nations; than the powers of repreſentation. 
Therefore all ſubſtances are monades, i. e. 

fimple beings , whoſe abſolute internal deſig- 
nations are en of e 
a # 5 8 0 | 
E A fre i ee reflection convinces us, 
on 1 the contrary, that the original. uſe of un- 
derſtanding, ſubſtantiality, conſiſts in the 
poſting . of a permanent in ſpace, by which 
time itſelf can only firſt be repreſented. On 
this reſts the analytical unity of the concep- 
tion, 8 we attribute ſubſtantiality to 
a ſomething g. To abſtract from the external 
: relations of ſubſtances: i in ſpace, is as. much 
| as to abſtract from all intelligibility of the 
conception of ſubſtance. All that now re- 
mains to us of this monadology, is the lo- 
gical poſition: that an pject (che analytical 
obje tive unity) is thotight in every concep- 

tion by the adding of cer tain deſignations, 


With, this doctrine 4 atoms falls too the prin- 
ciple of harmonica praeſtubilita, (which reſts there- - 
on), as a principle of illuſtration of the polli; 
| ble commerce of ſubſtances a among one another. 
N Ir A 
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As each fubſtance 3 is only occupied about its own 


proper internal ſtate, conſequently cannot. be . 


any; active conjunction with other fabſtances lo 
muſt a ſubſtance, which: is different from all 


dochefs, have made n originally 'correſpon- 


ding to one another. din Haig in, of 
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1 Matter and form... Leibnitz e 


fs dodtrins of, ſpace | and time, (whereby 


ſpace is the order of thing gs. o far as they 


are; fimultaneous . and time the order of 
things 55 o far as they are confecutive), on 
the following logical. relle d gion. Space "ape 


1 Ji - 


time are but ſo fax deſignations of objecgs as 


they are coplidered. wih reference to one 


4 


another. We muſt now abſtract from t the re- 
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Jai of things to one another, a and, Lonßder 
each thing ods in relation to itlelk, i. e. 
with its internal deſignations, when we wiſh 
to cogniſe it, as it is in itſelf, by the Pure 
intellectual faculty. Therefore che things a in 


themſelves (the monades) are neither in 
ſpace nor in time 2 and, the. repreſentations 


ſpace and time are nothing, but the, ;Concep- 
tion of their relation to one another. . PE 


br . by: 
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We pt a tranſcendental to this la. 


155 reflection. We appeal to the original ule 
of underſtanding i in the categories; according 
to which, ſpace and time themſelves are this 
original uſe of underſtanding. To abftra& 


from this, is to abſtra& from the ſynthetic 


objective unity of conſciouſn eſs, which i Is the 
; balis of the analytical of the conception of 


an objeck. When we refle& only logically, 


53% +! 


in comparing fimply our conceptions, , there 


remains nothing of Leibnitz's 8 doctrine of 


ſpace and time, but the poſition: "that the 
contents (the matter) ol a judgment (the 


ens 30 Lia 
cenceptions . of which it conbiſts) muſt be 
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thought by us, before” we can conjoin them 
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in a judgment, „ 
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3 he "reſult of our ; tranſcondenta tal philoſo- | 
len 8 therein, „that all ſigni- 
f fication and intelligibility of our conceptions 


Be! in the original uſe of underſtanding, that 


it can be laid of each of 8 our conceptions, 


"Of 18 


Is that is as an objet, that 2 27 re ers to an 
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| e that ih has-objeftiye validity, 
hut ſo far h its analytical unity can hę car; 
| ried»back« ton tbe original ſynthetic objective 
unity. We may wom)\conformablegto this 
tranſcendental expofution., Tepreſonz;the o 
ceptiondoſ nonentiti, 1. E. of nathieg,, ac: 
. to the „he of the e io; 


original eee lng hn cox : 
reſponds (an ens rationis 10 ug is the 
conception; of,a Dmenon „that is meither 
in pace nor in kime, and ang boyexer, 
exiſtence: muſt belong! HOU af: mW 5 
Nothing is ſecondly that, Sack has not 
the original uſe of uuilerſtanding, reality, 
for a foundation (a nihil eee Such 
is che conception of empty ſpace. | 
Nothing is thirdly that, whoſe lags 
tion does not reſt on the original uſe of 
underſtanding in the original pgfiting of a | 
permanent in ſpace (an ens aginarium). . 
Such is the conception of a wee 
W 7 e 
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hee tliree conbeptiond: do not run 
PRI Hi original uſe offunderſtanding; 
they ute therefore not 'counterintelligthle, 
But tlie Art utintellügublegras the analyti- 
cal un" Whichvis thotight in then, cannot 
be cridd back to en ere oh- 
jectivs IHG 2713 10 lch 1 al! of 95 451605 


290 Nothing i alls Fushi, dust \\"5hoſe 
Ton riceptio n rüns odlinter to the original uſe 
of undeffianing! (& ni Hegafioum); Such 
18 tlie conception of a 'reAilinear figure of 


two kdes; "the ane of a' ſubſtance, | 


which is <5 prefent* in in a fpace yet without 
filling it; the conception ef a creation of 
; matter. Moi e 4 1 (den 5 . 2 Ns 
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det Bion of thettategories,;\ roithe original 


nels-. Tie nebeſſary to have firſt attained 


7 this tranſeendentab ſtation; in order tobe = 
> able to underſtand- ehe critic in its way 
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out from he ation of mere conceptiann 
It only"leads the attention by degrees to the 
 tranſcendiatall ftarion; zandthe:reader;/ wha 
has but thetandyticab unity :obhiscconcepr 
tions and the, mere logical uſe of underſtan- 
ding always iu view, s firſt conveyed, by the 
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-( \vFheſe bee» conveptions! do not run 
Founter“ 8e the original uſe of underſtanding; 
ey ate therefore not 'eounterintelligtble, 
But tlie) art uintelligübder vas the analyti- 
Ul UM Whichvis: thotight in [them cannot 
be carridd back to re Ae 2 
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this tranſcendental ſtatien; in order tobe 
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| betwixt cognitions @ priari and poſteriori, 

which, it nene 278 * It now ſeems 

very 50 7 72 it is laid, Abet theſe 
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empirical, "which have char ſaurcs* in ex- 
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perience, and on the contrar , thele are a 
: 2 J - AJ, 24 Q.24 
priori, and are named pure cognitions, which 
are found in us independent of experience, 
and only ſtahd- incneed--oF. expbnience as fan 
octaſion to diſcover chemſelves. But the con- 


ception of experience itſelf ſeerus to Eſcape 


us; when were Putin mind cf the ſoeptical 
queſtion conctrhing the ee our 


H robo 10 8111 155 ind. 1 31 0 Heiß rien 
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0 of tits [ enquiry \ gives! two. cniteria, 


by which cogmtions a priori can be certainly 
diſtinguiſhed from congnitions a poſteriori. 
Theſe are aniverſality and neceffity. But 
even theſe criteria elcaps the reader „who is 
not yet a tranſcendental philoſopher. Tis 
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laid of the judgments of experience, gr 
they, do not bear theſe criteria. in themſelves. . 
One cannot ſay; for example, that all men n 


have black hair, nor even, that. thoſe, Ahe, 


ä have, haye it neceſſarily. x But when: one. 
| does not extend the conception. of the. ſub- 
ject i in the judgment of experienge, farther, 
than experience reaches, ſuch a judgment . 
can be valid as univerſal, T he. neceſſity of 
a cgnition can, however, in general lignify 
nothing more, than that a a, Cognition 18, a 
conſequence from. conceptions, and chere 
| fore this criterion. cannot belong 0 any. ab- 
ſolute fipſt,,cognition,. but only always..to 
ſuch; a one, g is, thought ee bo. 
in a; ſyNlogiſm,, hinge it qxaRly, denotes this = 
property. We: haye (par. 28.) ageurately 
taken notice of the Aflerent ſources of; theſe 
various Hts) vs 10 
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343 rec 71 afllg⸗ Ty. t1 Woes 
"nw oe wr. 1 nf. "he. e he 
wirt analytic and ſynthetic juadments is 
pbyious only to. the tranſcendental. philoſo- : 
Pher. When the defignation. N which i is ad- 
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de to a fc ti object in' "4 judgment, is already 
tadüßziit in the” conception of it, the judg- 
rhetit 0 Aticlytical; when it not thought 
tBbrein” the judgment 18 'Tynthetical. The 
nn offti68' of the analytic judgment recalls 
to us the aiialytic unity of the conception. 
Rüt che queſtion; how are ſynthetic judg- 
5 3 well <4 "priori. as a poſteriori ) 
- oma to che original ſytithetic ob: 
jollide Hit!" to the original uſe of Wager: 
mad Aich cotitaifis* this poſhhbilit ty in 
itſelf. 2 bg the critic" epgages in the dog- 
ntdticat afpett of our c bögritions, from the 
ſtarioßk Gf mere copceptibns, 87% ſo it repre- 
ſebts the queſtion, bow are ſynthetic bade 
ments & poſteriori poſſible?! as reſolved, 
the * anſwer, that this . [yntheſis is b. 
ned by meds of experience. It exhibits, 
however, the want of a critic of the facul 
ty of cognition, in the queſtion, how are 
ſynthetic judgments a prion pollible? The 
poſſibility of methaphyfic; „ a8 4 complex of 
cognitions” of objects, Which" lie without 
ile pllere of all erperlenes, reſts on che 
ä er to khis queſtion. ord Bd 97 '> 
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fle e Nünsbg bs 
chitic 18 dsided We ce ene bor 
te tranfcbfldental acfthetit ant the tran! 
ſcendedtdl "logic, Thie firſt Has the Pürb 
Kürze delt the ſecbnd the pure inrellee: 
ddl facufg fr its objöet. This diſfincçtien 
add rhe” Tepreſentation!'of the Faculty t 
cognitions Coplfſüing of the pure ſoafitivd 
d of the pure HHAM6Ar 'Factilty; will be 
fro ddchck in che Following” Confidérutienl 
Our 66 Fflirzont Wiſes" from "the affectlonnef 
objégls. The öbjects act upon ust and 
Prodtich denfätiens, (cle afſbet us). The 
Faculty” bf being: affected, OY s "the" ſenſitive 
faculty; it Is the recef cha of our mink 
ie ſenfäribns produced by” the affection af 
objects arb? However; not het eoglitions 
In order wl whats nBtenb af became 
| cbgriitios) there is ſtill Alorher- function 
required, and this belongs to the uner- 
falilliiig a3, Thie Ebrtfifts in #'{pontaneity of 
che un „Theſe fatulties can but beget 
cognition when united. J he critic! in this E 
whole mode of repreſentation „ accommo- 
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74 [The,Priveretns of art 1, 
dates itſelf to its reader, who. is accuſto- 
mei to cpnfider all qognitions from the ſta- 
tian of mers, conceptigns: If transpoles it- 
ſelf40- the ftation,,of,,one 5110 WhO is, in the 
ſtate, of; gogmiſing 5 without being conſcious 
to himſelf. of, the, original uſe of nderſian- 
ding. therein. and who, finds himſelf. znithin 
the ſphere gf experience, Akon. exer 
having, beſtoped, his . attention, upon. chat. 
Wexperj eue thy original 
ve, unity), in qrqęr, ta lead 
himoby degrees :t0, this: chief, principle of 
all:cognition., ;; Qne but..remarke- in the at⸗ 
tainment of;3his paint, chen original use of 

vndaxſtanding f which. œonſſäthtes even, the 
goneeptien of, #he;aflefion, of. phjecis (cap 
Lalizy Band the, conceptions. of certain facul- 
ties of qu mind. as the ſenſitive faculty and 
che undeyſtanding: anqwithout, having orien- 
ted himſelf in this higheſt point of all cogn- 
tion, the uvintelligibility of the conception 
of objects, which, af##, and produce. ſenſs- 


tions in FUR) 0 . the e of 
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As che ſenſitive, faculty in a is the 
| Fey nay oat affected by, objects, o tue 
tranſcendental. aeſthetic, has the rules ker 
its check, according to which. this, affection 
takes place. Space aud time are, theſe rules. 
Space itz the xule, hnder which, the lenfitive 


kacolty is afſacted hy exterual gbjefts; Time 


that, under which the mind i 1S, affected by i its 5 
own functions. The pure ſenſitiye faculty is 

the. faculty ' of theſe rules. Thele Pe how- | 
ig. 91! onceptions- A no 5 15 35 | 


The ebb and-flow follow the rule of oy por 
ſition of the moon. This rule is a conception. 
1 think the motion of che moon by certain firm 
deſignatians, and the, viciſſitude of; ebb and, flow . 
could Allg; proceed. ee a rule a dif- 
ferent. But concerning f ace ag time , "the af | 
feftion © i "objea 5 can, by no means, 'be thought 
as indepen Fett of AheEre Folds s undoubtediy 
very diffent and really inipractiesble to repre- 
| ſent the true ſpirit of the qritieabh tlieory of ſpace 

and time, When abſtraction is made from the 
. original nſe of underſtanding, an and they are 111 
ſidered only as forms or rules ol the ſenkuirs 
faculty 0 ſee the note 5. 160. of "the eritie of F pure 
reaſon ). | 12 LIE gs Hogs JAY 
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_ y all means, ive u cSberbrich of 
fake 280 k rinie. ' Spabe and time them? 
ſelves” Are however not concep ions "Rh | 
Babe conceptions of chem.“ Space wind ti. 
mie are pure intuitiuus. 'T'herebyThow my 
conception” of* him. (che analytical unity, 

whi ch 1 fl by certain defighations) N. they 
MbilifeIves However are tot coriceptions; but 
belong to the Sriginal' uſe of wderſtanding,; 
das generation of the Original ſynthe- 
tic unity, on which reſts the analytical uni- 
Walk tlie conceptions ol, theme dd 57 
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cerning v wh Hat pace hg time are, in two Aif- 
ferent expoht ions, of Tr "the conceptions. "of 
them, in u z2etnphy;/ieal and in. a tranſeen- 
dentul. The firſt is the mere logical expoſi- 
rion of theſe conceptions: it marks the de. 
Vgofitions,” by which we fix their analytical 
upiry and th nk theſe” od ecks. The ſecond 
Jea 2a ; to, "the ofiginal uſe ok underſtabing; 


time and ſpace wende. . 


2 = 


* ; 5 79. 
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neat [has y Agent ir nmiiag: 
2111 me. ee e e of = 
conceptions teaches, that pace and time are 
ot empirical condeptions, i. e. not conqep- 
ions dl, objeftsithat afſact us, ſo that our re- 
preſentation of thefe, objects. muſt originate 
from the ſenſations: which they, produced, in 
us, It further teaches, .that ſpace. and time | 
are byno means conceptions. Space and 
time in this are in the lame relation, as All 
other objects. AS I. haye a conception of 
wood, ſo have I too conceptions of ſpace and 
of time. But as wood itſelf ĩs nh conception, 
-ſpace and time are likewiſe no conceptions. 
This expoſition. ſays. further, that we can, by 


no means, conceive that ſpace and time are 


not, though ve may eaſily. think, that no oh- 
jects axe to be found therein, It knally teach- 
es us, chat both objects are thought by.us, 
by the predicate;\ greatneſs, and indeed as 
Infinite, greatneſleg, wn not as waved. but 
as given: hies. f ett ehen rag tad 
1 59 Me =P 1 . My 1 geri 5 12K 

+; The: e is the introduction to 
the 2 expoſition..of. fools: con- 
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ceptions. The tranſcendental expoſition | 


e EEO 
1 gil 


Leads to che | \uſe\ of underſtanlling: 


pace and time. Firff concerning ſpace; it 
appeals to geometry, as a feience whoſe 
-ationis and theorems are all fynthetic and 


apockctically certain; which properties can- 


bob -be romproliedded'bur b che gzven er. 
Planation; which repreſents [pace as pure 
Intuition (original uſe- of underſtanding). We 


uſt now, ove all thin gs, remark-here, that 


his appeal ——— is an appeal to te 


procedure of the geometrician, and thàt the 


meauing of the-eritic herein is not, chat che 


Propoſitions of mathematics borrow their 
'certainty from the conception of ſpace, whe- 
xeby'it is a pure intuition. This -procedure 

ak he geometyician, "firſt in his axioms, i9's 

ure ini. ln, (the orägiual ſyntheſis of 
neal. conſtruction) is fpace itſelf, 
(28; e * The unlbanſunỹ of the axiem 
reſts on this original intellectual ſyntheßis, 
which pervades the ſphere of coneeption. 
But the cognition of theorems proceeds ac- 
Gording bo conceptions. They already reſt 
n conotprions;” nan on the àxioms,; ahd 


123 


. ” _ ſerve 


- 
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e Aged as principles of other thecrems. 
' This apodiftical certainty of tlieoréms' Cött. 


| fiſts herein. Their univerſality, however, 
reſts entirely. on the igina! thous of the 


homogen 2 5 
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One enfnnot, properly, ay. of. che qxioms af 
gepmerry 155 that hey carry a podittical certainty 
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at all (like t eorems cognitions from | concep- 
tichs? but Antfrely Lonteprions,! "which are" f. 

medeately taken froin the original uſe of under. 

ſtanding: 80 far anly as I ſybſumpt objede un- 


with . i. * neceſſity, as they are not 


der theſg congeptions, aud determine them by 


Ho. TY d 15 call Luch expreſſions. e 
certain. When 15 ane e. g. a certain pair of 
fir -aight. lines y any delignations whatever, and 
lay of tas Piste that tir Cbnübt iets 3 
ſpace, this cogtitiow 18 apodilicalty: certain, as 
it :abready. contained. by ſubſumption under! the 


univerſal. propoſition |. no are e lines can 
IF) e t NOA Movin % 
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expoſition too appeals to the original uſe of 
| underſtanding, on which the e cognition. of the 


axioms of ti time reſts, e. & time has but one 
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dimenſion; . different; ir are Bot. fl aks 
meous or nen vu ut ſuegeſiug. Bir 
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The reader 4 the critic 10 Ui 4 at once un- 
. the "whols'fpirit of che Erftical theo- 
Ty © of ſpace and time, when he! remarks, that 

- 


| 7 42 ef * 


ſpace is the original Tynthelis of 1 the homoge- 
| neal, which goes from the parts to the whole 
and. that in this original ſyntheſis time. itſelf 
5s: begotten. The critic! notifies” this orig]- 
wal ule of underſtanding Wande eXpre foi, 


pure uin. The c leger, > 87 'edtneſs, 
AS original uſe > of underflanding (not as con- 
n 8 D 7 £435 £114 


8 ception) | is therefore. quite identical with 

the pure. intuition, ſpace. and time. „The 
category, reality, as original uſel of under- 
ſtanding, is alſo identical with the empirical 
or material intuition. It is the original Tyn- 

theſis of the homogeneal in the ſenſation, 
: which goes from the whole to the. parts, (lo 
| 'that thi bis _— of i Wderſtanding begets the con- 
ception of the whole, and thereby y makes es 
that of the' parts pollible) . 2: = 
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and from the > ſpirit of the critical idealifm. . 


ed. T1 | cxrTICar PSOE. . go 


As long as one does not bit this point and 
only underſtands, by intuition the immediate re- 
Aae of a thing (repreſentation. of an in. 
dividual thing), but does not remark, in it the 
original uſe of underſtanding | itſelf, bb long is 
one ay diſtant from the eritical caſt of mind 


ö 
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The critic infers From this theory of 


Feys n 


| abs and time, that ſpace and time, by no 
means, repreſent properties of any things in 


themſelves whatever, but that they are mere 


forms of all phacnomens. It infers that all 


our cognition is cognition of the phaenome- 
na, he not of the things in themſelves; and 
for this reaſon, names its doctrine the criti- 


cul, formal or tranſcendental idealiſm , 


which it diſtinguiſhes, however, from the 
dogmatical or material idealiſm. There is 
nothing, which we wiſh to inculcate ſp much, 
as the aſſurance that our critical idealiſm 
conſiſts in the aſſertion, that the underſtan- 
ding ſyutheliſes and ſchematiſes originally in 
its categories, and that all conjunction which 
we place in the objects. (e. g. in the judg- 

Paur I. | . ment, 
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ment, every reality is an intenſive great- 
neſs), is only for this reaſon objective, be- 
cauſe we ſyntheſiſe originally i in the catego- 
ries. The intelligibility of all our concep- 
tions lies i in this point. The material idea- 

liſm neglects this, and is always dogmatical, | 
as it never quits the ſtation of mere concep- 
tions. The critical has ſo little in common 
'with the dogmatical 1dealiſm , that the whole 
| inGgnificaney of the latter is diſcovered | in 


the firſt, 
%%, foe 

. to the method, Wan which 
the critic has adopted, it is not eaſy to find 
| this true ſpirit! of its idealiſm in its tranſcen- 
dental aeſthetic. - This ſeems to occaſion the 
repreſentation, that the-things in themſelves 
affect us, and produce the intuitions in us. 
In this point of view then, the critical doc- 
wine muſt fi ſt ſeem to us to ſay nothing but 
the identical poſition, which no body calls 
in queſtion, that our repreſentations are not 
the thiogs, which are repreſented. But, ſe- 
Wen when this lylem var. aſſerts, 
1 5 | that 


\ 
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that no application of the categories nor of 


the conception of cauſality, can be made to 


the things in themſelves, it muſt ſeem to us 
to contradict itſelf, when, we are of opinion 


to have found the doctrine therein, that the 


things in themſelves aſſect us. When, on 
the contrary „the doctrine ol the critic con- 
liſts, with regard to the categories, therein, 
that theſe, conſtitute the original uſe of un- 
derſtanding, and herein alſo, confiſts the true 


ſpirit.of the category, cauſality, the formu- 


le: the phaenomena (and not the things in 
themſelves) act upon us and beget ſenſa- 
tions, even expreſſes this uſe of, mel in 
that SOME: i Acid rrogbn 
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ai the critic, as if it taught, that the 


things in Themſelves in a manner hide them. 
ſelves from us, but that notwithſtanding they 
diſcover; their exiſtence, „ by their action 


upon our ſenſitive faculty. This aſpeR trans- 

forms the critical idealiſm into a dogmatical 
lyſtem, as the ee are therein conſi - 
til | F a: dered 


- 
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dered from the ſtation: of mere conceptions. 
The phaenomena are the obje&s of our 
cognition; they are real exiſting objects, and 
it is not illuſion, but truth, when we ſay of 
our repreſentations of them, that objects 
correſpond to them. The critic, in its tran- 
ſcendental aeſthetic, names the phaenomena 
themſelves,” repreſentations! '* Its defign in 

this is but to lead the attention of its rea- 
der by gradation to the ſynthetic objective 
unity of conſciouſneſs.” eee 214 


{41 * 3 e 98G 
Sitio). 454 17 86. 

Dalla iy logic is be "ITY part 
of tranſcendental philoſophy in the eritie. It 
repreſents the underſtanding inſulated in it, 
and diſcovers the ſhare, which it has in the 
generation of cognition; The' underſtanding, 
according to the logical uſe of underſtanding, 
is the faculty of thinking; i. e. of repreſen- 
ting objects to one's ſelf by - conceptions; | 
which again is nothing elle chan judging (hut 
fixing the analytical unity of 'conſciouſneſs 
by che adding of certain deſignations). The 
olfolding: of chis _— ule of underſtanding 
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in judgments e che vritic as a e to 
the dillegtion; of the . e of under. 
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beer judgment may be conſid ac- 
cording to its quantity, quality, relation and 

modality, and is according to quantity, 

either an univerlal, 1 Particular, or indivi- 
dual judgment; according to quality, either 
poſitive; negative, or iofinits; according to 
relation, either categorical, hypothetical, 
or disjunctive; finally according to modality, 
cither . ee e mene or ne 
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The ee of theſe forms of- 3 
ments with the categories is obvious. © The 
critic conſiders them in che beginning as me- 
re conceptions. They are, from this ſta- 
tion; taken notice of as predicates,” which 
are joined to the things, and tis accordingly 
ſaid, that greatneſs, reality, ſubſtantiality, 
poſſibility &c. belong to the things. But that 


harmony gives occaſion to ſurmiſe that theſe 
conceptions are quite different from thoſe 
np P#3: called 


8 The Princiees'of+ Part l. 


called empirical conception and that the 


* principle whereby lubſtantiality is attributed 


to an object, muſt be very different from 
that, e one ee it is black, fluid, 
» OF . „„ MN Wand F 


LE F 
The critic, on account of that harmony 
of theſe categories with the logical functions 
of judgments, names them. conceptions a 
priori, and ſtill more preciſe, hure concep- 
tions of undenſlanding. It ſignifies thereby 
in particular, that theſe conceptions do nat 
ariſe from experience, ſuch as the concep- 
tion of the tranſition of water to ice. It 
places itſelf; in this manner, in the fituation 
of its reader, who believes himſelf to be in 
che right concerning the origin of concep- 
tions of experience. It therefore puts the 
queſtion, ſince the pure conceptions: of un- 
derſtanding have not their origin u expe- | 
- Fience, with what right do we apply them to 
objets of experience? This queſtion is an- 
wered in the eee deduction of the 
Ces LO OLE 50] £5) 18; 40104 r 
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A Male attention ea peo Which is 
called experience, deſtroys; however, very 
ſoon, the quiet aſſurance witli regard to tho 
origin and the validity of the application of 
conceptions of experience unde it will be 
difeovered, that the deduction of he catego- 
ries effectuates much more; than: ite ſeems to 
promiſe, as it properly leads into the nature 
of experience. itſelf, 80 long as the batego- 
ries are conſidered as mere conceptions, juſt 
ſo long will the queſtion ſurpriſe, how does 
the underſtanding come by theſe concep- 
tions? The deduction of the categories tea- 
ches us to know theſe, as the original uſe of 
underſtanding, and the categories are in this 
quality, the very underſtanding. From this 
ſtation we take a view of the nature of e 
rience itſelf, 


91. 
Vinod what has been ſaid, it will not be 


difficult to diſcover the. true ſpirit of the 
principle af the uſe of the categories. 'The 
reſult of their deduction is as follows, the 
categories have application to objects of ex- 

j 1 Perience 
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perience, ſince they make all experience pol- 
; fible;//\Thepoſſibility of experience is not in- 
troduced here as a conception, from which 
that application can be developed. This re- 
preſentation has no meaning. But when we 
transpoſe ourſelves to the original uſe of un- 
derſtanding of the categories, we at the ſame 
time transpoſe ourſelves to the fituation, 
wherein all experience is generated, and per- 
ſpect therefore ſo clearly, chat the catego- 
ries make all experience poſſible, that they 
are OR Ow Sz 1 n 1 
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TUKAL Pi Vosorns; OR CARRYING 
BACK THE CONCEPTION OF MATTER 
TO THE ORIGINAL Ussz or UND- 
STANDING IN ” CATEGORIES 
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After, a Adee of the tin 5 995 un- 
derſtanding, we reject: the thought. of the 
cognition. of. things 1 in. ee : An On- 
talogy, i( ſcience of the, eſſence. of things) 
well underſtood, is nothing. but trauſcen- 
dental Philoſophy, and all metaphyſic of na- 
ture, inſtead of ranging and loſing ourſelves 
in the intelligibilis * regions, . carries. back 
our conceptions, of nature to the original 
| aſs of, eee in the categories. . 


33 n 95. n 29 4:1 in 
10 0 objects, which we NE 17 the Pre- 


dicate, exiſtence, we attribute even therein 


#5 Ses this word in 1 the tr ran riefsss. 
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a nature. If we abſtract from the exiſtence 
of a thing, but ſtill retain the complete 
conception ok it; the complex of the de- 
ſighations x by, which we fix the. analytical 
unity of the nr is the eſſenee at 
che thing: I KOLTTY DO 5) Int 
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We Chat Des Fehrefiens i his principles 
of 3 rational dofrine of bodies. A doctri- 
ne 18 vabionbt, 10 Yar as its truths are cog- 
nolcible from principles, and conſequently 
are apodifically certain.” Such a doctrine 
is only fo lar called, ſeience, in the ſtrict 
ſenſe.” The rationit" doctrine ok bodies is 
the true phyfies. This, as it muſt conſiſt 
in a rational extenſion and hot in a mere 
developement of its conceptions, „cannot be 
otherwiſe effected, than by conſtruction ok 
the conceptions.” For this, that is, mathe- 
matics in general, ſhews us the ouly poſlt 
| ble way, in which conceptions can be ex- 
tended, independent of experience. 


oy 1 , 
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ol develope my congeption of gold, when 1 
mark the yellow colour among the other delig- 
5 Wi. nations, 


nations, by which Tothink this object. I extend 
my conception” of à preeife body, which I nam 

gold, empirically when I find e. g. that it is lo- 
luble in aqua regia. But I extend my concep- 
tion of ai body in general Tationaly, when I cog- 
nile according to the manner of, procedure af 
phykies,. that the line in which a heavy body 
falls encreaſes with, the quadrats of the time. 
The apoditical « certainty f fach a cognition : 
reſts. on fyllogiſms and is therefore called ratio- 

nel. But itt ertehlon and alſo its univerſality 
Ves eon conſtruttion on the original ſynthelis of 
- the] homogeneal,; which readhes the ſphere af 
the, conception“ That empirical, extenſipn ex- 
tends only the conception of a determinate ah- 
ject, which I think by this conception, and not 
the conception itfelf. I cogitate, in the fore. 
going, example, 4 Certain object by the deligna- 
tions, which 1 think in the conception of gol 
This object now ſtands entirely for itlelf, nd 
the new -acquired Jelignation of the fotubitiy 
in aqua regla, coneerns only this. body, and 18 
therefore an extenſion of its conveption , but not 
of the conception of gold, which is as much, 
as that I am not entitled every where: to expe 
_ that delignatian,, where I find d. theſe, criteria, 
Which, conſtitute my conception of gold. On the 
| contrary , as the rational erlegen reſts on can- 
| 1 fo this conflruQtion leads me to ppi | 
ALS 
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That law of the Fall df bodies, to every body, 
20. which dhe Ae of wwe ee, ; 2 
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0 the ſtats of the human mind. This ſtate 
ok n f mihd is a Phaenomenon i. in time, and con- 
kits, as event, in a conſtant vicilhi tude. We 
muſt, by. no means a think of a rational ex- 
| tenhan of conceptions in pſychology, as no 
conſtruction can take place in it. Rational 
pſychology is therefore totally impoſſ ble, 
Ad all Knowledge of our ſoul can never " be 
but empirical, e 2 Lap 
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Ks doctrine of bodies has, quite alone, a ra- 
tional part, and therefore this dos grine of 
bodies is alone underſtood. by the name of 
rational phyhcs,. ſo this is merely called ra- 
tional, becauſe + its cognitions are derived 
from principles. There muſt therefore be 
fe 277 principles, which are not again cogui- 
tions from conceptions. Theſe frſt princt- 


ples. are. dhe original uſe of under ſtanding It- 
alk. 
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elf. We call them, however, metaphyſical 
| principles and remark, that a principle is 


metaphyſical, when it expreſſes the original 
uſe of underſtanding with reference to given 
cognitions of nature. But it is tranſoenden- 


tal, ſo far as it barely expreſſes this original 


* _ 


uſe of underſtanding itſelf. 


The poſition: every alteration has a cauſe, is 
a tranſcendental principle, as it expreſſes no- 
thing farther than the original uſe of underſtan- 
ding of the category, \exiſtence. On the other 
hand, the polition; the alteration of matter has 


an external cauſe, is a metaphyſical. principle, 


as this uſe of underſtanding is therein  expreſ- 


ſed with reference to the natural conception, of | 


matter. 


153 oe; 0 [= Foe TH 7 44 44%. cas 3 
Tranſcendental philoſophy having diſſec- 


ted the original uſe of underſtanding in the - 


categories, we thereby have a clew for the 
exhibition of the metaphyſical principles of 
natural philoſophy. This metaphyſic of na- 


turs will now carry | back the conception of 
matter to the original ule of. under ſtanding, 
= . | oat - 


e 


öl che category, reality, thirdly, of the ca- | 
tegor y, exiſtence, and fourthily, of the ca- 
tegories of modality. On this reſts the divi- 
ſron of this ſcience into Phorononty, Dyna- 
mio, M roheulcs and e e 
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Matter is the moveable in ſpace. Space 
which is'itſelf moveable, is called material 
or allo >e/ative ſpace; that, in which all mo- 
tion mult, at laſt, be thought, (which ! is the- 
 refore itſelf, abſolutely immoveable) i is Nas 
med pure” or abſolute ſpace. | 


The original uſe of underſtanding in the me- 
tatheſis of the place of matter, is here poſtula- 
ted. This is the category, greatneſs,” original 
ſyntheſis of che homogeneal from the part to the 
whole, ſpace. This transpoſition of the place 
of matter, happens, but with reference to a ſpace. 
This ſpace 3 is again transpoſeable with reference 
to another ſpace, and this with reference to a 
third &c. In this manner we Conceive an abſo · 
lute nmbveable; 'intranspoſeable pace; to which 

65 | | 0 
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we refer, at laſt,” in thought, all motion. Is this 
abſolute: fixed ſpace Iomething, or is it nothing? 
pure [pace is only the original fyntheſis of the 
hom ogeneal. The 7 exiſtent Ipace is only the | em- 
pirical and moveable fpace, and'the conception 
of an abſolute immoveable fpace is but an idea; 
that has itfelf nd object, whereby, however, tbe 
ule of experience of underſtanding obtains unity 
in the reference of one moveable Ipace to an- 
other higher moveable ſpace. 
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99. | 5 
Motion of a thing is the variation of 
its external relations to a given ſpace. 


4 


The original uſe of underſtanding; which is 
the baſis of the conception of motion, is the trans- 
polition of place, which always happens with 
reference to a relative ſpace. ' The conception of 
motion in abſolute quiet ſpace has no object. 
The external relations are the relative ſpace. ' Di- 


} rection and velocity however are the two moments, 

= which conſtitute the conception of motion. Di» 

3. rection is the angle, which the line of mo- 

. tion makes with a fixed line in relative [pace. | 
5 Velocity is the line, which is deſcribed in an 

unity of time. This variation of external rela- 

$ tions however is no event. But variation of di- 

h region, or of N are events, which pre- 
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ſuppoſe - cauſes. '| As phoronomy has this meta- 
theſis of place alone for its object, the quantity 
of the moveable is here not taken into conſidera - 


| tion; a the. ſecond and third chapters bring the 


conception of this to the original uſe of intellect. 
The abſtracting from the corporeal greatneſs of 
the moveable, or the conſidering of it as a ſiin- 
ple point, are, however, identical. 5 


10. | 
Reft is the permanent preſence at ; the. 


ſame place. 


Reft is not want of motion. | Tho' this defini- 
tion be cuſtomary , yet this criterion (want of 
motion) is not ſufficient for the object, that 
is wiſhed to be characteriſed. For the want of 
motion of a moveable expreſſes nothing but its 
preſence at one place. When however a body 
goes cover a ſtraight line, it is once preſent at 
each point of it. Does it now reſt at this point, 
or does it move? Every body ſays the laſt; and 
indeed not becauſe this: preſence continues no 
finite time. For when a body is thrown up 
perpendicular, and arrives at that place, from 


which it is forced by its gravity to fall down 


again, it does not remain au inſtant at this place. 


One muſt, however ſay, that it reſts there. Why 


Io? The ſmaller the velocity of a motion is, ſo. 


mul | 
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much the ſmaller is the motion itfelf. Is this | 


motion at any one place = o, Jo is the movea- 
ble in the permanent ſtate, it is there permanently 


preſent , though it may poſſibly not continue there 


for any finite time; it reſts there. Therefore the 
; conception of reſt is a conception, of greatneſs, 

and can even be thought as an infinite ſmall 
motion. * e of en is conſequently 
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Every motion, as object of a poſſible ex- 


perience, can be voluntarily conſidered as 
motion of a body in a quieſcent ſpace, or 


as reſt of a body, and on the contrary, mo- 


tion of the ſpace in an A a _ 
with equal velocity! Sil! 505 6) b e aug 


Phoronomy abſtracts from motive powers, 
whole conſideration belongs entirely to mecha- 
nies, conſequently. from that original ule of un: 
derſtanding, which determines the judgment with 
regard to the motion of a moveable, namely which 
of the. two. is moved, Whether the body with xe: 
ference to a pace, or this ſpace itlelf, while the 
body is quieſcent. Thereſore, as the mere mo: 
tion is here taken into conſideration, it is always 
| the ſame ohject, whether we repreſent tv our- 
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| ſelves the motion, as Teſt of the external pace 


and motion of the body; in a certain direction 
and with a certain velocity, or as quieſcence of 


the body and, on the contrary, motion of the 


relative ſpace, with the lame e but in 
an oppoſite direction 


They are two conceptions, „ however, lich | 


reſt on the ſame original uſe of underſtanding, 
| therefore repreſent the ſame object, the oppoſi- 
tion of theſe conceptions is only alternative i. e. 
one can chooſe either; but not disjunctive, which 
would concern the object. 5 | 
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A motion is compoſed of two motions, 
when theſe two different motions can be re- 
preſented, in the ſame moveable „ las exiſling 
at the ſame time. 5 


E935 tA 6 ad 

This conception ſeems'to — itſelf, in ap; 
pearing to lay, that olle motion (in a certain 
direction and with a certain velocity) 1 is another, 
at the ſame time. The foregoing paragraph; how- 


ever, contains the poſſibility of conſtruction, i. e. 


the carrying back of this conception to the ori- 
gina] uſe of e 18 55 here with the 


reality of chis encep tion: 4 
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Two motions are e at : the vary 
ſame point, when the one 18 pohted as mo- 
tion of the Point in abſolute ſpace, and 


the other as motion of Foy relative ſpace 


in an ad eden direction and wih the lame 
ne e 


Firſt 5 Where two motions in the 
very lame direction belong at once to the 
ſame point. 


11 Es % 


Ag 1 LB 3 The point A is repre- 


5 ſented in motion firſt 
with the velocity ab in the direction Ac and 
fecohdly 1 with the velocity be in the very 
fame direction AC. Poſite then the motion 
of the Point A in abſolute ſpace, in the di- 
rection AC and with the velocity Ab 


A will, at the expiration of the unity 'of time, 


be Found at the place B. When now the re- 
lative ſpace moves at the ſame time with the 
velocity bc = CB and in the direction CB, 
A, after the expiration of the unity of time, 


8 will be found at the place Cin relative . | 


55 will have moved, for all experience ce, 2, xith 
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the velocity AC=ab * be 75 in the d Girec- 
tion AC; 7 | 


| "nd ings Where two motions, „in 
perfeclly oppoſite directions, are conjoined 
at the very ſame your: 


A 3 C „ Aj 18 repreſented ir in mo- 
5 ee v tion, firſt with the velo- 
city ab and in the dire ion AB; but ſecond- 
lz with the velocity ac and in the oppoſite | 
direction CA, Poſite then the motion of the 
point A with the velocity ab = AB in abſo- 
lute ſpace. But at the ſame time the relati- 
ve ſpaceis moved with the velocity a c= AC 
in the ſame direction AB, the point A in ab- 
ſolute ſpace, after the expiration of the uni- 
ty of time, will be found at the place B. On 
account of-1 the motion of the relative ſpace, 
however, the place A will, after the expi- 
ration of the unity of time, be found at C. 

Therefore A vill be found, for all poſſible 
1 experience „to have moved with the velocity 
; ab — ac ==, CB. and in this dire gion. 


„ne caſe.” Where two motions of the 
very fame os are e conjoined 
2413 : Fg — accor- 
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99 
8 The peiat A muſt be repteſeti- | 


ted i in motion wih two motions at Snce, and 


4, 54s 


in he . AC. Pokite A eee, in 3 
ſolute ſpace in the direction AB and with this 


velocity, thus A, after the expiration of the 


unity of time, will be found in B. But the 


relative ſpace is moved, at the ſame time, 


in the direction CA, and with this velocity, 
ſo will the place D in abſolute ſpace, after 
the expiration of the unity af time, be foun' 

in B, and the body will be found tor all ex. 
perience' to bave, in a unity of fime, gone 


over the diagonal AD of Fg: PAIGE 


ABCD. 1 
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| The Sender len of the conception of 4 com- 


vine! motion entirely refts « on the principle (101 J. 
That all motion is but alteration of external re. 


lations; and that abfolute reſt; ss Well as abſo- 


lute motion, is nothing, and that this conception 


has no object, is a propolition, which is equally 


certain with every geometrical axiam, as it, as 
G 3 well 
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well: as this, immediately reſts on the original 
uſe of underſtanding. When therefore this, hare 
motion is conſidered, and no attention given to 
any motive power, tis the ſaine object, which 
18 repreſented, either as movement of the exter- | 
nal {pace and reſt of the body, or as quieſcence 
of this [pace and motion of. the body in an op- 
Wa diresion and with _ W 


E 


a 3 
i 
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75 eee has carried hack he copcep- 
tion of matter to the ori iginal uſe of under- 
ſtanding g, greatneſs. IT his is the metatheſis 
bomogeneal, which is Ge oh. as al, 
completed „the category unity. The ca- 
tegory multitude „however, is the origi- 

nal ſyptheſis. of the unities. This now cor- 
| reſponds- to the conception of the complex 
movement atone and the ſame point. The 
category totality. finally is the completed 
ſynthefis of the unities, and this is attai- 
ned in the repreſentation of the compoſi 
tion of two motions, whoſe directions incloſe 
an angle. 


Meta- 
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Metaphyſical Principles "niſin: 
n ee : 
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bs. moveable. 10 1 as. 70 ink TY 2 | 
hang: The rehſting of all that is moveable, 
which exerts itſelf by its motion to penetrate 
into a certain ſpace, is called'/illing a ſpace. 
A ſpace which is not Killed! is a vacuum. 


Tis the original ale of underſtanding, reality, 
to which dynamic carries back the conception 
of matter. This reality is the ſame with that of 
filling a ſpace, and tis only neceſſary to turn all 
one's attention to the original uſe of underſtan- 
ding and to transpoſe one's ſelf. to it. This con- 
ſiſts in the original ſyntheſis of ſenſations, from 
the whole to the parts, and in the original fixing 
of this Iyntheſis (the tranſcendental determina · 
tion of time, ſchematiſm of the category). This 
category muſt be conſidered by itſelf, as was do- 
ne in tranſcendental philoſophy. The original 
ule of; under ſtanding however, immediately coa- 
leſces with the category, exiſtence, as we have 
already mentioned. As my finger endeavours. to 
penetrate into a ſpace and Feels. reſiſtance, ſo the 
uſe of underſtanding, reality, conſiſts in the ſyn- 
thelis of this ſenſation and. the: original determi- 
nation of time of it. Different. from this, tho 

| | G 4 con 
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conjoined with it, is the uſe of undetftariding, 
exiſtence, the original poſiting of a permanent, 
or conſtant, by which time itſelf ; is repreſented, 
and by which my own ' facceſlive apprehenſion, 
cas 1 was not before in the ſtate of fenſation, 
and now find myſelf therein) is fixed as ſucceſ. 
ſive, i. e. the category, cauſality, on which reſts 
the eee pen of a zeal; in ſpace... 1 
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106. 5 


Matter Hills a ſpace not by its mere 


8 ee but by a peculiar motive power. 


112 The original ufe of undlerſtanding expreſſes 
this conception of plenitude of ſpace (105.). The 
Eategory exiſtence polites © permanent, or eon- 
ſtant, whereby time itſelf is firſt reprefentable, as 
eauſe of the reſiſtance. The event however which 
is occaſioned, is a motion. Therefore the power, 
by which matter fills a ſpace, is a motive power. 
The conception, on the contrary, that matter fills 
a ſpace. by its mere exiſtence, expreſſes an oc- 
cult quality. This aſſertion is taken from the doz- 
matical ſtation, ' from that of bare conceptions, 


from which the categories are conſidered as pre- 


dicates, and the original uſe of underſtanding 
is not taken notice of. in them. It can, there- 
fore, he cogniſed only from conceptions and alſo 
according | to the h of contradiction, that 


— 


2 : | there, 


_ 
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there; where matter is, there can be no other 
matter at the ſame time. But only firſt when 
have been attentive to the original uſe of under: 
ſtanding cauſality, do I inderſtand myſelf in 
my conceptions and perſpect, that 5 when the 
motive power; Which kills. a- certain, ſpace, is 
equal to that, which is endeavouring to pene- 
rate into the ſame: ſpace;; this; ſpace, cannot be 
filled by it. As a greater-pawer however can ibe 
poſited: above every finite one, this greater power 
would, by all means, fill the lame fpace, which 
is already fled (quite uniſormly) hy the ſmaller, 
In ſhort, the underſtanding, attaches the whole | 
conception of matter to this motive eee 5 "Its 
and n — 3s maler. | 
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he power. of attraflion is that motive 
power Z by. which. matter can be the cauſo of 
the approximation. of other. matter to itlelf, i 
(or, which is the ſame, whereby it reſiſts the 
removal of other matter from itſelf). 
Ne power of repulſion. is that, by which 
matter can be the cauſe of removing. other 
matter from itſelf, (or, which is the ſame, 
by which it refiſts+ the PRE of 
other niatter to itſelf. | FL] 
7 We 
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We mnſt here and in future well remember 
the contents of the preceding paragraphs; and, 
in order to underſtand theſe expoſitions with 
Slearneſs, muſt diveſt durſelves of the Prejudice, 
| That matter Alls a [pace by it's mere exiſtence, 
: and that] where matter is, there no other can 
be at the ſame time: Therefore it will be in- 
rellfgiblebto us, that the repullive power of mat 
ter; of Which we are treating, is that motive 
| power,” which properly compoſes the material 
of d fpate. The communication , motion by a 
pereniflion'( (which mechanics has for its object) 
18 Rot thought of here in the conception of re. 
Pullive power, but only the diffuſion of the ma. 
terial. The power of attraction muſt alſo not 
pe confounded with that draught, which a body 
in motion occaſions and carries another along 
With = it. is. the power af attraction (Which 
will ſoon be ſhewn to be an. eſſential \ power of 
matter) by Which matter endeavours to take 
other matter into ſelf F 


3 * 


t Re gen . 
M.atter fills it's ſpaces by repulſive po- 
wers of all it's parts, i. e. by an expanſive 
power peculiar to itſelf, which has a preciſe 
degree, above or below which greater or 
ſmaller ad infinitum can be thought. 8 
bi For 
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For wherever this expanſive power is, 
werd t00'i is matter. Therefore there are no 
parts of a material ſpace, in which the « EX: 
panſive power is not to be found, becaulſp 
this, would Ggnify,. that there; is. matter, 
which is not matter. This expanſive powen, 
however muſt have its preciſe degree. For 
were ir infinirely (great; it would® diffüſe it. 
ſelf in 4 finite” time thro' univerſal” fp Jace 
mich is ; incompatible with the original 1 ob of 
underſtanding, But, were, it, infinitely. ſmall, 

| po diffuſion whatever of this power would, in 
a finite time, take place, which is equally 
counterintelligible. We call this expanſive 
power the original elaſticity of matter, be- 
cauſe it is matter itſelf, and its conception 
conſlitutes the conception of matter, and 
thereby diſtinguiſh it from the derived elaſti- 
city, which reveals itſelf as empirical pro- 
perty of various matter e.. of air). 
4091559 167 amor 

Matter, in its motion, penetrates othet 
matter, when it totally annuls ris [pace of 
its 5 expanſion by compreſſion.” e 


We 
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We muſt here not think al empty. interſtices, 
Res are contraſted by external compreſſion of 
matter, when it 1s believed, that this comprel. 
ſion can be continued even u no —_— inter. 
River more are therein to be found. . 

The mechanical compreſſion! is tech by che 
| hs motion. On the contrary; the 
dynamical compreſſion of matter, Which is our 
Iabject at preſent, .conliſts in the, ; penetration. of 
matter , into. the ſpacs, which, bs. already filled 
with 8 and matter is compreſſed, » when 
the 1 pace of its expanſion i is conthalted.” It wonld 
be penetrated, when, by fork dynamical com- 
preſſion,” ibis ſpace: could be entirely annulled, 

1. e. be pe even to OY een, point. 
1 51 
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a YO! Matter can 3 to: inity; = 
never penetrated. For as the original ex- 
panſive power is the material of a ſpace and 
che permanent, which makes all repreſenta- 
tion of time poſſible, ſo the degree of this 
power muſt be in the inverſe ratio of its dif- 
kuſion. Now a greater power can be thought, 
than every finite power. Therefore every 
determinate matter, which is no thing but a 
preciſe quantum of orig iginal expanſive power 
ö that 
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chat fills a certain determinate ſpace, can be 
brought by a greater comprefſi ive Power to a 
ſmaller | ſpace. a Were now this ſpace brought 
even to a mathematical point, the degree of 
expanſive power .would become infinitely 
great, and this power would not be preſent 
at any place, which is repugnant to > the ori- 
ginal uſe of underſtanding. 1 | 


11 


The impenetrability of matter, which 
reſts on the refiſtance that proportionally in- 
creaſes with the degrees of compreſſion, is 
called the relative; but that, which reſis on 
the previous poſition, that matter, as ſuch, 
is by no means capable of compreſſion, is 
called the abſolute impenetrability. The ple. 
nitude of ſpace with abſolute impenetrability 
is called the mathematical, that with relative 
Mn the wa ge Plenitude of ſpace. 
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There ie no other compreſſion, according te 
ta conception of, abſolute impenetrability, chan 
that, which conſiſts in the contraction of the 
empty imerſtices of matter. This impenetrabi- 
1 is nothing more nor leſs than an occult qua- 
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lity., For the anſwer to the queſtion : why the 
ſpace, that is uniformly fled with matter, can- 
not ſtill be filled with other matter, at the lame 
time? is, becauſe matter is impenetrable. The 
conception of relative impenetrability (110.), on 
the other hand, reſts on the original uſe of un- 
derſtanding of the dynamical plenitude of ſpace, 
i. e. of che category, reality, and is therefore not 
ſubje& to this reproach. | 


112; 


Material ſubſlance is that i in ſpace, which 
is moveable by itſelf, i. e. ſeparated from 
every. thing, elle, which exiſts without it in 
ſpace. The motion of a part of matter, by 


which it ceales to be a part, is called ſepa- 


ration. The ſeparation of the PR ts of n mat- 
ter is. the phyſical diviſion...” | 


3 


Material Tobltance, maror,* original power of 


| e are identical. It is the permanent. Its 
quantum is permanent, tho the Ipace of its ex- 


panſion ſhould be en ed or contraQted, and 
its Place in Tpace varied,” The" originaF Poſiting 
of this permanent is an ar fins ule of under: 
ſtanding and makes | an "repreſentation Pr time 
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| Matter is "infinitely divifible, and into 


ps of which « every one is again matter. 8 


For the ſpace, which is filled by matter, 
is mathematically diviſible ad infinitum, i. e 
it conſiſts, how Imall ſoever it may be; al- 
ways of other ſpaces. Now the material ſub- 
ſtance i is the ſame with the original expanſive 
power, which fills this ſpace. As the mathe- 
matical ſeparation of ſpaces ſeparates theſe 
ſpace- filling powers from one another, ſo it 
is a diviſion of material ſubſtance into mate» 


rial ſubſtances, and goes therefore. like! that 


+- * 


of ſpace, . to infinite. n 
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1 „can perfectly conſiſt with the previous po- 


ſition of the abſolute; impenetrability of matter, 
but not with the conception of relative impene- 
trability and the dynamic plenitude of ſpace. For 
according to the firſt, whoſe: conception repre- 
ſents matter by the predicate of exiſtence, and 
is however not taken from the original uſe of 
underſtan ding of this category, one may admit, 
that, though the [pace, which matter occupies, 
be geometrically diviſible to infinity, yet its parts 
cannot be ſeparated one from another, this mat - 
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ter is therefore an abſolute ſimple ſubſtance, i. e. 
a .monade. This aſſertion would be really dog. 
matica), as proceeding from the ſtation of mere 


: conceptions, and could only have the appearance 
of validity, 0 Jong as the intelligibility of the 


conception of matter, Which donſiſts in nothing 
but the original uſe of underſtanding of the ca- 


- tegories, was, not brought to light. With this 


the monadiſt is deprived of every. Lubterfuge. 
The adding of the deſignation, exiſtence, reſts 
on the original uſe of underſtanding of the. cate- 
gory relation, which here conlifts in the origi- 
nal poſting of a motive power, that flls ſpace; 
wherever this is, there is alſo material ſnhſtance 
lubſiſting of ätlelf, a permanent, or conſtant, by 
which all repreſentation of time is poſſihle. 
The mona diſt, who is, as already ſaid, a 
dogmatiſt, proves from mere conceptions, that 
matter conſiſts of fimple parts. "Tis a compo- 
lite. When now all com poſition is annulled in 
thought, the ſimple remains. This ſtation of 
mere conceptions, which has been Io oſten men · 
tioned, is that of the eognition of things. in'them- | 
ſelves. Were our cognition ,- therefore, à cogni · 
non of the things lin themſelves, that polition 
would be apodictically certain. Carrying hack the 
conception of matter to the original ule of under- 


ſtanding, and thereby furniſhing intelligibility for 


our conception, is, however, identical with the 
a I "2 $0g- 
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cognition of matter as phaenomenon. From this 
ſtation, therefore, from which (we: underſtand 


ourſelves, and our,,conceptions have but. firſt, Jig- | 


nification, does our polition, papain the infinite 
divifibility of. matter 5 ? a branes 
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-'T he poſſi bility. of matter; requires a 


80 of attnaction, as its 8 ire 
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fundamental Power. 


For a certain dderernibate quantum of 


matter, which is nothing but : a certain quan- 
47 [4 © LL 
tum of original, expankive. power, contains 


nothing, in itſelf, which, Umits 3 its. plenitude to 
a certain. ſpace. By mere repullive powers 
matter would therefore be diffufed thro' uni- 
verſal ſpace, | As now the,degree of expanhve 
power is in the inverſe ratio of the ſpace, in 
which it is diffuſed, fo the degree of an ex- 
panſive power; which is ſpread in univerſal 
ſp ace, would be infinitely ſmall; i. e. equal to 


8 111180 


nought. A finite quantum of 1 matter would 
therefore. be found nowhere, i. e. every ſpace 


* 


which could be given would be perfectly 


empty, which is repugnant to the original 


ns of * underſtanding; Therefore the / Meal 
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poſſibility of matter (the intelligibility of 


its conception) ſtill requires an original com- 


preſſive i. e. attractive power, by which the 
diffufion of every determinate lualttum of 


matter may be limited to a preciſe > ſpace, and 


matter therefore in general exiſt. 


We likewiſe call the ond power 1 at · 
traction an original compreſlive: power. But this 
is not the mathematical compreſſion, 1 which | 
a body forces another out of its, place hy prel- 
ſure, L E. by means of Its power, of expanſion. 
This requires f for its own | poſſibility an origl- 
nal power of attradticn, which is the ground of 
a dynamical compreſſion (1090. It is the power, 
by which a filled ſpace' e Ke. Xerts + itlelf to take an · 


- 


other into itſelf, | 7 416) oc! VVV 


The cognition, however; that an original pow: 
er of attraction belongs to matter, is à cogni- 


tion from conceptions; and che certainty, which 


it yields, therefore, apodictical. The poſition, 
chat an original | power of expanſion belongs to 


ä matter; Was not of this * The made of 


cogniling this, was "the lame. with that of every 


| geometrical axiom, in Kolding up the original 


ule of underſtanding and immediately exhibiting 
by it the reality of the conception. Tis obvious 


that. che original, — «a the ma- 
68 | | . terial 
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| e ulelk, * the material fabſtance, therefore 


that; which conſtitntes has conception of matter. 


But the original powen of attraction has by 
no means the ſame. property, with the original 
power of expanſion, that by it matter is given, 


It is not the real; it only limits the real. The 
exiſtence of this power is., cogniſed. as conſe- 
quence from the conception of a ſpace, which 


is filled by the expanſiyve power, becauſe matter, 


exiſting by means of expanſive power; alone, 
would fpread itſelf | thro? univerſal pace, a in- 
ſomuch. bays: no mei RACE Whatever would 
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Matter is not poſſible: 70 mere power of 
6 without re pulfion?" For if matter 
exiſted by mere potter of atrra Hon the ſpace 
of its diſſuſion would be dinuniſhed ad infi- 
nitum, i. e. it would go to a, mathematical 
point, conſequently there would exiſt no 
matter. Therefore repulſive powers, which 
limit this original compreſſion, are een 


kor the poſhility of mattar .. gc 8 


This poſition in bas ty nothing bu 
what' has been already Mmuſtrated, hat Matter HH 
it ſpaces ay: means of repullize.powers of all its 
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parts, (108.).' The politing of this power of 


expanſion, as the permanent in ſpace, conſtitutes 
the intelligibility of the conception of matter. 
Thus when the original power of expanſion, 
which fills a ſpace, is poſited, the exiſtence of 
an original power of attraction is cognoſcible 
from mere conceptions, and, vice verſa, the 
exiſtence of an original power of expanſion is 
cognoſcible from bare conceptions, | when ori- 
ginab power of attraction is previously poſited. 
Our paragraph expreſſes this laſt. When We are 
however attentive to the relation of our under- 
ſtanding to the generation of the conception of 


matter, and alſo to the real poſſibility of this 


conception, tis the original power of expanſion, | 
In the poſiting whereof is revealed the! original 
uſe of underſtanding, with which neunte! Philo: 

ſophy muſt therefore commence. 


| 1 £ allo „„ 

ben inthe iy fical ſenſe, is the im- 
dere action and reaction of impenetrabi- 
lity. The aQion of one matter upon an- 
other, without the reach of contact, is the 
action at à diflance (actio in diſtans). This 
action at a diſtance, which is, poſſible even 
without. the aſſiſtance of intermedial matter, 
is called the immediate action at a diſtance, 
£189 „„ or 
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or alſo the afion of one matter upon an- 
other thro the empty ſpace. 

TW ſpaces are in geometrical contact with 
one another, which, in fact, come together, 
but in ſuch. a manner, that the one falls either 

entirely within, or entirely without the other; 
but filled ſpaces are in phyſical contact with one 
another by immediate action and reaction of their 
powers of expanſion, in their common hounda- 
ries. As now there is matter, where. original 
power of expanſion is, ſo cauſe and effect of 
both ſubſtances, which are in contact with one 
another, is nowhere but in the common boun- 
dary. The original power of attraction of mat - 
ter is of another nature; its action is indepenr- 


dent of all contact J and therefore an action at 
a diſtance, | 


wi 11 7. : 
The FOE attraftion of all matter is 

its immediate action upon other matter thro 
the vacuum. For the original power of at- 
traction ĩs the cauſe of the diffuſion of a pre · 
ciſe quantum of original power of expanſion, 
which extends to hxed boundaries, it there- 
fore itſelf contains the ground of the poſſibi- 
lity of phyſical contact. It alſo acts inde- 
H 5 5 
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pendent of all matter that is found between 
the movent matter (which belongs to it) 
and the moved matter (on which it acts and 
the action of one matter upon another, by 
means of this power, is cherefore an action 
through the vacuum. TRE, . 


-x 


That our andetfianding; relative to the * Cog- 
. nition of the original power of attraction of mat · 
ter, is quite different from that of the original 
power of expanſion, we have already weighed. 
The firſt cognition is from conceptions, the ſe- 
cond immediately reſts on the original uſe of 
underſtanding. The firſt is not, however, an 
inſignificant conception, but a true cognition, as 
its firſt principle is the original uſe of under. 
ſtanding of the categories, reality and exiſtence. 
*Tis neceſſary to be very attentive to this. Mat- ” 
ter is given us in the power of expanſion , and 
therein alone conſiſts all material. The original 
uſe of underſtanding here conliſts in the original 
politing of a dauſe,; of a motive power, which 
reſiſts that, which is exerting itſelf to penetrate 
into the ſame ſpace. | Therefore, as this motive 
power, as mere power of expanſion, would 
diffuſe itſelf thro univerſal ſpace, and thereby 
leave every preciſe ſpace empty, there till be- 
longs to matter an e power of attraQion, 
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„lich bounds It diffuſton t 16 a x determinate ſpace: 
It is eren Aa concluſion, | i. e. 1 a cognition 
from conceptions,” wherein we attribute this ori- 
a ginal power of attraction to matter. "This" power 
then acts independent of all plenitude, Con ſequent- 
ly immediately” upon every other matter, whether 


there be other! intermedial matter or not. [175 THR 


; 4 F 


| The 5 noo powers of expanſion and attraQion 
are fundamental powers of matter. 'Twould, 
however, be counterintelligible to pretend to 
make them comprehenſible, The higheſt pitch 
of all philoſophy, 1, e. of all that is comprehen- 
able, IC the intelligible, and this lies nowhere 


but. in the original ule of underſtanding. | 


| Thoſe, powers are called, for this on kame 
deere powers, in order to ſhew that they 
are not derived from any thing, i. e. that they 
can, by no means, he comprehended, and not 
indeed becauſe this is impoſſible for us as men, 
but as it is in itſelf impoſſible, and a poſition, | 
which requires this, has no meaning whatever. 
But as the cognition of thegoriginal power of) at- 
tractzon is actually a comprehending, and this 
Cognition is not an immediate cognition of un: 
derſtanding, like that of the original power of 
expanſion , lince l the conception of 
matter is already e ec onſtituted by the oriterion of 
3 of expauſion, ſo. tlie judgment: an ori- 
53S | II 4 ginal 
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| ginal. power of attraction belongs to matter, ap- 
| pears to us [yntherieal, and it is difficult for us 
to allow, without t this view. of the original uſe 
of underſtanding, hat matter, by means of this 
power, acts where it is not. It ſeems contra- 
= dickory to lay, that matter acts where it is not. 
But this contradiction lies in the permutation. of 
the original power 5 attraction with the power 
of expanſion. Concerning this, it is unqueſtiona- 
bly valid, that matter acts only there, by means 
of it, were it is, hence it itſelf makes up mat. 
ter nd conſtitutes the conception of it. | | 
That which is called adheſion, is evidently 
different from this original attraction; this be- 
| vow to lie eſſence of matter, as OP” in ge- 
neral; that is a property of various matters, 
which 3 is empirically. cognoſeible.. That takes 
place only in contact; this aQs 0 of 
contact and Wales, ie Arlt poſſible. 
at e e e lil Tic 
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A movent power 5 . which ei fab- 
8 act upon one another only in the 
common ſurface of contact, is called a ſuper- 
ficial power; but that, by which a material 
ſubſtance c can act immediately upon. rhe parts 
| of another, even beyond the ſurface of con- 
e „is named a pe enetrating Powers... 
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The original, power of expanſion, . which con- 
firutes the material itſelf, is only a ſuperficial 
power: 7 When ; polite, that one matter acts, by 

fg upon another, this but happens } in the com- 
mon ſurface of contact, fo that this action at ons 
place (in the ſarface of contact) is identical 
with the exiſtence of matter (of an infinite [mall 
quantum of power of expanſion). The original 
power of attraftion is, on the contrary, a pene- 
rating power. By it matter acts, where it is 
not, and occupies a ſpace, without filling it. 
As now it belongs to the efſence of matter, we 
muſt- therefore' exclnde all empirical deſignations 
of matter, in its conſideration, and give atten- 
tion to the mere poſſibility of matter, ſo the 
quantum of attraction of a matter is proportio- | 
ned to the quantum of the materiel, i. e. of its 
origine! plenizuds. .  ; 5 
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The original power ol attraqtion, on 
3 Teſts even the poſſibility of matter, 
as ſuch, extends itſelf in coſmical ſpace, im- 
mediately ad infinitum, from every part of 
it to another, and acts according to the in · 
verſe ; ratio of the quadrates of the diſtances 
| of che Matkers,, For this reaſon, as this pow- 

er 
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a er 1s an eſſential, fundamental a 
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ad, as alrea- 
dy ſaid, penetr ating Power of matter, fo that, 


ett 


independent of all plenitude of the ſpace, 


which 1s found betwixt the matter, in which 
it inheres, and the moved matter, it acts im- 
mediately on the latter; thus no principle of 
annihilation of its effects can lie in the ex- 
tent ok this dig ance. The original power of 
attr action, ther elore, which is peculiar 1 to the 
material of a ſpace, ſpreads its effets in all 
direcions ad infioitum. But as. the. degree 


of attra gion is as much ſmaller, as the ſur- 


face is greater, on which a certain quantum 
of attraction ſpreads itſelf, and as theſe ſur- 
faces of diferent diſtance, which take up tlie 
ſame quantum of attr action, that proceeds | 


from the ſame point, are in the ſame relation 


as the quadrates of theſe diſtances (accor- 
ding to geometrical demonſtration), it is evi- 


dent, that the effect of the original power of 


attraction of matter is in the inverſe ratio to 


every other matter, as the quadrate of their 


diſtance e en another, 8 


As now every part of 4 [pace filled with 
matter exerciſes original ati action on erery other 


Part 
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part of this ſpace, and is again attracted by it 
in its turn, fo *tis this conflict of the fundamen: 
tal powers of matter, which makes the diffuſion 
of a power of expanſion to determinate bounds 


poſſible, conſequently the plehitude of a ſpace 
to a preciſe degree. | 


The problem is now cogitable, to conftruts 
the poflibility of matter, i. e. to produce the 


orjg ginal uſe of underſtanding for the conception 
of a power of expanſion of a preciſe degree, a 
material which fills a certain ſpace. The ſolu- 
tion of this problem belongs no more to the me- 
taphyfical principles ol natural philoſophy, but 
becomes an object of pure mathematies. As how- 
ever matter acts immediately by its attraction on 
all other matter in the whole coſmical ſpace, fo 
the plenitude of a ſpace to a preciſe degree, 
i. e. a preciſe matter, is only poſſi ible by the 1 in- 
terlacing of all other material ſubſtances 3 in col. 
mical ſpace. _ : ; 

The effect of the original powers of | attrac- 
tion, which is effential to all that is material, 


is the univerſal gravitation. In a ſyſtem of mate- 


rial ſubſtances, which exerciſe original attrac- 


tion upon one another, gravity. is the exertion 
of moving itſelf in the direction of the greateſt 
gravitation. The attractions muſt not be repre- 
ſented as rays, which praceed from one point 


and thence. to the ſurface, as this mode of re- 


pre- 


% 
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preſentation leads to the diverging of the rays, 
and afterward occalions points in the ſurface, 
which are not attracted; but the ſurfaces 3 which 
are attradted muſt be made to the terminus a quo, 
and from this, which i is attracted in all its points 
by one material point, to draw ſtraight lines to this 
point, and repreſent theſe as radii. of power. 

It is alſo ſaid of the original attraQion of 
| matter, that it acts at all diſtances, in the in- 
verſe ratio of the quadrates of the diſtances. We 
may fay of the original elaſticity, that it acts in 
the inyerſe ratio of the cubes of the infinite 
ſmall diſtances. F or this power is a mere ſur- 
face- power, which only acts in contact, it can 
however be repreſented as active at infinite ſmall 
diſtances, notwithſtanding the conception of it be 
identical with that of the material in general, 
As the degree of this elaſticity is in the inverſe 
ratio like the corporeal ſpace, wherein this pow. 
er diffuſes itſelf, ſo this effect is in the inverſe 
ratio of the cube of infinite ſmall diſtances, con- 
formable to the mathematical mode of Tepreſen- 
tation of relation of hounds, in which the con- 
taQ is til thought as an infinite ſmall diſtance. 


Our dynamic has then carried pack the 
conception of matter 10 the original uſe of 


Ander — 
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uriderftanding 36 the categories of quality; | 
according to' which che original power of ex- 

een, was s the Teal, nden are _ ſpace. - 
tion, Wh which, ſo far as it can, teins 
would be penetrated, conſequently the ſolid 
totally annulled. Matter, that is, the diſſe- 
mination of original power of expanſion in 
preciſe bounds; is but poſſible by tbe uon 
of both powers, therefore only through Tims: 

tation of the effect of the firſt Power by 1 the 
ſecond... | 
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But with WD to the oxy bird afabe 
ſpecifical Ante of matter, it is not an 
object of the metaphyſic of nature, which, 
in the exhibition of the fundamental powers 
of matter, diſſects the original uſe of under? 
ſtanding, on which its conception reſts. Our 
ſole buſinefs now is to ſhew'the moments, by 
which this ee e in 1 be W l 
mim „ 1 . 
e ew, OTB 18 ; 3 

A Say. in the phyſical Ggnification,” is 
matter between Preciſe bounds (which' has' 


wh 


there- 
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therefqre a figure). The ſpace betwixt theſe 
bopnds, conſidered according to its extent, 
is the © contents, oF the gin or The 3 4 


„ 


calle. 1 . 
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"There is an abſolute Abit in . kyttem ol 
e. impenetrability, which matter has, when 
it has no empty interſtices. We have polited in 
the place of this empty conception, that of ple - 
nitude of [pace through original power of expan- 
Fon. A matter is, according. to 92 7 denſer 
than another, [when the degree of its plenitude 
is greater than that of the other, and an 4 
lute r in this e IS conſequently 

4 hohemity.” re erty ot faners e, 
n ; ane N 3 3 e 
J 125. ̃ 

Attraction, ſo far. as it 18, Wong as ra 
en in contact, is called coheſion. Matter, 
whoſe parts, notwithſtanding! their ever ſo 
firm coheſion among themſelves, can never- 
theleſs be brought to move upon one an- 
other, by the ſmalleſt motive power, is Liquid. 


Parts of matter are however moved upon 
one another; when they: are only forced, wich- 
gut, diminiſhing the quantum, ol contact, to 
5 | change 


Yd do we i. 4 
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change this among themſelves. Parts of 
matter: are Jeparated,: when the contact with 
others 18 not only chaugedz but amulled, or 

its quantum dimirfiſhed:;' 1 firm (Fig 825) * 


1 28 


| body, 18 that, whoſe parts cannot be moyed 


10 0 5 90) 1 ohne 


upon one another, by every power, (wh nich | 
cauſequently reſiſt this.diſplacing, with a cer 

tain: de greèe of Power Net Friction is that, As 
impedes this dif placing of matter; The vi igid 
i body 18 brittle, when its Parts cannbt be mo- 
ved upon one another, with Fut breakin 


HG 43 hoe. | Ay: 5 go 18 5 
3 eib et bibel up a 5 
theſe” planes, formed by the fluid, attract qone 
another with the lame force; by Which they are 
drawn in an oppoſite. direction, by their adjoi- 
ning parts; there is no! adhehow to overcomes 
though that attraction ſhould be conſiderable ! in 
| the contact, and this body is therefore a fluid. 
There is no, coheſion to overcome in it, though 
the parts, may... * all incans, -cohere with a 


1 1 


greater power than in firm bodies. When, on 


ing, 2 


me contrary , a Tigid 4 is Teparated i in thought | 
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| * The 15 muſt be properly. oppoſe to the 
fluid, as Euler has determined it, To. the Sou 


A 


is to be oppoled the hollow. | Rok oh aa 
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5 4 ſection, ies parts; in ſhis plane of tontad, 
draw) themſelves together with a greater force, 
thauf they would be drawn in an oppoſite direc- 
tion and there.) is . thereforg, 2 gohgſion to over- 
come. The particles. do not adlait of being mo- 
ved upon one another. From the coheſion. of the 
particles i in a. Haid body, and the poſſi bility, en 
that avcount,; of moving them upon one another, 
follows. even the property of the fluid; chat its 
particles endeavour to produce tlle greęateſt quan- 
tum © contact among one another, and the [mal- 
Jeſt with the circumambient ſpace, that, ther efore, 
a drop of water always endeavours to 5 1 8 the 
globular form. The hydrod ynamie reſts on the 
property of the fluid, that no friction of the par- 
ticles is cherein poſſible, but that on the con- 
trary a ſpreading, of the preſſure, on any part 
whatever, kes, place in it, in all aan. 


8 
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© Haſtitity | is the faculty of patter of re- 

Covering its hze or figure, which' has been 


1 r * 


chauged! by another n motive Power, upon its 


: B34 324 30 lee 


| remillion. It is either expanſive or attratti- 
ve; the firſt i in order to aſſume the former 
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greater volume after the compreſſion, the lat- 
ter the former ſmaller after the expanſion. 


f 
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; The action of b odi ies in motion upon one 
another, by. communicatiop of their motion, 
is called mechanical; but that of matters, ſo 
far as they, even in reſt, mutually alter the 
conjun Aion of their parts, by their own pow: 
ers, is named chemical. This chemical i in- 
Auence 1 is called ſolution, ſo far as it bas the 
ſeparation « of the parts of a matter as, eſſect; 
but that, whoſe efedt) is the ſeparation of two 
matters, which maintain one another in a 
ſtate of ſolution, is called decompoſition. 
Mechanics hangle the action of one matter 
upon another, by communication of its mo- 
tion. We have here conſidered that movent 
power of matter, which conſtitutes the material 
itſelf. So Jong as one matter only ſeparates the 
parts of another, the ſolution is not yet abſolute, 
The "ſolution is abſolute, - when no part of the 
ſolution can be produced, which does not con- 
tain in itlelf parts of the diſſolved matter and of 
the menſtruum, in che relation, in which the 
Whole of theſe ſpecifically different matters were 
to one another. Therefore two (or more) ſpe» 
cifically different matters would, according to 
an abſolute ſolution, fill one and the ſame ſpace 
- Pant I. 1 e 
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uniformly, (conſequently not ſo, that the parts of 
the one would be belide thoſe of the other). The 
queſtion is, whether ſuch an abſolute ſolution 
be cogitable? or rather, if this conception be 
intelligible? The diſſection of the uſe of under- 
ſtanding, on which reſts the conception of mat- 
ter, as a real in ſpace, expreſſes the real pol- 
r 1. e. the intelligibility of this conception 
of abſolute ſolution. The queſtion therefore is 


only, if this phaenomenon be to be found in na- 


ture? It muſt however he allowed, that when 
the ſolution is gone to certain moleculas of the 


diſſolved matters, it would ftill go on farther, 


if the ſolvent power of the menſtruum continued. 
Though ſpace be diviſible. ad infinitum, the com- 
pletion of this abſolute ſolution, in a determi- 
nate time, can {till be thought, as every preciſe 
time contains an infinite number of infinite ſmall 
particles of time. Kant repreſents, in this man- 
ner, the poſſibility of an abſolute ſolution. . Im 
however inclined to think, that a condition is 
admitted, in this mode of repreſentation, which 
is directly oppoſite to abſolute ſolution, namely, 


the mere ſeparation of the particles of the dil- 
folved matter by the ſolvent, which is, however, 


no intusſuſception of matter the proper meaning 


of the eonception of abſolute ſolution. 


- ” . * > + IF 
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Nothing can be objected, aecording to the 


dynamical conception of matter, to the real poſ- 


ſibility of the free paſſing of one matter trough 


another, (e. g. of the magnetical), without ad- 


mitting free paſſages of the latter thereto. 


Finally, concerning the problem, to explain 


the difference of matters, our dynamical natural 


philoſophy can give no other principle of inuſtra⸗ 
tion, than the difference of combination of the 
original powers of expanſion and attraction. We 
call this, however, but a principle of iluſtra- | 


tion, as we are not yet able to ſhew theſe ſpeci- 


fically different combinations themſelves, and to 


exhibit them as the principles of thoſe different 


matters. Another mode of illuſtration 18 that of 
the mechanical natural philoſophy. . 25 3 
The relation of the abſolutely empty interſtices 
to the full, the various kgures of the abſolutely 
hard firſt corpuſcles (atoms), iS here the princi- 
ple, from which the ſpecifical difference of mat- 
ter is derived. The atomiſtic \ can, | bowever, ſhew 
nothing more, than this ground of ihuſtration. 
After the diſſection of the original uſe of under. 
landing, on which. the conception of a real in 


ſpace reſts, the unintelligibility of the concep- 


tion of matter, as a ſomething, that fills its 


ſpace, by mere niltence, 18 evident, which is 
the, principle of this corpuſeular, Philoſophy. | 


; 
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Metaphyſical Principles «a 


Mechanics. 


106. 
Matter i is 195 moveable, 10 far as it, as 
ſuch, has motive power. 


Phoronomy had the mere transpoſition of place 
in ſpace for its object. Herein conſiſted the ori- 
ginal uſe of underſtanding of the category, great. 
nels. Dynamic led Ne to original motive powers 
of matter; namely to expanſive power, whick 
hlls ſpace and conſtitutes the material, and to 
original attractive power, which ſets hounds to 
the plenitude of the material. Theſe were ori- 
ginally motive powers, which belong to the eſſence 
of matter. Matter now, as it is, by its motion, 
cauſe of the motion of matter, i is the ohje& of 
mechanics. We may lay of the original power 
of expanlion , that motion is diftributed by it, as 
it is the material it[elf. But when the material 
is moved, and by its motion, puts other matter 
in movement, it thus communicates its motion to 
it, and matter as a power communicating mo- 
tion is the object of mechanics. It is the origi- 
nal uſe of underſtanding in the categories of re- 

lation, to which we ſhall carry back the con- 
ception of matter in theſe mechanics, and this 
uſe of underſtanding will conſtitute the metaphy- 


— Principles of mechanics. | 
: | 127. 
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FT Yamin» >); 15 bolonmns 
The quantity of matter'is the ſum of the 
moveable in a determinate [pace. This, fe 
far as all its parts can be conſidered as acting 
(moving) at the ſame time in their motion, 
is called the maſs, and it is ſaid, that matter 
as f in mals, when all its parts, which are 
moved in ths ſame dire Aion, exerciſe with- 
out themſelves; at the ſame time, their mo- 
tive power. A maſs of a determinate kgure, 
is called a body (in the mechanical lignifica- 
tion). Ie quantity 07 motion, (mechani- 
cally eſteemed) is that, which is eſteemed 
by the quantity of the moved matteriand its 
velocity at the ſame time; It conſiſts phoros 
nomicall only ir in the degree of velocity. 


Dynamic led to the material, to that which 
conſtitutes matter. Matter, according to this, fil- 
led a ſpace. by originally. expanſive power. The 
greater a [pace is, which is filled to a preciſe 
degree, ſo much the greater is the quantity of 
matter (fo much the more matter exiſts). | But 
the quantity of matter of a preciſe ſpace f is alſo 
ſo much the greater, according. to the greatneſs 
of the degree of plenitude of this ſpace. The 
relation of the quantity of matter is therefore 

1.5 | com- 


Fd 
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ances of the relation of the ſpace, which it 
Fils, and the relation of the degree of this ple- 
nitude, So far now as all parts of a matter are 
moved. in one direction and with the ſame cele- 
rity, is the quantity, of matter called the mals. 
So, much. greater as the quantity of matter is, 

Which is moved with a certain i o 
much greater is the 3 of its motion. But 
the quantity of its motion; by the ſame quantity 
of matter, is alſo ſo much the greater, accor- 
ding. as its velocity is greater. The ſame effe& 
will therefore be. produced, when the quantity 
of matter, which is moved with a certain velo- 
city, is doubled, or when the velocity 1 is doub- 
led and the quantity of matter is left unaltered. 
The relation 'of | the quantity of movement is 
therefore compoſed of the relation of the quan- 
Hy of, matter and. of that ON its celerity. 


/ 


„ ra 


ok The dvantiig of matter can only be efti- 
mated, in compariſon with every other, thro' 
the quantity of motion by given velocity. 
The relation of quantity of matters is 
3 of the relation of the ſpace, which 
the matter fills, and of that of the degree of 


this. plenitude. If 1 now this degree were the 


ſame 


i on 
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ſame i in all matters, the quantity of a matter 
would be eſtimated, relatively to every other, 
by the relation of their ſpaces. When how- 
ever two matters are: ſpecihcally different, 
their quantities cannot be any more eſtima- 
ted with one another, by the mere relation 

of their ſpaces. Now the relation of the 
quantity of motion of a matter is compoſed 
ol that of the quantity of matter and of the 
relation of the quantity of velocity. If there · 
fore the velocity, in two matters in motion, 
be poſited equal, the quantities of theſe 
matters are in the ſame ratio to one another, 
as the quantities of their motions. There- 
fore the quantity of motion, by any certain 
velocity whatever, is, quite alone, an uni- 
verſally valid meaſure for the VINE of - 
all material ſubſtances. 

The quantity of motion of a matter is pro- 
protional to the quantity of effect, which the 
matter produces by its motion. The cauſality 
of the cauſe is doubled, tripled &e. when one 
aſſumes the velocity ol the bod, ie by unchanged 


quantity of its matter, doubled, tripled &e. 
Is this velocity, however, left unchanged, 


and, on the contrary, the quantity of matter 
111 8 14 doub- 
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doubled? J. cauſality of the cauſe will . ſa 


he twice greater, conſequently. too the effect by 
che motion. 


1 e ee eee ee 
” RA of e : =" all 3 
tions! of corporeal nature the quantity of 
matter on the whole remains the ſame, unin- 
_ creaſed and undiminihed. Foxy 
The original power of e e nl 
tutes the material itſelf, which fills a ſpace. 
It is the permanent, which the underſtanding 
originally poſits, whereon time itſelf is but 
firſt repreſentable. Now the relation of the 
quantity of matter is a compolite, of that of 
the degree of its plenitude, and of the ſpace, 
which it occupies, and the quantity of mat- 
ter is therefore determinable, relatively to 
the unity, by which it is determined, by the 
product of the ſpace, which it Hills, in the 
degree of plenitude (when namely the ſpace, 
which the matter as determinate unity occu- 
pies, is i and allo its denhity : its 
quantity, when the denhity of a certain mat- 
ter is a, and the ſpace which it occupies 
5, i 6. As now the degree of pleni- 
| | _ tude 
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tude is in the inverſe relation to the ſpace, 
which the matter occupies, ſo this produk 
remains ever the lame, whether that ſpace 
be extended or diminiſhed; i. e. the quantity 
of matter remains uninereaſed, and undimi- 

niſned, by every variation which happens to 
it, always the ſame. 


: 1. HER LEAH 
The quantity of matter is che quantity of ſab: 
ſtances: in pace. This laſt: eonſiſts conſequent- 


ly not in a numerahle multitude of monades, 
and is not otherwiſe determinable, than by 


the complex ratio of ſpace, which the manter 
Wen and the degree * a ö ee 


— al of mechanics. All variation 
of matter has an external cauſe, (Every bo- 
dy continues in its ſtate of quieſcence or mo- 
tion, in the ſame direction and with the ſame 
velocity, when it is not oblized,. by an ex- 
ternal cauſe, to quit this ſtate). ' 1180 

Every material ſubſtance always conſiſts 
again of ſubſtances, and there is therefore 
na abſolutely internal defi gnations of matter, 
which belong to an abſolute unity. All de- 
hgnations of matter are relations in ſpace, , 


and 
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ry waters varies when it makes i the tranh- 
tion from one motion to another, from mo- 
tion to reſt, or from reſt to motion. Theſe 
delſignations; however, never belong to an 
abſolute unity, bnt always to ſeveral ſubſtan- 
cbs, and the-coneeption of an abſolutely in- 
ternal principle in matter is without rea- 
lity. There are therefore no-internal prin- 
ciples of determination-of variation in mat- 
ter; but every alteration" of it ee 
poſites an external cauſe.” e 


ä⁵ 511} HAY 45 rome | 

This property, of matter” % eh: it re- 
mains in iis ſtate of quieſcence or motion, ſo 
long as no external cauſe alters it, is its inert. 
neg. This is ſynonymous with. the tnanimateneſs 
of atterg All. matter is, therefore, as ſuch, 
inanimate. " The life of a material ſubſtance 1s 
an internal principle « of its variations, which 18 
indeed conjoined with it, but nevertheleſs dif- 
| ferent” from it. This now is nothing but the 
appetition, i. e. reprefentations of alterations of 
matter, to which the cauſality belongs to pro- 
duce, them. Tis quite ſuitable to the logical ule 
of underſtanding, to attribute a ſomething: to 
theſe repreſentations, called ſubſtance; to aſſert 
F this, however, that it is permanent, is con- 
trary to the * ule of underſtanding, and 


1 


Nm | ; there- 
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therefore a conception. Withqut meaning, The in- 
ternal principle of animated matter is an event, 
and has, as ſuch, a degree of reality. It can 


elangueſce even to null, without. a ſuhſtance Nes 
9217 170 annihilated. C 0 


l 9 3431. 3 1 

Third mechanical law. Afton and re- 
actiou, in all communication of f motion, are 
alu equal one to another. n 

1 5 it is judged of a matter, that i it 
moves and communicates its motion to an- 
other matter, this motion is referred to a gi- 
ven ſpace.” The Grſt matter is only, relative- 
ly to this pace, by its motion, cauſe, and tlie 
motion oft he fecond matter, effect. Were, 
on the contrary, this relative [pace refer- 
red to another ſpace,” and; i this reference, 
thought as moved in the oppolite direction 
to that matter which communicates' the mo- 
tion, and with the lame velocity, the ſecond 
matter, whoſe motion; with reference to chat 
given ſpace; was effect, would; by the mo- 
tion, which belongs to it and to the relative 
ſpace, be repreſented quite reverſed as cau- 
ſe, and as communicating : its motion to the 
10 Frſt 
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firſt matter. It depends, therefore, entire- 
_ ly upon the relative ſpace, that we think one 
matter excluſively as cauſe, and the motion 
of the other as effect. When we then conſider 
both matters (of which the one is thought, 
with reference to a relative ſpace, as com- 
municating, but the other as receiving mo- 
tion) quly relatively: to one another, neither 
of them can in this refer ence,. be thou ght ex- 
cluhyely as cauſe. - In this reference of. both 
matters to one an- other only. , hoth matters 
are therefore; equally great cauſes, of the al- 

teration that is produced, i. e. the quantity 
of motion; muſt be equal in both matters, 
conſequently in all communication of mo- 


tion, action and reaction. 1 
Cott O — 7 TOES” RO 7020 40 PN 
3 5 B 
On 16. 9 Er 


eee ihe. body B. 18 nd at 
reſt in relative ſpace, A, on the contrary, as 
moved with the velocity AB and as ;communi- 
cating. motion to B; the line AB, when both 
bodies are only conſidered relative] y to one 

| another, muſt be divided in the inverſe 152 | 
tio of. the maſſes A aud B, lo that, when 
Ah th | C 
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C is this Point 6 diviſion, AC. 4 = == BC. B. 
4 in this' reference of the matters · to one 
another alone, is moved with the velocity 
AC: B, on the contrary, together with the 
relative ſpace, with the velocity and in the 
oppoſite direction BC, and both bodies; (in 


this reference to one another), after the uni- 


ty of time is elapſed, will be found to be at 


Cin reſt, while the relative ſpace will be mo- 
ved on with the velocity and in the dire Gion 


BC. When now BC is made =BD, both bo- 
dies united will, after the percuſſion, be 
moved forward with the velocity and 1 in the 
direction BD in relative pace, 135 


15 belongs to phyſies, to repreſent the reſalt 
of the communication of motion , when both bo- 


1 r 


dies, or one of them, are elaſtic. gy 
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The 8 e of EE mechanics 
they fore are the law of ſelf -ſub/z fency, of 


inertneſs and the action and reaion of 


matter (lex ſubſiſtentiae, inertiae et antago- 
nilmi), which laws expreſs nothing but the 


ori- 
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original uſe of. aadodiaading. in the catego- 
ries of relation, whereon relts the concep- 
tion of matter. | 


$447 4 4 &*; 25 ; 9 # 8 5 } : i " 3 , 


" Metaphyſical a as of © 
Phaenomenology.' 
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eee 1s the. . ſo . as it, 
as lach. can be an 1 of EE eee 
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This phaenomenology carries ae the con- 
25 of matter to the categories of modality. 
Matter is nothing in itſelf bat phaenomenon. We 
ſay nothing more in this Pplition , than that the 
conception of matter reſts on the original uſe of 
underſtanding in, the categories. As to the cate- 
gories of modality; the category poſlibility poſtu- 
lates carrying back the conception of matter to 
the original uſe of underſtanding; the category 
aQuality poſtulates its conception, as determined 
by the original uſe of underſtanding; finally the 
category neceſlity poſtulates a conception of mat- 
ter, as determined by conceptions, i. ON 4 cog- 
nition. of it from conceptions. |, 1 | 
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The recküntl inorien of matter with 7e. 
gard to an empirical ſpace is, in diſtinction 
to the oppoſite: motion of ſpace,” only a 0 
ſible pr edicate. But this, thought in no re- 
lation whatever to matter without it, i. e. as 
abſolute motion, is 8 


* 


When a $A, moves in a firaight Une, : 


with equal velocity, it is the mere inertneſs 
of matter by whoſe means it continues in 
this ſtate .of motion, which comes into conli- 
deration until an external cauſe alters it. 
This predicate of motion, reſts | upon the 
ſame original uſe of underſtanding, whether it 
be repreſented as, added to the 1 relati- 
yely quiet ſpace, or to this relative ſpace mo- 


ved in an oppoſite diredion and with equal 


velocity, but the body, at reſt. It is therefore 
indifferent which of the two conceptions is 


choſen, as they repreſent one and the ſame. 


object. Both conceptions are not objectively, 
but only lubjectively oppoſed, to one ano- 


Ae 


ther (alternative). But when abſtraction. is 


Bade, from. IT lative e prodicars 
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of motion, which is added to a body, bas 
po meaning whatever, and this conception is 
totally diyeſted of ſignification, as n origi- 
pal uſe of underſlanding. correſponds to it, 
1. Ee. ablolute motion is 2 f 


JJCCCGC0000TCT0ß00 V 
eee | 
e curvilineal motion of matter 1s, in 
distinction to the oppoſite motion of ſpace, 
an attual predicate of it; the oppoſite mo- 
tion of a relative ſpace, on the e contrary, ta- 
ken inf ead of the motion of the body , 1s no 


actual motion of the latter, bot , if conlide- 
red as foch, e a mere illuſion. 0 


When a body Mobs in a curve line, it 
deviates, in all the points of its orb, from 
the direction of the ſtraight line. This de- 
viation however is event and previouſly po- 
bits an external cauſe. But the judgment, in 
which is laid that the body moves, exprel- 
ſes that it is excited by a motive power, and 
is different from that, which repreſents the 
relative ſpace moved by the motive power. 
Theſe" judgments then are W and 
10 ; not 
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not ſubjectively alone oppoſed to one ano- 


ther, (disjunctive), and one of them is falle, 


when the other is true. The curvilinear mo- 


tion of a matter therefore is an actual predi- 


cate of it, and cannot be nn vith the 
motion of relative ce 7m n ere 


— 
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In every motion of a body, by which it is, 
with regard to another, moving, an oppoſite 
equal motion of the latter 1s neceſſary. 


When a N power impels a matter, 
its motion is actual, which conception is 
immediately taken from the original uſe of 
underſtanding, cauſality. But the matter 
muſt now be conſidered, which is called 
cauſe in empirical ſpace, alſo only with re- 
ference to the matter, whoſe motion is re- 


preſented as effected in this ſpace. As both 
matters are conlidered in this reference 


only to one another, the view ceaſes, that 
was only valid with. reſpe& to an empirical 


ſpace, by which the one matter was alone re- 


preſented by its motion as cauſe. Action and 
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rpaction are, 11 5 comfanaication.: of mo- 
tion, equal to one another, in this reference 
of both matters to one another alone, (diſtri- 
butive). As now the oppokite, equal motion 
of matter moved in empirical ſpace, is in- 
| ferred from mere conceptions, ſo: it belongs 
of neceſſity to it. 
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In the exhibition of. the original uſe of 1 un- 


| {4 


derſtanding we ve ſhown the principle to 


which every conception, that f is entitled to 


be named theoretical cognition, muſt be able 
to be carried back. | Cognitions of this fort 


189 1 47 


are called cognitions of nature or of expe- 
rence. But chere Are couceptions, > which 


„ ·⁰ 


PEPYS 


totally 9 quality, namely their v unin- 


relligibility, can but firſt be preſented” to our 


view, after we've, exhibited the principle of 
the intelli ible, intelligibility itſelf, © What 


now are theſe conce ptions, and what 3 is s their 
ſource? „ 2 a 1 


1 — 1 ; „ » _ 3 - * 4x3 
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A rational cognition is a cognition from 
conceptions. When the laſt principle of ſuch 
a derivation 1 is not the intelligibility, ſuch a 


pets is a play of conceptions, and no-' 
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thing but mere foboullatibi, The concep- 5 
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tions, which we are at preſent ks dle. 


are conceptions which are inferred, and 
will therefore enen as 1 of 


py 
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as 3 there muſt i an abſolutely ly 
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laſt 83945 too, i. er an abſolute uncondi-. 


tioned, 5 is 8. e princi 2 of theſe pretended 
105 2e f 1 


cognitions of reaſon. We may confider this 


10 3 9 


n poſition as as analytical, fo ar as we remain 


Fg QI It 


with mere conceptions. We then lay, f in the 


conception of a conditioned, the defi gnation, 


that i it depends upon an abſolute ; untonditio- 


ned. : "This will be quite different, | when we 
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aka the conception, ol the, conditioned 
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upon the , Orig gipal ule of underſtanding, and 
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| thereby examine the ſignification of the con- 


ception of the dependence of the conditio- 


ned 85 its condition. 
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- hy howeyer that principle is only logi- 
cal, 1 vate a „ when . underſtood 
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from the ſtation of mere conceptions, ſo 


there ariſes an illuon, To long as we have 
not hit the point of © orig ginal intelligibllity,” as 


44. 


if the conception, which we infer from this 


principle, had real, objective e We 


call this a tranſcendental illuſion. We ſhall 
in the mean time make it our bulinels to.” 
reſolve, it. As the flation of. mere concep: 


tions is that of the cognition: 'of things in 
themſelves, we may allo lay, that this tran- 
 ſcendental inuſton rells on the alpe&t of our 
cognition, as a d cognition of the things in 
' themſelves.” 3 


rm Hs 40 Suge? et 11 { 
5 i e eee Hi 
The i e ok all theſe ee 
tions, (which are inferred from that principle, 
is, that their objects are not to be found 
within the ſphere of experience. Whe ſhall 


therefore call them tranſeendental concep- 
tions, or alſo trauſcendental ideas of reaſon. 


in re r . as; a : 
We in general underſtand by idea, the con- 


ception of à certain maximum, to which we 


only md the approkimation in experience. The 
conception of Holineſs, ; as that moral mind, which 


is ahove all temptation, is a practical idea. The 
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conceptions. of pure air, of pure earth, of pure 

water, are ideas. The conceptions Which we 

treat, at preſent, | are tranſcendental ideas, as 

their pretended. validity | reſts on a Aranſcenden- 
tal ule. of of the e . 


There are as many methods of riſing 
from the conditioned. to the unconditioned, 
as there are ſyIlogilms of reaſon. © | 
When one, by a tranſcendental uſe of the 
categories, „holds himſelf aſſured of the poli- 
tion: when ſomething is given as conditioned, 
the abſolute totality of all conditions, conſe- 
quently the abſolute unconditioned muſt alſo 
be! given, (the conception of which muſt 


have abſolute. validity) „the three ſorts of 


ratiocinations are thus Io many methods 
of inferring the unconditioned; from that, 
which, according to the 1 muſt 
be thought as conditioned: - ls OOF 501004] 

There. are therefore. has ſorts. of tran- 
ſcendental ideas, to which reaſon, that does 
not attend to the original uſe of underſtan- 
ding, attributes objective validity. 
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| The three lyllogiſms of reaſon are the ca- 
tegorical, the hypothetical, and the disjuncti- 


ve. The procedure in all ratiocinations, by 


which one aſcends from the conditioned: to 


the condition, is called a proſyllogiſm. , If 


one ſeek. the condition from that, which is 
thought as conditioned, the relation of the 
condition to the conditioned muſt be cogita- 
ted either in a categorical, a hypothetical, 


= disjunftive ratiocination. In the cate- 
gorical Pr oly logitm, 41 is inferred from a fub- | 


WY which is thought as ſubje& in a con- 
ditional manner, a ſubject as its condition 
and extended even to the unconditioned, 


a ſabje&, which muſt be thought. as ſub- 


ject in all reſpects. A given cognition is 
thought in the hypothetical profyllagiſin, as 
condition'd by a previous poſition, and con- 


cluded on this previous poſition; extended 
even to the unconditioned, this infers a pre- 


vious polition, which, in all reſpects, pre- 
_ viouſly poſits nothing further, Finally a cog- 


_ nition, thought as condition'd, is deduced 
gs the complete divifon' and repreſenta- 
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tion of all the members of a e by 
the proſyllogiſm of the disjunctive ratiocina- 
tion. The idea of the unconditioned here 
is the conception of a e which leaves 
nothing further to be divided. I 


Of the IUageschr Caius is crit 1 find the 
condition in the conception; man, from which 
I deſcend by a categorical ratiocination, to the 
given, conditioned cognition. I conſider the judg- 
ment, thoſe Who continue wicked will be pu- 
niſhed, as conditioned, by the previous poſition, 
ſo far as God is juſt; from which judgment. 1 
come, by a Hypothetical ratiocination, to the 
eonditioned cognition. When finally I confider 
the judgment, a certain triangle is rectangular, 
as conditioned,, I can think the conception of 
the complete divifion of, triangles in rect - and 
oblique angular, as the condition, and arrive 


by a disjunctive ratiocination from this condition 
to the conditioned. ty 


A 


| „ £1 „„ 
I thinks in ball my Wien IT am . 
| thinking: ſubject. Rational pſychology con- 
cludes, from this as conditioned, given cogni- 
tion of the reference of thinking to the thiok- 
ing ſubjet, upon a ſomething, which exiſts 

as 
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as thinking: ſubject, i. e. upon the foul: as 
ſubſtance. The objects of nature ſtand un- 
der conditions of nature, which are again 
alſo conditioned. Rational coſmology infers 
abſolutely independent conditions from theſs 
conditioned objects. Rational theology con- 
cludes from the thorough preciſeneſs of eve- 
ry object upon the ſphere of all poſbbility, 
i. e. of all reality, which it Won unites in a 
Gogle being. There are conſequently, three 
tranſcendental conceptions of. reaſon, as 
| conceptions of the abſolute unconditioned, | 
to which reaſon arrives by the way of its 
three modes of logie. 77 the 1 55 
| fr ah 5 
When we compare theſe conceptions with 
the pure conceptions of underſtanding, we 
immediately obſerve, that, as the latter are 
directed toward the underſtunding of ob- 
jects, the determination of the firſt is to com. 
prehend chem. We may call the (ynthetic, 
objedlive unity, the production of the origi- 
pal uſe of underſtanding in the categories, 
the unity of under//anding; We ſhall on 


the contrary name the production of a lyllo- 
gilm of reaſon, unity of reaſon.” This gives 
ſyſtem to cognitions. This unity of reaſon is 
effectuated, with regard to all ourcognitions, 

by thoſe three tranſcendental ideas. 


834 N em 
: ; 3% „ 
n + r 


critie of rational Pſychology. 
ee e 

I think, is the ſole text of rational pſy- 

chology, and from which it is alone taken. It 

is the given from which ! 1s inferred the un- 

conditioned. Whe ſhall repreſent theſe con- | 


cluded contents of rational pſychology, ac- 
cording to the table of the categories: 


1) 52 bo foul ; is ſubſance, 
2) according to its quality ſample, | 


3) to the 1 times, in which it exiſts, 
numerically identical, i. E. unity (not 

F plurality), 5 1 | 
F 4) in the relation to poſſible oſs: in 
pace. | 

. This 


— 
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This ſubſtance, as object only of the internal 
ſenſe, is immaterial; as ſimple ſubſtance it 
is incorruptible. Its identity, as intellectual 


ſubſtance, i is its perſonality. Theſe three col- 
leive properties conſtitute its ſpirituality. 
Its relation to objects i in ſpace; is the com- 


merce with bodies; the thinking ſubſtance i is 


therefore the principle of life in matter, i. e. 


ſoul (anima), altho', on account of its ſub- 


ſtantiality, independent. ads matter r itſelf, i: e. 
immortal. 


Theſe contents of rational pſychology are 


entirely inferred. It is the unconditioned to 


which one aſcends from the conditioned, gi- 
ven, I think, by meaus of the principle, 
when ſomething is given as conditioned, the 
ablolute unconditioned muſt allo be given. 
The following expreſſion, which we fhall in 
future ule, mult be noticed, when the con- 
ception of an object i is of that nature, that it 
eſcapes us, when, in order to diſcover its 
meaning, we examine the original uſe of un- 

derſtanding, we ſhall then ſay, that we have 
uno conception whatever of the object. 


— 


To 
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Leccre have a problematical conception of an ob- 
ject, is; accordi ing. ta this, different from that 
of having no conception whatever of it. I have 


„ COR. 


a problematical - conception of the inhabitants of 
5 the moon, as I know of nothing to be ſaid con: 
trary to, the Teal pollibility of this conception, 
But as 1 cannot eſtabliſh the conception of the 
ſubſtantiality of my 15 by the original uſe of un- 
derſtanding, and therefore; cannot attain the real 
poſſibility of it, I obſerve my unintelligibility, 
and the conception. efeapes me, i, e. I have then 
no conception e thereof. 15 


— 


148. | 
= The poſition, the ſoul is ſubſtance, is ob- 
| tained by the following ſyllogilm of reaſon. 


* That! which in all cogitation is always 
thought as ſubject, and never as predica- 
te, exiſts allo as ſubject and is ſubſtance. 


= I, as thinking being, am in all cogitation 
always che thinking lubject. Lek 


Therefore 1 exiſt as ſubſtance. _ 1 Fi . . 


The major of this ratiocination MOI . 
which we muſt diſtinguiſh. If we view it on 
the ſide of the conditioned, it explains to us 
nothing more, than that which takes place 
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in all repreſenting, that namelyiconſcioidſneſs 
(1, I think, or J am, ) is required for it. > Tho! 


this I be mamed ſubſtance, yet the original 
uſe of underſtanding! ; fubſtantiality, does not 


for that reaſon TORT its baſis. ” "Sabſtantiality 
is the original politing of à permanent real 
in ſpace, on which all repreſentation of time 
is firſt poſſible. This I, or I'think; is, on the 
contrary, nothing but event, of which the 
conception itſelf has no meaning, except in 


the politing of a permanent real in ſpace. 


But. the meaning of the unconditioned is. 
ſtamped. upon. this Poſition, as it is to 25 
preſs more than, the analytical unity, t to 
which cogitation is referred as predicate, 
namely An exiſting, thinking g ſubſtance, and 
: this eonc eption is ; devoid of all ſenſe, 5 
: The poſition: the ſoul.is ſubſtance, can. 
therefore be allowed to be valid, when, nor 


ching more is intended to be expreſled the; 


reby, than the logical ule. of underſtanding,, 
i. e. the mere analytical unity, by which we. 


| repreſent. a thing to. ourſelves by. the adding, 
of certain defignations, and that the original, 


W of f underſtanding ſubſtantiality, by which 


the 
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the I would be repreſen ted as a Permanent 
e is not e e 


. aches. 3 
Tbe ratiocination, by which the Amphi 
1 b of. the ſoul is proved, i is the following: 


c That ching, whoſe actions can never be 

9 1101 conſidered as the concurrence of many 

95 15 acting things, is ſimple. 

Now the thinking Tis ſuch a thing. 
Therefore 1 exiſt as Gmple ſubſtance. 


The major allo here expreſſes vothing far- 
ther than the mere repreſenting, that to wit, 
that; ; in a variouſly diffuſed conſciouſneſs, 
muſt pals to one conſciouſneſs. This however 
is the fide of the given, and this judgment, 
ſo underſtood, reſts on no concluſion, but is 
the conception of repreſenting taken from 
the given. Viewed on the ſide of the uncon- 
ditioned, the poſition repreſents the concep- 
tion of a ſumple exiſting being, under which 
the thinking I muſt be ſubſumpted, and in 
this view expreſſes an unintelligibility. No- 
ching exiſts as ſubſtance, but the permanent 


in . which is 65 complex. e 
The 
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The whole bones of the xiroof: conſiſts: Wend 
that many repreſentations. conſtitute only thereby 
one thought, that they are united in the abſolute 
unity of the thinking I. But the difference is 
very great between the poſition: many repre- 
ſentations pals: to one, thereby, that the I think, 
which is diſperſed in them, paſſes to one ſingle 
1 think, and this: I exiſt ö unity, i. e. 
it hs imple fuliſtan e.. 9d; bo art 
In the [yNogiſm, however, which muſt Jed 
me from the one to the other, 1 conelude from 
ſomething, that 1 Jen (from my -conſciouſe 
neſs) upon- ſomething, of which I can form no, 
conception n the I, as amo ſimple: 
ee x99, ud od 4 9 7105198” 
The 10 wank I am e 3 kerne nothing 
but the unity of conſciouſneſs, and this I is no- 
thing more than the mere analytical (logical) 
unity, a ſomething in general; which L Rx by: 
adding the, I think. The conception of a ſimple, ; 
exiſting thing (of a ſimple ſubſtance is, on the 
contrary, a conception, which eſcapes me, 
when I wiſh to carry it to intelligibility, as the 
original uſe of underſtanding of the category, 

ſubſtantiality, is entirely foreign to it. There- 
fore in the, cogito ergo ſum, of Deſcartes „che 
coneluſion/ is entirely the Iame with the preiniſas, 
ſo far as one remains on the ſide of the condi-- 6 
tioned and given. 15 it, nee conſidered as 
2 791 | | diffe- 
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different from it, the poſition: every thing that 
thinks, exiſts, requires a proof, and e all 
things,” intelligibility of its aſſertion 
„The whole argument eee in order 
thereon to ground the ineorruptrbility of the hu 
man [oul. For, in transferring the con ception 
of the permanent from the original uſe of un- 
derſtanding, -ſubſtantialityz to the ſimple ſub- 
ſtance of the ſou], the polition: the foul is per- 
manent, is thus maintained. :Mendelsſohn how- 
ever obſer ved, that if even its indeſtructibleneſs 
Were certain! on Krount bor this ſimple nature 
of the ſoul; which is different from matter, that 
10 always complex; the impoſſibility of its eva- 
neſeence is ill not to he perſpected therefrom. 
He concluded i in rhe following manner, that the 
| Tout could not-evaneſee; that is, could not ſud- 
denly paſs to nothing. Did the ſoul evaneſce, 
the inſtant'of-5ts evaneſcence muſt belong equally 
wy its | exiſtence and to its nonexiſtence. © The ſoul 
. would therefore be and alſo nov be in the ſame 
inſtant; hut las this is contradictory, this ſimple 
ſabſtance canngt evaneſcei Our anfwer to this 
is4 chat the whole conſciouſneſs:expreſſes nothing 
but an event for the internal ſenſe; which, like 
every alteration, has a degree, it can augment 
and (decreaſe ad inflnitum. The confeiouſfneſs 
can be enfeebled even to Zero; without a ſub - 
ſtance either beginning or ending. Therefore 
e „ 5 | the 


7 
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the impolfibility of the-elangueſeence: of tlie ſoul, 
which entirely conſiſts in this conſciouſneſs, is, ac- 


cording to Mendelsſohns PPP 198 no means 
proved. | | 


12 rtr 
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The numerical identity ot the foul, i. e. 
its ts perſonality „ is We 955 the EO 


ratiocinationn?n:: 
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That, e cannot be nas: _ as nu- 
00 - .merically dente. Sills, a. AS one. and * 
wien fame thing k ede , ad 
Vorl aal zas one e hikes 
in the different times of my exiſlenee. 
Therefore T'6xitt as numeficeliy identic 
and am perſon. | i | 
Tis obyious that the . eee alle Jon 
has two ſides... Conſidered on the ſide of the 
given, tis an immediately certain poſition, 
which only reſts on the uſe of underſtanding, 
but is not obtained by a ſyllogiſm. For it ex- 
preſſes. nothing but the identity of conſeiouſ-· 
nels, which is neceſſary for all thinking: 
Viewed, on the contrary, on the ſide of the 
unconditional, it maintains that tha, J is 
identical ſubſtance. C»‚„ 
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Thie 3 is i e for this pur. 
555 This now is a ſynthetic poſition, which 
is entirely inſignificant,” as the original uſe of 
underſtanding in-the category ſubſtantiality 
is wanting to it. When matter is in queſtion, 
the conception 'of a permanent, and there - 
fore of identicab exiſting things, has, 1 1 by | 
ns uſe of underſtanding, meaning. 


; g \ 


f | 

We may therefore be allowed to Spi ano- 
ther play of conceptions to this, by which we 
have the advantage of diſcovering the infignifi- 
cancy of the foregoing, aſſertion, We maintain 
namely, that it is cogitable, that. a thinking ſub- 
ſtance could communicate its conſciouſneſs to an. 
other thinking ſubſtance, (as a moved body com- 
municates its motion by ' percuſſion. to another 
matter). The latter ſubſtance would now exiſt 
with its own conſciouſneſs, as well as with that 
of Fs 0 e * be OA Me 


1 i 8 
: 


Do. 15 » 
The exiſtence is 0 2 by the 32 
halle ſyllogiſm.: + TE 
That, which a rc exiſts.” 
oy Now 1 rhink: Dy F 15 
Therefore I exiſt, ee e 24/2) 
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The poſitions" I think, is, on che Hide of, the 

conditional, identical, with that of: am. | 
For both expreſſions ſay 1 nothiüng more, than 
the fact of conſciouſneſs. But the poſition: £ 
Lexiſt, has the appearance of il the 1 5 
tional, Ry and therefore, I exiſt, as ſubſtance, © is 
intended to be thereby expreſſed, But it is 
in this quality, unintelligible; and this con- 
ception of the ſoul; as an exiſſing ſubſtance, 
when we compare it wich the uſe” of under- 
Randing, eſcapes us. Ik the inference were 
valid, the exiſtence of the ſoul would alfo be 


neceſary../ The exiſtential poſition:. 2 1 am, 
is, on the contrary, but empirical, as it exy 
preſſes the: I think, I am, e W W dn 
empirical repreſentation. sad 


511 


erThe . :dealiſm, or . 5 opinion, that 
the, I exiſt, is apodiQtically certain; but the ex- 
iſtence of external objects only doubtful, 18 the 
confequence of not having properly caught the 
ſpirit. of all, intelligibility, that is, of the, cate- 
gories, ſo far as they are the original uſe of i in» , 
telle&.. The exiſtence. of matter is juſt as imme- 
diately certain, as my own exiſtence, and all 
repreſentation of time is only poſſihle in the ori · 
TO politing of a permanent in ſpace.,, The 3 

1 2 55 am, 
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Am Eoabharknpicicel evalidioiſneſoiof my own 
exiſtence, 3 is therefore only poſſible to be deter- 


wpihed by the, gxiſtence, of things. in ſpace. When 
however the ſpirit of the category 1 is duitted, this 


222 ; 
empirical idealiſm is irrefragable. It inquires 
Riß 83. ſ) 


a ter + the conjungtion of the repreſentation of an 
exiſting thing, with this obje@. The dogmatical 
*hilbſopher does not even furmiſe che inlignifican- 


ey of this queſtion, as he has neglefted: to ob- 


fer ve that, Which conſtitutes the ſenſe of a con- 


| ception.”. We baxe oppoſed to this empirical or 


material | idealiſm, the; tranſgen dental or eritical, 
which entirely conliſts in the aſter tion, that the 
eonfundtion; which. we place i in the things, when 


we attribute gredmeſs, reality, fubſtantiality Ge, 


to -objedts, reſts on an original conjunction of un- 


derſtanding in theſe categories. A tranſcenden- 
tal realiſm precedes the empirical. idealiſun,, and 
ends in it, when it acts eonſequentially. The 
ranfcendental realifm does mot obſerve that ori- 
ginal C0tijun@ion'sf underſtanding; but conſiders 


| Ip ace and time as particular chings; to which 


5 e bonjunction, that v we think in them, alſo 


benugt in itlelf. It never takes notice of the 


original uſe of - underſtanding in the categories, 
but has them, merely as deſignations of things, 
in view. - This caſt of mind indispenſably. leads 
to empirical idealiſm. ? A dualiſt however is he, 
ho ho *conliders the exiſtencg of matter, as well 
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as dhe de of thinking. beings, as als. 
72 critical. idealiſt now 1s an empirical Af 
| he conſiders, the exiſtence of Matter as imme- 

* N ep not as concluded. But 1 5 
fikewiſe V an empirical dualiſt, as he , by lf . 
means" diſtinguiſhes the principle 6f üfe from 


matter. He makes! this! 3 
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bebte W be fothen, reſts 
ona trunſendentabllaſion Ithat is, on; uns 
intelligibility, which: has its groundthevein) 
that we have néglectedi to hold up its-afſer? 


tions to the originab uſe of undlepſtanding. | 
There! aveothree: queſtions; which rationat. 
pſychology: undertakes: to anſwer; that are 
the ſole aim of all its armäments. Theſe are! 
after the poſſibility of the:commerce ol the 


dul than Organical body, itte. with the am» 
inalitycofman;-2):after the beginning df this 


commerce, 3) after its end-. Withcregartito 
the haſt; it is che empirical, phyſioal infſuen · 


ce; for:which'we here declare; Burſelves, fince 
it is the deciſion of comma ſbnſb, and ad 


the W is taken from the origir 5 
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nal uſe of underſtanding. The tranſcenden- 
tal, phyfical mano, however, is a concep- 
tion totally without meaning. We in tlie firſt 
merely expreſs. the 1 given, namely, t. that life i is 
foreigu to matter in itſelf, which muſt always 
be repreſented as |. inanimate (though the 
conception of mind and ſtate of mind have 
meaning only in the pokiting of a permanent 
in ſpace) and that this internal principle is 
in cauſal relation with matter: The traviſcen- 
dental, phyſical influence on the contrary 
ſpeaks of the + unconditional, and has the 
imple ſubſance,) named ſdul; in view; and, 
without diſcovering the ſpirit of the catego- 
ry; cauſality, as- ani original uſebof under- 
ſtanding maintains à caufal relation of the 
heterogenous fubſtauces; iſoul and body, of 
which it has properly no|ebticeptiow-what- 
ever. This ſame accuſation: of unintelligibi: 
lity alſo reaches the ſyſtems: of ſupërnatural 
aſſiſtance and of harmoniaptadſtabilita;iicas 
to the tuo otlier queſtions 2theis! inſignifi⸗ | 
_canoy 15/equally-obvious'with thatiof/ the! fo- 
regoing, ſo far as they go to:thewnconditio- 
nal. No queſtion e Ob 
12 TY 


cation, 
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cation; when it relle an the alp et och 
ſoul as e n ng e ee 
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15 92 3190111 2553. 2100 by 1 by 
7 [ai/Thered is, „ no nion ppebes 
logy, like that of a rational extenſion of: thi 
knowledge of material nature. There is only 
critic of reaſon, which ſends us back to the 
given, in diſeovering to us the unintelligibi- 
lity-and fanaticiſm of ſpiritualiſm, as alſo the 
counterintelligibility and deſolation of mates 
riäliſm, and which thereby gives us a hint; 
to: direct our attention. to that ſoil,, from 
which the intereſt in theſe queſtions ſprings. 
The moral nature of man is this ſoil. The 
queſtion;, concerning the uniatelligibility of 
our ſoul, may be anſwered in a ſatisfactory 
manner for all moral intereſt of mankind. |. 


eritte «of rational Coſmology,” 


ET TN _ As ode C 
Tis the proſyllogiſm of che W 
3 ol inference, by which rational coſmo- 


42 * | - L 4 | logy 
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5 logy is. 3 The objects of experience 
are thought as conditional by the categories, 
and their conditions are likewiſe thought as 
conditional by theſe conceptions Here is a 
ſeries' from condition to condition; which 
reſts on the uſe of underſtanding iu the cate- 
gories, The totality: of all conditions may, 
however, be thought in a twofold manner. 
The ſeries. itſelf, whoſe members are: called; 
vely conditional; may be thought as uncon- 
ditional; or a firſt member is tlidlught as ab- 
ſolutely unconditional; andthart as the ablo · 
lute ee of all the following members. 
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But what partic cnlarly/*difi6guiſhes the 
coſmological ideas from thoſe '6f rational 
peythelügy, is the follbwitig. In che latter 
one concludes from ſomething. given (my 
empirical, determinate conſciouſneſs) upon a 
ſomething (the fublange of my of wbich! 
can form no conception whatever, We ſhall 
in future charaterize' fuch a ſomething by 
the title of tran/cendental object. It lies, as 

is 1 nnyy _ 2 the ſphere; of the intel: 
. ws” 
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field of the unintelligible. Of the coſmologi- 
cal ideas, we ſhall, however, ſay, that they 
fall into the territory aof the counterintelli- 
gible. For reaſon attains to theſe ideas in 
nig the way of the: Tynthehs' of wort 
| ſtanding! *But*every condition in this wet 

and its 695662 muft again be thou ght by 
conditional by *the' lanie category. The gis 
ving oüt of a frt member as abſolutely un- 
conditional, therefore, runs "counters to the 
original ſe of u. derſtanding. The holding 
of the feries itſelf to to be ablolutely Adna 
tional, though! every! member ok it be condi- 
tional, is); however, equally counterintelli 
gible. An antithetic ok ſpeculative reaſon; 


into bich rbalföü falls wirhout any affe ted 
artifiee F conſequently; preſents: itlelk here. 


For it Teqlütes totality of cohditions, and as 


the Eonceptiotis of an abſolutely! undonditio- 


nal feries and of a brft member bf the ſeries 
that is abſolutely unconditional dre contra 
aUAGrily op ted, there remaius nothing 
more than td Fioofe ohe 6 Uhbſe* concep- 


diene and o reject the other. It may 
l | how- : 


90 ann e 


| et chooſe which of the two it pleaſes, 
. its idea 1 is ONE counterimelligle. | 
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itſelf, in giving reality to the coſmological 
ideas „is; when the conditional is given; the 
hole ſum, of conditions, confequently the 
abſolute unconditional i is likewiſe given. We 
can now explain the caſmological ideas, as 
categories extended even to the unconditio- 
nal. In order to repreſent them completely, 
we, ſhall uſe. the table of the categories as a 
cle. But only theſe categories will give oc- 
gaſion to coſmological ideas,, -which are of 
that nature, that b. by, their Jeans , the con- 
dition of the conditional, that is thought hy 
them, muſt, allo be thought. Tis obvious 


however, that realgn v. eguires ta! otality, 1 but 
on: the fide of the, conditions (of the. ſeries in 
antecedentia) , and not on that of the ee 
tional (of the ſeries. in .conſequentia). . Rea. 
ſon remains unconcerned with re gard to the 


latter ® whether 2 80 16719 be i afiwitely conti: 
nued Or bounded. 
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ae given ds ee cures 42s 
other ſpace, which ſurrounds it. Tis juſt ſo 
with this; it allo, as given ſpace, previouſly 
poſits a ſurrounding fpace. There is here 
therefore a rifing from the conditional to this 
condition, which condition is ever thought 
by the lame category, greatneſs, and is con- 
lequently always again conditional. + Reaſon, 
that here intrenches upon the underſtan- 
ding, which never attains the unconditional 
in its ſyntheſis; creates to itſelf the idea of 
the abſolute unconditional, which according 
ly conſiſts either in the conception of bounds 
of the world, or in that of an infinite world 
according to pace. Every given time pre- 
viouſty poſits, in this manner, a time which 
is already lapſed,” This was only thereby 
poſſible; that a till earlier time had pre. 
viouſly paſſed away. Reaſon, by means of 
this ſyntheks of underſtanding), here genera+ 
tes to itſelf the idea of the unconditional, 
which it poſites either in the beginning of 
the world, or in that of the infinite world 
according to time. Theſe ideas are the ca- 


: 1 * 
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tego- 
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| tegory gende extended even to the un- 
conditional. ove f trevin Irony” 
o Byery reality in ſpace, chat is, matter 
is compohte,. and conſiſts of par! ts. Each 
part Hills. a ſpace and ag gain conſiſts of. parts, 
| Reaſon,,which, ſurmounts. the intellectual ſyn- 
theſis, ereates to itſelf the. idea of, the uncon- 
ditional; and poſits it either in the concep- 
tion of abſolutely ſimple parts, or in the com. 
ception of a 4 whole conliſling. ok an, infinite 
multitude of parts. Theſe ideas are the cã⸗ 
tegory eehte ges een to, 0 uncon- 
ditionaall. ee 
A Every event 5 Ps n cauſe. 
The cauſality of the cauſe: is again, an avent, 
Which was only poſüble by means of à cauſe. 
Here is a feries proceeding, to the unc oditie 
nal. Reaſon, which ſeizes it: chinks it but 
either. as am abſeluxely firſt gauſe; or. as inf- 
vite ſeries, whoſe anembers are collective! y 
conditional, but it, itſelk as ahſolutely uncon- 
ditional; "Theſe ideas are the category cu 
fality axtenfledieven to the unconditional. 
hte he exiſtence af every event is contin- 
gent, It exiſts) but ſo far 5 ſomething elſe 
es ents. 
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exiſt? The cauſality. of the cauſe of varia - 
tion too exiſts; however; itſelf, but as contin; 
gent; and previoully poſits an other exiſten- 
ce. Reaſon here ſuggeſts the idea of che un- 
conditional and poſites it either in the con- 
ception of an abſolutely neceſſary being, or 
in an infinite and nevertheleſs totally given 
ſeries of” merely caſual | exiſtence, Theſe 
ideas are the category e exten- 
ded even to the unconditional.” ay bats 
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bes 8 158. ; 
| i are 8 no o more than four 
coſmological ideas 7 according to the four 
titles of the categories. 1) The abſolute 
completeneſs of the compoſition, of the gi- 
ven whole of all phaenomena. ; 2) The abſo- 
lute completeneſs of the divific zon of a given 
whole in the phaenomenon. 53) The abſoln- 
te completeneſs of the ariſing of a phaeno- 
menon in general. 4) The abſolute comple- 
teneſs of the dependency. of the exiſtence of 
the variable in the phaenomenon. We ſhall. 
call the two firſt ideas, coſmological concep> 
tions, the two laſt, on the contrary, tranſcer- 
„ | den 
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dental conceptions of nature. Th firſt re. 
preſent the mathematical unconditional of 
the world both in great and in ſmallʒ the lat- 
ter, ee the Sie weg z Eg | 
of the world; » asc Bes en 
' Z * ; hs Pg 
The . ok He critic, is now. faithful. 


ly to exhibit the antithetic of f ſpeculative rea. 
ſon, with regard to its coſmological ideas, and 
farther to ſhew, that this conllid ariſes enti- 
rely, becauſe the procedure of reaſon, in its 
attributing validity to theſe 1deas, 1s mere 
ſpeculation, which quits the ſpirit of the ca- 
| tegories, as an original uſe of underſtanding; 
that therefore this whole conflict origin ates 
from nothing elle, than krom the fancy of 
the cognition. of things in themſelves, 


| Gas RF or! 1 5 

Theſis of the forſ antinomy. The wor Aa 
15 a beginning in time, h is alſo boun- 
ded according thoſpace rr ads 1G 00 
For at every given wow, or Ant all 

time, which preceded i it, is elapſed. | I com- 
pat > therefore, this time in the thought, 
£48 La that 


that it is-6lapſed(no part of it fill remains). 
Conſequently: this whole elapſed time; muſt be 5 
covintable , i. e the world mult have A begin- 
ning according to time!! nne 1 21 hot. 


When farther I fix a given instant in 
thought, 1 thereby embrace the ſum” of all 
exiſting objects in [pace As therefore not 
one, of all theſe exiſting things in this in- 
ſtant, originated frſt, but they all exiſt, 
their ſum muſt, be countable. The world 


muſt ie, be bounded e, 
to ſpace. . 14 


Antitheſis of 550 l. at The 
world has no beginning in time and no 
bounds in ſpace, but is, as well with re- 
gard to time as to ſpace, infinite. | ty 


For, | polite the world has a 8 | 
a ume has preceded. this beginning; where 
in the world was not, that is, an empty time. 
Now time is only ſo far ſomething as things 
exiſt, Time, conſidered in itlelf, i. e. the 
empty time, is nothing. Therefore the 
world can have no beginning, but is, ac- 
cording to time, iufivite. „ ue 
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If farther the world were bounded accor- 
ling to ſpace, there would thus be an empty 
ſpace, which ſurrounds it. Space, conſide- 
red in itſelf, muſt therefore be ſomething. 
As now pace, in itſelf, and without rela- 
tion to objects, is nothing, ſo the world 
cannot be bounded, but 8 infinite accor- 
ding to 1 „ 


. ane FE 

Wg S of 1 the frond antinomy. Every 
complex ſubſſance in the world conſiſts of 
limple parts, and nothing but the ſimple, 
or that en e ee e WM it _ eve- 
rywhere. 


For, does fometking exiſt as (complex let 
- Accordingly the Gxirple a as aſe 
no complex part remains; otherwiſe no- 
thing at all would remain; conſequently 10 
complex ſubſtance would be thought. There- 
fore Lene aan TR pt 8 8 in the 
worldo 2/121 en 


TY of the ſecond ankinom 4. No 
com plex thing in he world conſiſts of 
ſimple 
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ſimple parts, a eee exiſts nowhere er 


mo Ample za it. i thou ou a” 
For every oceans ben nd 
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1 Every [pace however conſiſts again 


of ſpaces. If therefore a ſubſtance ſhould 


conſiſt of fimple parts, this Ample muſt bow- 


ever fill a ſpace. As now this plenitude is 
the ſubſtantial itſelf, and ſubſtanee exiſting 
for itſelf is where filled ſpace is, ſo, as ſpace 
is complex, the ſimple that fills the ſpace 
muſt be complex, conſequently, not ſimple. 


Therefore no complex thing in che world 


conſiſts of. 17 5 * blow $1 e 38 
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Theſis of the third antinomy. The cau⸗- 
ns according to laws of nature, is not 
the only one, from which the phaenomena 
of che world can be collectively derived. It 


is ſtill neceſſary to aſſume a, cauſality thro? 


liberty to illuſtrate them. 
For, whatever happens previoufly poſites 


a cauſe. As now the cauſality of the cauſe 


is alſo a ching that has happened, which pre- 
vioully poſites a cauſe, ſo this law of nature, 


Far I. * under · 
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underfo6d- in, its unbounded , univerſality; 
would be in contradiction with 3tſelf;) as, if 
there were no firſt, entirely independent 
cauſe, the ſum of all that has happened 


vould have no cauſe. Therefore every ſe- 


ries of events muſt have a firſt cauſe, whoſe 


rice polites no other canſe, 


Antitheſis f the third antinumy. The- 
re is no liberty, but every thing in the 


world happens ys according. to ane 


CC 


bl. \Fory'{were : there a brit IR the can- - 
fality of ! It would be an event, which-would 


itſelf have a beginning. Every event pre- 


viouſly poſites a cauſe, and conſequently the 
cauſality of the firſt cauſe previoully pofites 


another cauſe; which determined it; that is 
to ſay, this firſt cauſe is no bee firſt 
cauſe, and there is, therk fore: no vi libarty 

10 the world. 0 8 1 5 
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thing belongs to the world, which, either 
as its part, or its cauſe, is an abſolutely 
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For the exifitnes of every alteration is 
but contingent. An alteration takes place, 
as there was a cauſe, which determined i its 


exiſtence. The cauſality of the cauſe exiſted 
again but fortuitouſly and depended upon 


another cauſe. A ſeries of conditions, of 


which each 3 is again conditional, previouſly 
polites ſomething, that is abſolutely uncon- 


ditional. Conſequently the contingent ex- 
iſteuce of every one ſeries of events is a 


proof, that ſomething or other exiſts of abſo- 


Jute neceſſity, whether it be, that the ſeries of 
alterations itſelf is this abſolutely neceſſary 
thing, or that ; it exiſts different from this ſe- 
ries and as its abſolute condition. 5 

Antitheſis of the fourth antinomy. There 


exiſts no abſolutely neceſſary es in the 


world. | 

For, „ as every member of a 18 of alte- 
rations is contingent, the ſum of theſe mem- 
bers cannot be thought ; as exiſting of neceſſi- 
ty. But, the poſiting of a ſirſt member of 
the ſeries, as exiſting of abſolute neceſſity, 
contr adicts the cauſa] law of nature, accor- 
ing, to which the cauſality of the Grſt cauſe 
L825: M 2 | again 
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again previouſly polites a cauſe and its cau- 
ſality. Therefore there is no CORY” me 
ceſſary being N in 857 world.” 


We ſhall term the aſſertions of the bete 
in all the four antinomies the dogmatiſm, 
that, on the contrary,. on the fide of the 
antitheſis the empiriciſm of pure reaſon. 
We obſerve, in the firſt place, that? the qua- 
lity of our own nature obliges us to take an 
intereſt in theſe problems, but that this in- 
tereſt ſpeaks entirely i in favour of dogmatiſm. 
For tis obvious that the deciſions of dogma- 
tiſm ſatisfy a certain moral intereſl. The 
mind, which 3 18 attuned to mor ality, "ſeeks. a 
' firm place, wherein it can poſite the aim of 
its exertions, and quikly diſcovers that this 
cannot be found! in the perpetual mechaniſm 
of nature. The ſolutions of dogmatiſm, on 
the other hand, ſhew fo. many. firm points, 
which are ſuitable to this moral intereſt. 
T he dogmatiſm i is alſo favourable. to a cer- 
tain ſpecplative intereſt. For reaſon, accor- 

8 to its nature, aſcends from the condi- 
| TT tional 
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tional to the condition , and ſeeks thro' an 
abſolutely laſt point, which i it can attain, to 
give ſtability to its cognitions. The deci- | 
 hons of the theſis offer to it this abſolu- 
tely firſt condition, whereas the  antithekis : al- 
ways deſires it to go further. But tho che 
empiriciſm | ſhews itſelf favourable neither to 
this moral, nor ſpeculative intereſt. of rear 
ſon, yet it is by far. more favourable to: the 
intereſt of the underſtanding. | For, the. un. 
derſtanding in confining itſelf. to the original 
uſe of intellect in the ; cate gories, does not 
quit. the reg greſſive ſyntheſis from, the condi 
tional to eons. - and rejects the con 
ception of an abſolutely firſt condition, as a 
conception, vhich is repugnant to the ſpirit 
of the category. But it appears that the 
; empiriciſm only. attends to the Intereſt - 
| underſlanding, for a longer while, for it, as 
well as the dogmatiſm „ guits the lyntheſis 
of underſtanding, in ordering to think the 
infinite ſeries as che abſolute totality of all 
conditions, by. which means it can alſo, be 
refuted by the proofs of the theſis. | 
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By As to the apparent difficulty of the ſolu: 
tion por theſe antinomies , where, 8 It feems, 
contraiQorily oppoſed poſitions are proved 
with apodi&ical | certainty, the obſervation 
Will not be unſerviceable here, that the quie- 
king of reaſon, by the anſwer, that theſe ob- 
Jets of the colmological ideas are occult, 
And char It 77 Pan x # probably neber be 


r „ 


2 
ED 
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"On dütable 0 our r ene for bags f is 
entirely void. An anſwer of this ſort can on- 
ly take” plate, when the queſtion i is directed 
toward an object, which les within the ſphere 
bf the fiirelligible. The queſtion, whether 
the moon Sad other planets have inhabitants? 
is of this nature; ſo are further queſtions | 
bonderning the ſtate of the eartli in a time 
where hiſtory does not any more reach; con- 
berning the diſtance of the fixt ſtars from the 
fun. But with regard to the enquiry about 
the objects: of tranſcendental ideas, we have 
but to examine the fountain, from which 
theſe queſtions ſpring,” in order to receive 
grounded anſwers thereto. For theſe objects 

| are 
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ave not given objects; they 00 not he within 
the ſphere of the intelligible. Rather there: 
fore than complain; alin theſe objects are 
666ult; me muſt uuſwer, that the wee 
concerning a are aun eee fc; 
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Tae counterintelligibility of our coſmolo- 
| gical ideas, ſo far as we are of opinion of po- 
liting correſponding objects to them, reveals 
ütlelk to us, when we hold them up to the ori- 
ginal ue of underſtanding.” 355 appears in 
this combination; 2 555 every one of theſe 
ideas” Te * either too great or too ſmall for 
this uſe of underltanding. For if it be admit- 
1 ted, that the world 3 is, according to time, in- 
finite; it 3 is thus too great kor the ſyntheſis 
ok underſtanding; for this cannot attain to 
the eternity which is elapſed. Does one po- 
fit, however, that it has a beginning, it is 
then tog ſmall for this ſame ſynthehis., For 
the beginning is an exiſtence, before which a 
| time has preceded, and, faithful. to the ule 
os nes ſtanding g. we. muſt Call polite things 
before the 8 of things. _ > 
2800 | xd 4 | 1f 
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Ak it be aſſumed; that che W _ ac- 
ative. to, ſpace,, unbounded, tis. thus, too 
great for the empirical lyutheſis ol under- 
ſanding; which cannot reach, it. Does one, 
on the contrary, ſay, that it is bounded, tis 
then too mall for this ſyntheſis, as, in con- 
formity to this, we muſt polite ſpace and. con- 
1 objects, behind 8 85 bounds. 


K i . 


1 it we tal 1 thay maar Y * 
Conbite of an infinite multitude of parts, his 
objeR is thus too great for the uſe of under: 
' ſanding; for this does not, attain the abſo- 
lutely infinite diviſion. When it is ſaid, on 
the contrary, that matter conſiſts ofa finite 
number of parts, chis object is too ſmall for 
the uſe; of underſtanding, fince the ſimple 
fills, a ſpace, and conſequent like. $36 

. conſits of e 1 
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| When it is ak chat every event pre 
viouſly Poſites an infinite ſeries of events, 
this object i is too great for the uſe of under- 
ſtanding; for this ſynthelis is does not reach | 
the 3 of an iofinite ſeries. „„ 


* 


Does 
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| - Haw; one 3 poſite, that every 
event previouſly poſites an abſolutely firſt 
cauſe, this object is too ſmall for the uſe. of 
underſtanding,” as, agreeable | to this, the 
cauſality; of the firſt» cauſe is again Ruß 
and previouſly poſites a cauſe. „ 


ORE 


— 


When it is. finally admitted; that no ab- 


folutely neceſſary being exiſts, but that every 
being exiſts, according g to its exiftende: as con- 
ditional, this object! is too great for the uſe 


of underſtanding. For this does hot reach 
the abſohite totality of conditional exiſtence. | 


On the contrary, the conception of an ablolu- 
tely neceſſary being, whether it be the world 
itſelf, or ſomething in the world, is too ſmall 
for the uſe of une a fince, in con- 
formity to this, we muſt conſider every con- 


dition of the « conditional exiſtence, as 5 
conditional. if | 


Is all theſs 8 'tis ; laid, hs the object 
of the coſmical idea is either too great or too 
ſmall for the. original uſe of underſtanding, 


but not, that this is for that, or that the idea 


itſelf is either too great or too mall. For a 


Con- 
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conception has but ſo far reality; as its object 
Hues in the ſphere of the intelligible, and, inde- 
pendent of this original uſe of underſtanding, 
it is devôid of all meaning.” Therelore'tis the 
conception, which muſt be ſuitable to the uſe 
of underſtanding, but not t this to that. 


: 4 a * oy p wi 
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. Ti is obvious that the poſition: when 45 
mething is given as conditional, an abſolute 
N unconditional j 18 alſo given, 18 the foundation 
af all theſe cofmological aſſertions. As this 
poStion,. when held up to the original uſe of 
underſtanding, Proves, counterintelligible, ſo 
thiscqunterintelli gibility alſo affects thoſe al- 
ſertions, which reſt there on. The apparent- 
ly, y,. con: adiQory. .oppaſitiou of the dogma- 
tim and empiriciſm is alſo herewith reſolved 
into mere nugacity. For theſe aſſertions are 
only ſo far contradidorily oppoſed one to 
another, \as'the world is looked upon to be a 
whole of things in themſelves, that is, ſo far 


as the categories are conſidered as abſolute 


predicates 5 af d not that the 7 expreſs the 
original, uſe of underſtanding itſelf, When 


os. af th. Sth. - ; 
bhi we 


| we take the critical idealiſm for our guide, 
the follwing are its deciſions; Arſt, that the 
world is neither bounded according to ſpace 
nor time; that tis however even as little im 
finite; Hnce the world is but an objet in the 
empirical regreſſion and not independent ot 
it. Seconcily, tis equally falſe to ſay, that 
the real in ſpace is compounded of fimple 
parts, as that it coofids of an infinite num- 
ber of parts fince it is but ſomething in the 
divifion, i. e. in the/ empirical regref (Tron and 
not independent of it. Thirdly; both judg- 
ments are falſe, as well when tis ſaid,” that 
there is a firſt cauſe of every ſeries of events, 
as when tis maittained, chat every ſuch ſe- 
ries is infinite, lince we only underſtand our- 
ſelves in the Empirical regreſſion from effe& 
to cauſe, and have only fo far, but not inde- 
perident' of it; object. eee both judg- 
ments finally are falſe; there is a neceſfary 
being belonging to the ety and all exiften- 
ce in connection with the world is cantin- 
gent; fince the conception of world has but 
an object in the ps eg of n 
and not independent ofsMerictiits Bi itt 
73 | 5 | 168. 
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manner, the, juſtuels of our expoſition of the 
| categories, as an original uſe of underſtan- 
ding, by which ſynthetic, objective, unity of 
eonſciouſnels is begotten, that muſt ſerve us 
for; an analytical unity of the conception, 
hen we are to underſtand ourſelves ; in theſe 
conceptions, and that the reference of the 
repreſentation. to an object conſiſts entirely 
in this ſynthetic, objective unity, and that, 
our repreſentation has an object, that allo 
Gn other words) our cognition is a cognition 
of the phaenomenon, aud not of the things 
2. themlelves. This indirect proof | is the fol- 
lowing: dilemma, Af the world be in itſelf an 
exiſting Whole; eit. is either finite or infinite. 
Now the firſt as well as the laſt i is falſe. The- 
relfore tis likewiſe falſe, that the ward is in 
Ny itſelf an ne Abels. or 


| . va e e wt. 
Agreeably to this 1 8 1 idealiſm,» we * 
ſerve, that poſitions, which expreſs ſome- 


thing of the empirical regreſſion, are even on 
64. 25 
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that account valid of the world itſelf, becau- 
ſe the conception of the world has fignifica- 
tion only in, and not independent of it. A 


diſtin gion; with regard to this empirical re- 


greſſion, muſt be made betwixt that ad inde- 
finitum and that ad infinitum. Whe ſhall ſay | 


of a regreſſi ion, that it goes on to infinity, 


when the ſpecies of memhers, wherever it 
may go to, remains the ſame. "Tis ſaid, on 
the other hand, that the regreſſion goes but 


to indefinity, „ when nothing is thereby ex- 


preſſed with regard to theſe members them- 
ſelves.” The firſt is validi in the diviſion of a 
bädy⸗ For it is given as a whole, i. e. the 
conception of the whole is taken from the 


original uſe of underſtanding, and the ex- 


preſſion: the diviſion goes ad infinitum, ſays, 
that we always ſeparate parts in the decom- 
poſition, as the conditions of their hounds. 
When, on the' contrary, the ſubje& is of a 

membered whole, e. g. an organized body, a 


diviſion can here only be called ad indefini- 


tum, ſince we cannot ſay before the diviſion, 
what members will be found as the laſt orga- 


nized (which we judge as productions of art). 


But 
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But we Hud no reaſon bor remaining 8 any 
one member, and to ſay of it, that it muſt 
be abſolutely unorganized, but can, on the 
contrary, think each member, to which the 
decom pO ſition leads, always again as O gani- 
zed. It muſt be ſaid of the ſeries of anceſtors 
of thoſe who. are living at preſent, that it 
goes to indehnity, as we cannot determine 
whether or not a certain couple will coclude 
it, though we can always admit, that there 
is a homogeneous of every one member of 
the ſeries. But concerning the regreſſion i in 
general, as well that in the preceding times 
as conditions of a given time; as that in the 
circumambient-ſpaces as conditions of a_gi- 
ven ſpace, we ſay without doubt, that this 
regreſſion goes to mhnity., | 


itte ee Theology. 


F Ms 0. ” 
The praſy Hagilm of the disjunglive nods 
of concluſion, leads reaſon to the idea of a 
moſt real being. „and the principle, that, 
r | when 
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when ſom ething is given as conditional, an 
abſolute. unconditional muſt alſo: be given, is 
the principle, by which rational theology 
ſeeks to prove the reality of theſe ideas. 
Every object is, with regard to all poſſble 
determinations; a thoro'ly determinate thing. 
This thoro' preciſion of every exiſting object 
is the conditional, which can only be thought 
by the conception of the collective ſphere of 
all poſſibility, in all reſpects as conditional. 
Therefore the kingdom of all poibbilities 
muſt exiſt, in order to be able to think each 
exiſting individual, with regard to its tho- 
rough preciſeneſs, as conditional. 5 


| te OO ICER Pt it E = TO! 
| Reaſon then transforms the diſtributiue 
unity of the realities of nature, which are 
taken from experience, into the colledtioe 
unity of a whole of experience, of the ſum 
of all realities. It thereon hypo//aſates this 
unity, in poſiting this collective poll bility of 
all things in one ſingle · ſubject. This very 
proceedure finally neceſſitates it, even to 
perſonify its idea, and to think the moſt 
8 . „„ own” 


„ 
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real being, at che ſame time, as intelligence, 
as firſt principlo and as ablokne' condition of 


* e ere 
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Ihe conception of the moſt real being is 
formed in this manner. He i is neither to be 
poſited } in ſpace nor in time; he is omnipre- 
ſent and eternal, ſince ſpace and time are re- 
ſtrictive conditions of reality. Every thing 
that is different from him, can differ from 


bim but by negations. Conſequently the ens 
realiſſimum is but an individuum. As finally 
all realities can only be thought in the rela- 


tion of cauſe and effect, to this being, but 


not as parts of him, he is f imple. The ob- 
ject of the theological idea is therefore 


thought, as the. moſs real being (ens realiſ- 
fimum }, as the original being (ens origina- 
rium), who is the ſource of all realities, as 


the ſupreme being (ens ſummum) who is him- 


ſelf derived' from no other being, as omni- 
preſent, eternal, as ſimple and individual, 
and this conception 1s that of. God i in the 
tranſcendental Tenſei + 35 | 
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The prior. en the exiſtence of al 
realltp ſeems, without further juſtification, to 
be now Tertain; as it has the appearance of 
being founded entirely by the inference from 
the conditional to che) abſolute unconditio- 
nal, according to-the disjuncive mode of in- 
fereiice. Our experience is nothing more 
than progreſſive cognition of realities; fince 
the preciſe cognition of that, which a:thing 
is not, requires the cognition of the oppoſite 
reality. It is therefore perfectly confor- 
mable to the courſe of reaſon from the con- 
ditional-toothe- abſolute unconditional, pres 
viouſly to-poſite abſolute totality of condi- 
tions, i. e. all realities, an abſolute ſphere of 
all poſſibilities: | But the tranſition from the 
previous: poſition of all reality to its reunion 
in one. ſubject, and its deſignation even as an 
intelligence, is not ſo Ioon to be obſerved, ſo 
much the more, as, in this ſpeculative moun- 
ting of the conception of all reality, we ſoon 
find, that all conception eſcapes us, and that 
we therein expreſs a real unintelligibility. | 
Reaſon, in order to effectuate this tranſition, 
Pax L „ has 
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has excogitated three modes of proof, the 
ontblogicaP, the Coſmological, and the phy- 
ſicothoological proof of the exiſtenoe of God. 
The firſt draus ah inference from-mnexe- con- 
ceptions. The, decond is founded upon an 
undeterminate experience of any one exiſten- 
ce. | The; thir:foally irifers, from the de: 
terminate/experience;of nature, that anſwers 
to the conceptioncof the unity of end, tlie 
exiſtenceſ of an, en cauſe whigh cor- 
e 1. 61015 x1) ONO 5 32344 21 
LL BITOG ar „ 
be ontologioal 3 1 dxiſtents, of 
God conoludes from dhe ooncepfion of a moſt 
real being / upon the abſolutely neceſſary. ex- 
iſtence of this being. We muſt Art xemem- 
ber, chat the uſe of the conception of a ne- 
ceſſary exiſtende i is of that nature ee that 
_ this conception even eſcapes us in it. The 
nominal explanation of an abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry being is that, whole nonexiſtence is impol- 
ble, and, in order to illuſtrate this concep- 
| tion, examples are given. Tis, as is ſaid, 
abſolutely neceſſary, „that a triangle has 
awe. we, We . explained the ſenſe 
1 147 1 of 


9 


of that, which is called abſolutely _ 
in tranſcendental philoſophy. | 'Accordin, 


which , that cognition. is named neee ary, | 


which i is a conſequence. of conceptions, and 
an exiſtence is ſo far neceſſary, as it is cogni- 
ſed from conceptions. Neceſlity, then, is no 
predicate of a thing i in itſelf, but only the 


L133» +Þ 


mere quality of” our cognition, relative to 


the exiſtence of a thing. We. underſtand our- 
ſelves by all means after this, i in the poſition, 
that a triangle has three angles, and that 


7 


this 1 is of neceflity , : fo far as we ſubſumpt, ; 


and thereby determine, every triangle un- 
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der the rule, triangle. But as to neceſſity. | 


o 4 


of exiſtence, there is nowhere any other 
exiſtence neceſſary, than that of the cauſes, 
whoſe effects are given, which-we bring, jand 


thereby determine, under the univerſal prin: 
ciple of cauſality,, The willing to cogniſe the 


exiſtence of any one thing. from, mere con- 
ceptions, is quite in yain.,, For, when I judge. 
of a. ching: it exiſts, the conception, of the, 
object is fixed by its deſignations „and exi- 


ſtence may be attributed to it or not vithout 


any coprradiftion. See ve.ng wh. v0 
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Hr Hat % *tis maintained that 5 5 ' concep- 
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tion of the m real being is the only ca- 
MOQIJCES: ? bor = 8 
WY 'where 10 exillence of. this being « can be 
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 cognafed fi from his mere conception. For this 
Eonception bpmpriſes | all realities. As now 
SL IL Tf 1 £ 3 
a rionexiſlence. is a want, and exiſſence the 
* 015. 10 
oppokite reality, ot the exillence of the molt 
. * J. Eil! 22 
Teal being = | ©. lieg, 3 in his conception. The 
1 KB: 14 ein 5 . 
potion? ine moll real el exiſts not, is 
then a Contradith jon. ' Confequently the exi- 
ry | Frags "16 t Gi, I. 
ſftence x; this being is cogr olcible from 
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mere conceptions and therefo. ore abfolutely 
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Hie This proof entirely confifts in a tranſcen- 
dental uſe of the categories (t 6), for we On- 
ly form the eoncepfion of the moſt real 
being, by* neglecting the or iinal ule of un⸗ 
derſtanding 1 in them. Tis tien no wonder if 
we cannot andertand ourſelves i in this con · 
ception. We do not underſtand ourſelves 
therein; becatſe we quit the baſis of intelligi- 
Days But when we hams that this cbncep- 
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tion, compriſes the exiſtence, we therein 
expreſs nothing more than the tautology; 
that an exifling being exiſts. Franſcen- 
dental philoſophy has diſſected for us the 
= of underſlauding of the category, exiſtens 

.. Accordingly it is the ſenſation, in which 
an eee muſt be given to us, in order to 
be able to ſay: of it, it exiſts. But when wg 
judge, that a certain object exiſts of neceſſi: 
ty, this is an. riſlenee which. is concluded, 
The chief principle of ſuch a concluſion maſt 
hovever be taken from che original ble of 
underſtanding, when that, which we obtain 
by a concluſion, is to have meaning. | 
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17 The fare TOR" ae of the exiſtence 
of God ſeems, to ſupply the want of the onto- 
logical. It is ſppported; on che experience of 
any one exiſtence, which is thought as ca- 
ſlual. It concludes from this upon the abſolu- 
tely neceſſary exiſtence of a being, and final- 
ly. berefrom upon the higheſt ee of this 
being. It, is thus expreſſed, when ſomething 
exiſts „ an abſalueel neceſſary. being muſt . 
. * 3 likewile 
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likewiſe exiſt. Now T exiſt, at leaſt, myſelf. 
Therefore an abſolutely neceſſary being 

exiſts.” This can only exiſt in one manner 
alone; the predicates, which belong to bim 
appertain 0 his eſſenbe und Cannot be per- 
muted with oppoſite deſignations. There- 
fore this being is thoroughly determined by 
his conception.” But among all conceptions, 
| that of the ens realiſſimum is alone thor- 
| oughly determined. Con ſequently 1 tlie ab- 

folately neceſſary being is he, who” er 
kes all realities in mine . 


tino W 1 1580 
This coſmological proof has the ſame 
fault as the ontological. A tranſcendental 
ule of the categories is made in both. That 
exiſtence is only contingent, Which is depen- 
dent upon cauſes; bas: is; the exiſtence of 
effeRs, and there is, in conſequence. of the 
original uſe of underſtanding, cauſality, no 
| firſt cauſe, whoſe caufality 1 not again 
event. It is rherefore only this empirical 
contingency. (41), of which the concluſion 
upon a condition of a certain exiſtence, but 


7 
* 
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- never 
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never upon an abhſalute unconditional, = is 
valid. As to the) intellectual contingency; 
however; the concluſion from it upon a con- 
dition of-exiſteneechas-mo ſigniſication whats! 
ſoever.) We accordingly obferve, that the 
appeal to experience of any one exiſtence} 
in this coſmologi oal argument; is not ſuffi- 
cient for proving the intelligibility. and vali- 
dity of the conception of an abſolute being, 
but only ſerves as a tranſition, under the il- 
luhon of intelligibility, to the ſpbere of the 

intelligibilis, and ſo to the unintellig bl 
The inference, hy which 18 proved, that hs 
abſolutely; neceſſary; being is the moſt real, 
bas even as little an intelligible ground, and, 
what isi the moſt extraordinary, it-previouſly 
polites the validity af the ontological proof, 
to avoid which, the coſmological is however 
preciſely. excogitated., For, is it ſaid that 
the ens neceſſarium, in reſpe&t of all his pre- 
dicates, can but exiſt in one way alone and 
therefore muſt be thoroughly determined; by 
his nan thus the thorou ough preciſe- 
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neſs of every. individu- for any one in- 
{tant of his exiſtencè, is valid. No ground | 
dan therefore be had of concluding upon the 
higheſt reality of the ablſolutely neceſſary 
Peing, but when it is already previouſly, po- 
lited, that the conception of the moſt real 
being contains in itſelf the ſigns of ab- 
. ſolute: eee t e 
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The ala a proof fin 17 con- 
cludes from the experience of a determinate 
6xil!ence, namely of a conjunction of the 
multifarious in nature, which is ſuitable to 
a whole of end, upon a being, who is, 
through underſtanding, cauſe of it. The ap- 
peal to experience of this proof is, without 
doubt, much more energetio, than that of 
the coſmological argument. The combina- 
tiom of the celeſtial bodies and their orbits to 
a ſyſtematical whole, the harmony of things, 
as many objets muſt.be united, in order to 
preſerve a certain thing, particularly the 
unity of end in organized bodies, irreſiſtibly 
hurry away thoſe, who have not well ponde- 

OY | red 
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red that, which conſtitates, intelligibility, of 
their conceptions, to yield to the perſuaſion, 
that an intelligent cauſe of world exiſts, © 80 
far „however, as we trace the cauſes of theſe 
phaenomens, we. find them, in conſequence of 
the original uſe of underſtanding, always in 
vature. But the conception of God poſites 
its object without the ſphere of the 1ntelli- 
gible, in the region of the intelligibilis 
which is quite [ynouymous with the ſphere 
ol the unintelligible. Altho' the unity of 
end, of dead matter, on which we find i it con- 
firmed, appears to us even as foreign and 
contingent, yet, the cauſes of theſe combina- 
tions mult always, belong to nature, and the 
conclukon, from theſe phaenomena, upon a 
ſupreme PIES , has no Beds ne 


ie 
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2 q his papa Ne the anden an is 0 
mable to end of the multifarious in nature, 
of the exiſtence of God, reſts on commuta- 
tion of the mere thinking aceording to ana- 
logy, with a concluſion, according to ana- 
| logy: Juſt as the work of bees 18 called a 


wor k 


d* 


Ch 
IONS 
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Pork of art, becsdls & we think it acbording 
0 analogy With Productions of human un- 
derſſanding, G are we juſtified i In thinking 


the World as” the work of an taralkgince, 
We would, however, infer according to ana- 


logy, in attributing unterſtanding itſelf to 
the bee s hd it would be an inference too 
according to analogy, in poſiting a being, who 
is , thro” underſtanding), canſe of the world. 
we muſt notice, that, independent ok this 
fault, the Phyficotheolog gical proof Preſup- 


poſes' the validity of the coſmological, and 


with i it, that of the ontological; and there re- 


mains nothing more for it, at laſt, than, by 


alledging the multifarious conformity to end 
in nature, to render the mind favourable to 
| thoſe modes of proof. For, when we exa-. 


mine the concluhon, from the conformity to 


end of a production, upon an intelligent 
cauſe of it; which, however, has but mea- 
ning within nature, and every conception 


eſcapes us, when collective nature itſelf is 
derived from an intelligent being without it, 


this 7 proof can only lead to an archite& of 
the world, who has given the foxm of art t 


mat- 


— 
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matter, or put. the germins of it in matter; 
but not to à creator of the world, who has 
profluced the ſubſtance ' itſelf.” As, finally, 
collective nature is not laid open to us, the 


| intelligent chuſe of world can only be de- 
termined, in conſequence of this'concluſion; 
as very mighty, very. wiſe, very benign &. 
but omuipoteney, omniſcience, and ſipreme 
goodneſs, cannot be attributed to him. The 
phyſicotheological proof is theref6re obliged 
to make à trauſition to the coſmological. As 


the natural conformity to end of matter is in 


itlelf foreign, and its exiſtence therefore ca- 
mal, ſo ai abſolutely neceſſary being is in- 
ferred, nd in order to give hold to this con- 


ception it is ſought 1 in the hrs of the { 


1 b Tag's [toes a 
maple” rea: rm oh tree 
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| An rational theolos oy eukrelole is two- 
fold, either tranſcendental or natural. GO 
is thou gbt 1 in the firſt only by tranſcendental 
pron en J you ens s orijinartin, realiſſi: 
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ception borrowed from the nature of our 
ſoul. The firſt is again twofold, either on- 
C totheology or; colmotheology.. The mere 
 tranſcepdental theologian is called deiſt; he 
who allo admits of a natural, theology i is a 
theiſt. The deiſtical conception, of! God is, 
immediately kor the intereſt of man, a dead 
conception. When natural theology, is made 
independent of ſpeculation and to harmonize 
Vith intelligibility, jt firſt of all ſhews itſelf, in 
witholding both from anthropomorphiſm, and 
from counterintelligibility, as a fruitſul con- 
ception. This natural theology now is either 
Phyſicotheology or moral theology. The 
| Grit couſidered by itſelf, is equally, ſpeculati- 
ve with tranſcendental theology, and like 
this is loſt in the unintelligible and bears the 
character of counterintelligibility in itſelf. 
Moral theology, on the contrary, has its 
foundation in the intelligible ground of. the 
conception. of an object to which the morally 
good-minded, man aſpires to attain, He mult 
abandon this aim as chimerical, huce it 
reaches | far beyond all nature, if he did not 
led 4 eolleive nature to a ſubſtratym of 


natu- 
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nature. He tlünkes whis ſuhflratum of na: 
ture, accorckig tot andlogy;"by prEdicates 
borrowed front nüttire, relative to his mo- 
ral intereſt; but, withholden by the kranſcen- 
dental conception 0 God, preſumes not 0 
| jug re dete rmfnatively by theſe”ipredicates; 
and e., not to'infor iPaccordingts 
analogy. Hines u ons 0 als Ti 
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& 
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This eritic kelthes us, that the tr 
ſcendent uſe f the trarcbndental ada 
of rédlon reſts” on a tnfcendbutale uh uſe ak 
the categories. If we quit this it 18 Senf, 
provicully to conje sture, That tis Poffble to 
make a a valid aid cohfe quently bnnianelit ilfe 
. them. This follows, when We dllow the va 
lidity of tlie principle, t that His unconfliricndl : 
mitiſt Be. given, "when ſomething Fg! given as 
eoldlcbnah not for conflitutive; test türig 
the. objects, ' but as regulatioe, guiding” TR 
| uſe of underſtabding bg. - 'Thefs' ideas, Unter this“ 


pre- 
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precaution, will Jead the underſtanding, in 
its empirical exteuſion, to ſyſtematical unity 
of, all its knowledge. Whe ſhall illuſtrate this 
| regulative uſe af the tranſcendental ideas, by 
cCiting the equally bare regulatiye uſe of cer- 
tain other ideas; not tranſcendental but, be- 
longing to the empirical territory, though an- 
nulling one anather 1 iu a conſtitutive ule. | 


183. 


70 When be ws attentive to the ideal ale 
of underſtanding is experience, \ by which we - 
think objects by the adding of certain deſigna- 
thous, ve diſcgver its maxim of- ſeeking, theſe 
dehigpations, wherein many objects meet, We 
| heget to ouxſelves univerſal conceptions un- 
der.this maxim, whereby we oompre ehend the 
objects. A idea, of the hamogeneity ol 
aIDJEcts ,. Wi hich Snideß & the underſtanding, 3 in 
us empirical uſe. Tis howeyer, ba the con. 
trarx, the. divenſity ok objects, too, which 
forms 1 in, idea, the.,bahs, of this uſo of under- 
ſtanding. F inally, leads the, hunderſtanding 
the idea of affinity, by, which, e conjecture a 
middle ſort, between Worx: erte of ob- 


ara , jets 


we 4 
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jets of nature chf are adjoiving tor, one an- 
other and ſeek it in conſequence of. this 
idea. Juſt Io, when we find various effects 
of a ſnbſtance, we conſider them at firſt, as 
conſequences of, different cauſalities. | Fi But 
ve ſoon follow a maxim pf realan,, in ſecking 
to diminiſh this, numhen of gaulalities, a2 
in forming to: ourlelves the idea of a, fingle 
cauſality, of which all thoſe different ds 
nomena, are, but: different. e ee 


FN 
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We alſo ke a. regulative uſe of the 
tranſcendental, ideas, when, by their gui- | 
dance, we bring unity inte- the variety of ex- 
perienegn We HART Inge the. idea of 
foul, ww ns the various or fe 
the ILY as far as we can, rom, feu powers. 
The coſmological ideas, which, copſtituti- 
vely uſed, annul one another, guide the un: 
derſtanding in a regulatiye ule; in the repre- 
ſentation of the abſolute totality . of condi- 
tions of a ſeries of phaenomena, to give its 
cognitions, this greateſt, poſſible unity, and 
nl = : | yet 
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yet hinder it, by tlie repreſentation of the 
infinity of the ſeries itſelf, from holding its 
ebghitions to be abſolutely hounded by no- 
thing.” | The idea of an intelligent cauſe of 

World is, finally, 4 principle, under which, 

by tlie conteption of a whole of end, ve 
bring nature, by whoſe guidance we extend 
our! Knowledge of the mechaniſm of nature 

itfelf. Tis even neceſſary, in organized bo- 

dies, to follow this principle, and to _ 

_ theſe things as ends. 

i * | 
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1 "When, ene ve put the conſtitu 
tive Uſe” of tlisſe ideas in the' place ok the 
regilative, ; Haülts neceſſarily & ring "there: 

from. Firſt the fancy ori ginates, that the 

keel th cogtitions of intelligibilis" object 
8 1 opened zu chele ideas, as tis not taken 
notice of, that this Tphere' of intelli gibilis 
things is nothing better; Wem che Held of 
the unintelligible“ But faults ariſe allo the- 
refrom, el lave a prejudicial influence 
6n Eognitions” of experience, and conſe- 

gen on the intereſt of underſtanding, 
Indo- 


* 
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Hlatolens reaſon. is the firſt fault; we 
give this name to the principle, by which 


the ſearch of nature is held to be com- 


pleted in conſidering it as juſtifiable to en- 


Change nature to intelligibilis ubſtrata. 


A 13+ 7 
Perverted reaſon, i is che ſecond fault „ AC- 


cording: to which, deſignations are as 


K#. £3 


by tha conceptions. of the mundus intelligi- 
bilis, without ever having examined nature 
herſelf, by the thread in experience, 
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SECTION V. 2 ; 
Taz METnoD, WHICH LEA 6 2 A 
COMPLETE SYSTEM OT PURE 

- REAYON, | 


& % 8 ** ; 
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We ſhall here frſt make known dalle me 
thod, in which reaſon is ſpeculative,” and 
which is not to be followed, in order to fur- 
niſh validity to the ideas of realon. We 
eſtabliſh hereby a diſcipline of pure reaſon, 
which muſt guard it againſt ſpeculation. We 
ſhall alſo ſecondly: point out that method, 
which undoubtedly leads to a certain, though 
not theoretical, yet practical, validity of 
theſe ideas. Accordingly we lay the founda- 
tion of a canon of pure reaſon. The architec- 
tonic of pure reaſon delineates the ſyſtem of 
pure realon as the combination of its parts 
is determined by the conception of reaſon it- 
ſelf. The hiffory of pure reaſon, finally, 
deſcribes that, which has happened in the 
execution. of this ſyſtem. e 

: e 
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The Diſcipline of Pure; pag. 


187, 


f | | 5 
When we conſider the quality 1 thoſe 


copnitions to which;mathematics lead, only 


from the fide, whereby. they ſurmount by 
far the horizon of common ſenſe, which me- 
re experience ſupports, mathematics harmo- 


nize herein with philoſophy. Only this great 
difference betwixt both muſt not be. neglec- | 


ted, that the firſt ſcience.is in actual unqueſ- 
tionable poſſeſſion of all its cognitions that 
tranſoand common x-oxperienen; IP PO 


„„ Ww+ 


attain its; own, STR DR as to 
boaſt of this aQual poſſeſhon. | The fault 


ſeems therefore to lie in the method of philo- 
lophy, and that, if philoſophers: would fol- 
low that of mathematics, they might perhaps 


accompliſh their deſign juſt as wall as the 
mathematician. 9 et Hoo 


188. 


;Molinfwoniagogds "iloſophy: has Sen 
revealed to us the peculiar ſpirit of the ma- 
O 2 the- 
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thematical ſpecies of cognition. This iſſues 


from the original uſe of underſtanding great- 


neſs, and the geometrical axioms are nothing 
but conceptions taken from this original uſe 
of ' underſtanding. ' The theorems of this 
ſcience as well as of arithmetic are demonſtra- 
ted by ſeries of ſyllogiſms; but this ſort of 

cognition, which proceeds according to con- 
ceptions, is always accompanied with the ori- 
ginal ſyntheſis of the homogeneal. Now the 
eetidnibit⸗ of a cognition in general is, that 
the original uſe of Uhde ltandiag of the cate- 
gories ſerves it as a baſis, and we muſt even 
therefore ſay of the tranſcendental ideas of 
_ reaſon; that they are without particular rea- 
lity, hnce this baſis of all cognition is wan- 
ting to them.” *Tis accordingly evident, that 
the cauſe of the ſure height, to which mathe- 
matics are advanced, and to which they al- 
ways continue to increale; lies therein, that 
they only proceed from conception to con- 
ception under the guidance of intelligibility 
(of the original uſe of underſtanding). Tho 
this high region of cognitions ſurpaſſes the 
unſcientifc, common ſenſe, it is nevertheleſs 
B 2 the 
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the land of the intelligible. But that philo- 
ſophy cannot imitate it herein, is, becauſe 
the conceptions, to which it aſpires, tran- 
| ſcend the ſphere of the intelligiblee. 
18g. | 
As mathehs is a ſcience by means of the 
conſtruction of conceptions, ſo is-philoſophy 
a ſcience out of conceptions; That criterion 
expreſſes the character of mathematics, that 
the ſynthehs of the homogeneal, the origi- 
nal uſe of underſtanding, greatneſs, accompa- 
nies its progreſſion of couceptions. A cogni- 
nition is however called philoſophical, ſo far 
as it is from conceptions. The original uſe 
of underſtanding muſt now ſecure the ſigni- 
heation of the. conception. But it is diſtin - 
guiſhed from common cognition, as well as 
from mathematical entirely therein, that it 
is only taken from conceptions. Mathema k 
ties therefore may alſo be explained as the | 
ſcience, which-conhders: the univerſal in par- 
ticular, and philoſophy as the ſcience, which 
conſiders the particular in univerſal. The 
mathematical method in philoſophy is the 
A : RY : dog: 
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dogmatical. We ſhall, in order to render 
this aſſertion clearer, diſſeg that method. 
Matheſis commences with axioms, goes from 
theſe to definitions, and ſo on from theorem 
to theorem. 


190. 


bebe tes axioms are immediately cer- 
tain, and notwithſtanding ſynthetic propoſi- 
tions. But wherein conſiſts, and whereon 
reſts, this immediate certitude? It does not 
reſt on other propoſitions; otherwiſe they 
would be theorems and not immediately cer- | 
tain; They reſt however on the primary uſe 
of ' underſtanding, - which is | poſtulated in 
them. Does the philoſopher imitate the ma- 
thematician therein, by introducing axioms 
too, in the quality of immediately certain, 
and yet ſynthetic, poſitions? this is quite the 
dogmatical procedure. For ſuch a poſition 
expreſſes a connection between mere concep- 
tions, and this can never be valid as an im- 
mediate certainty. The principles of tran- 
ſcendental judgement, which tranſcendental 
* N are, by all means, 
| l 
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ſyatheticdl. They expreſs, however, the ori- 
final uſe of underſtanding, and are therefore 
valid only as conceptions of the ſynthetic, ob- 
jective unity of conſciouſneſs, in the genera-, 


tion of an experience. A dogma. is a dire& 
ſynthetic poſition, of which we may ſay, that 


it aſſerts ſomething of things in themſelves, 


ſince à connexion is therein placed in the 


things, ahd no attention is given, that this: 


objective conjunction is only valid under the 


condition of the primary nen of under 


e ed 
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The mathematician gives definitions agree- 


able to this original uſe of underſtanding. 


greatneſs. - Theſe are the conceptions: and 
rules of the ſyntheſis of underſtanding, which 


he has hit upon, conſequently nothing fur- 
ther than nomenal explications. He com- 
priſes his ſyntheſis; of underſtanding in a 
rule, and gives it a name. Mathematical de- 


buitions, tis true, may therefore be faulty 
with regard to preciſion, but can never err, as 
the original, ſynthetical unity in them ſtands 
for the nien of the conception, and this 
$1 | . N 
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ſynthehs is even expreſſed by it. Empirical 


conceptions are of another nature. Tis alſo 
here the original uſe of underſtanding; which 
generates the original, ſynthetic, objective 
unity. So far now as this production. of the 
original uſe of underſtanding ſtands for the 
analytical unity of the conception, the indi- 
cation of the deſignations by which this ſome- 
thing is fixed, is not yet to be called a dehni- 
tion, as ſtill other deſignations may or may 
not be added to this ſomething. When now 
the complete indication of the deſignations 
of a thing is implied by a definition, empiri- 
cal conceptions cannot be defined, as theſe 
deſignations can never he completely known. | 
An empirical conception therefore requires 
only an explication, | i. e. the pointing out of 
a few deſignations, in order to fix that analy- 
tical unity in others, which our conception 
requires. But as to a priori given concep- 
tions, ſuch as the conceptions of greatneſs, 
reality &c. the conception of virtue, lau, 
equity; tranſcendental philoſophy has ſhewn 
with regard to the categories, that they are 
but ſo far valid as eee of things, as 
the 
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the original uſe of underſtanding is contained 
in them. The rule to be obſerved in general 
with reſpe& tho theſe pure conceptions is, to 
be very attentive to their uſe, in order to 
attain the eſtabliſhment. of the analytical 
unity of ſuch a conception. If then We diſtin- 
guiſh certain defignations in them, the indi- 
cation of theſe is more correctly named an 
expoſition, than a definition, fince we can 
never be ſure, according to theſe eſſays, of 


having found all the criteria of the concep- 


tion. Conſequently we ſee clearly that defi- 

nitions in mathematics are quite of a diffe- 
rent nature from thoſe in philoſophy. The 
geometrician mult begin with the definition 


of his figure, when he is to. treat of it's pro- 
perties, ſince he gives himſelf his object by. 


it. In philoſophy, on the contrary, the be- 


ginning muſt never be made with a definition, 
and the conception, which determines the 


object here, muſt be examined in its uſe, be- 


fore a definition of it dare be attempted. Tis 


therefore a dogmatical procedure, when the 
philoſopher endeavours to imitate the ma- 
thematician with regard to definitions. 


192. 
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bonigtnod 27 nba! go: „ 15 
is A rhebrem! in mathematics i 1S a ants 
certain propoſtron, -which therefore requi- 
res d demonſtration.” This term, demonſtra- 
#687” denotes the peculiar nature of a ma- 
thematical proof which; together with the 
apodiftical certainty of the propohtion, pro- 
duceès ät the ſame' time evidence. We have 
already (29 ) ſhewn the various ſources of 
theſs different properties. A philoſophical 
proof can never pretend to evidence, but, as 
tis only made from conceptions, can pro- 
duc apodictical e alone. 
; 195 | | 

There! 18 therefore no dogmatical uſe of 
pure reaſon, which can lead to the reality of 
Is" tranſcendent ideas „and which conſiſts 
every - where in the application of the cate- 
gories as abſolute predicates, and neglects 
the original uſe of underſtanding, which lies 
in them and bounds their uſe. But a pole- 
niicat uſe of pure reaſon can, by all means, 
take place, ſo far'as we underſtand thereun- 


der the defence of its poſitions, which are 
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in conjunction with the moral intereſt of 
man, againſt dogmatical aberrations. But the 
ſtation of this defence is then the repreſen? 
tation of che alm to which the morally good 
mind is directed, and thoſe poſitions expreſs 
nothing more than the reflexion, in which 
the virtuous man pany to e this aim, 


which Is . to him. t ar Fg 
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I.t can never be bad of the ond eb 
thod, that it leads to a complete ſatisfaHion 
of reaſon. The ſceptic diſcovers to us ths 
nullity of the dogmatical aſſertions and of 
our ignorance. In order however that this 
may be revealed to us as au unintelligibility, 
the diſſection of the original uſe of underſtan- 
ding, as the ſeat of all intelligibility becomes 
novvſſiny1' On account of this ignorance of 
the tranſcendental ſtation of cognition; as he 
cannot diſcriminate the ſphere of the 'intelli- 
gible from that of the unintelligible and 
counterintelligible, even the very reality of 
experience will appear doubtful to the ſcep- 
tie; wy was the fate of the celebrated 
Fo Hume 
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Hume himſelf. Scepticiſm may therefore be 

eonlidered as the, cenſure of pure reaſon; it 
diſcovers the limits of our knowledge 5 but 
Ki6-only! apr 51 ou a enitic of en Ae 


Fe 5 3 E inn EfmOtUT 
When a ſtation of intelligibility 
of our conceptions is quitted, one believes 
to be on the ſame footing with the tranſcen- 
dental ideas; as with all-other conceptions. 
Now the hypotheſis. is a way; by which we 
arrive at the inſight into the reality of a great 
many conceptions. Where immediate expe- 
rience does not lead us to this inſight, we 
have recourſe to a hypotheſis, which indeed 
in the beginning is nothing more than mere 
opinion. We judge |problematically and 
examine whether certain phaenomena cannot 
be illuſtrated from our adopted grounds. 
The probability of the hypotheſis encreaſes 
according to the greatneſs of the harmony 
of the phaenomena with the grounds of il- 
luſtration, and it may become certainty. The 
x W philoſopben, in allairs: of. pure 
211171 | realon, 


* 
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reaſons holds himſfefoalone: entitled d u 


hypotheſes. He does not however notice, 
that the firſbrequiſite, of a hypotheſis is the 
intelligibility of his conception, and there- 
fore the real poſſibility of his object, which 


muſt belong to the ſphere of the intelligible; 


In order then to illuſtrate to ourſelves phae- 


nomena of nature, it can only be judged pro- 
blematically under the condition, chat the 
principle of illuſtration lies too in nature. In 


affairs of pure reaſon therefore tis in general 
by no means permitted to judge, and a 


not problematically. 


The Canon of pure Reaſon. 


wk 16 196. 


*Y 


We have ſhown that no ese uſe 


of reaſon can lead us to the reality of thoſe: 
ideas, whoſe objects lie without the ſphere of 
the intelligible. But the canon of pure rea- 


ſon will prove chat a validity of theſe ideas, 
reſts on the practical uſe of e and 


what this a als „ SONS 10 ee 
BEA . . 9 197. 


4 
4 
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gr: 145 49% ᷣͤ abtog 

We pete b e here, eee . - 
an of moral conceptions and of the mo- 
ral law itſelf, which are objects belonging to 
the critic of practical reaſon... Without the: 
refore taking as yet a nearer view of that, 
which properly conſtitutes the moral of a 
cognition, we ſhallitranſpoſe ourſelves to the 
way of thinking of the morally gaod-minded 
man, and contemplate, from this ſtation, the 
relation of ſuch a way of thinking to our con- 
ceptions of reaſon. 


198. 


Accordingly we obſerve, that all rational 
beings in general, of moral natures, acknow- 
| ledge the law, and conſider themſelves inde- 

pendent of external motives of determining 
them to actions, i. e. as free beings, This 
conception of practical liberty reſts upon an 
original uſe of reaſon, and in confining our- 
ſelves to this, has objective validity, and 
muſt be called a pra ꝗical cognition, as well 
as every conception, that is founded on the 
original uſe of underſtanding, and which is 
| there- 


? 
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3 
1 


therefore called a theoretical cognition. Eve - 


rybody conliders himſelf, firſt according. to 
his Original uſe of underſtanding, conſe: 


quently: by.a theoretical conception; as a 


being of nature, and aſcribes to himſelf an 
empirical charaQer. Each of his actions, ag- 
cording to this empirical character, is event 
natural, and, as ſuch, liuk of a chain of na- 
ture, and neceſſarily determi ned by previous 
cauſes. The conception of liberty, in this 


reference to the empirical character of man, 


18 counterintellig gible and without all mea- 
ning. Even the ſame perſon, however, ſo 


far as he is conſcious to himſelf of his mo- 


ral nature, thinks bimſelf, according to this 
original uſe of practical reaſon, by a practi- 


cal conception, as a free being, conſequent- 
ly as independent on determinatives of na- 
ture, and ſo aſcribes to himſelf an intelligibilis 
charager. He, in this thought, refers his 
empirical phaenomenon and the laws of na- 


ture, which conſtitute, as rules, his ſpe- 


cial; empirical being, to a ſubſtratum of na- 


ture, for which he otherwiſe has no concep- 


tion whatſoever, and of which his moral na- 
ture 
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ture procures him a conception, that is alſo 
immediately taken from this nſe of Practical 
reaſon, and has, therefore, like every theo- 
retical conception, which is obtained by 
the original uſe of underſtanding, objective 
validity. | 


199. 

As now the conception of practical liber- 
ty has validity, in the eyes of every moral 
being, who acknowledges the moral law; ſo 
the conceptions of God and immortality 
have this validity only i in the eyes of the mo- 
ral good- minded, for the aim of his aſpira- 
tions reaches far beyond this life. He ſeeks 
to realize the conception of a beſt world, in 
vhich only be participates | felicity, who is 
worthy of it. The reference of this world 
to its ſubſtratum, which the morally good 
man thinks by conceptions, that have mea- 
ning only relative to the aim to which he 

aſpires, is conjoined with the ſenſe of a well - 
ſpent life. Religion conſequently is no doc. 
triue, which, as ſcience, is capable of com- 
munication and as a 3 ſubliſting of itſelf. 
Tis 


\ 
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Tis the tate, FIT Poe WIR of all inſſruc- 
tion, of the morally good man, who repre- 


ſents. to himſelf the . which he aſpires 


to * tain. 


200. 


All holding For- true is either an opi- 


ning, believing, or knowing (ſcire). Opining 


is but a problematical holding for true, the- 
refore, a holding for true from inſufficient 


grounds. Believing is a holding for true 


from grounds, which are indeed not objeQi- 

vely, but only for the ſubje& who holds for 
true, and therefore ſubjedively, ſufficient. 
Knowing, finally, is an objectively ſufficient 


holding for true. In order to be able to 


opine ſomething one muſt at leaſt be aſſured 


tions of God, and of the ſoul, as exiſting per- 


manent-ſubſtances, do not reſt on the origi- 


nal uſe of underſtanding in the categories; 
one cannot even opine, that a God is, that 
the ſoul is of ſubſtantial, permanent, nature; 
There can as little be a knowing 'of theſe 
conceptions, ſince all objective grounds are 
Panr IJ. P "_ 
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totally wanting here, as no objects are given, 
(the category of exiſtence is uſed as abſolute 
' predicate in theſe poſitions, and this applica- 
tion of the original uſe of underſtanding 
_ exiſtence does not form the baſis). Belief, 
however, may be either doQrinal or pratti- 
cal. In point of the firſt, it equally requires 
the real poſſibility of its object, and without 
this 'tis called ſuperſlition. The practical 
(moral) belief is now in general not at all a 
theoretical holding for true, and even there- | 
fore the real poſſibility of its object is no 
condition of it. The moral belief in God and 
unmortality of the ſoul, conſiſts in general in 
nothing farther, than in the reflexion of the 
morally good-minded man, who repreſents 
to himſelf the aim of all his moral exertions. 
Hle refers nature, in -this reflection, to her 
5 ſubſtratum, and thinks it by moral concep- 
tions, without willing to determine it by 
them. This holding for true is however 
only vamed belief, ſince it, together with the 
theoretical belief, reſts on ſubje dive grounds. 
The ſabjeRive ground.of this moral belief is 


: the n good mid. tow 2! 
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The Architectonie of pure 
öI!; On: 5, : 


201. 


A whole, whoſe parts are comprehonded 


by a conception, and their conjunction de- 


termined by this conception, is called a SyF 
tem. This conception is named the Tyſte- 
matical unity. It is but technical, when tis 
voluntarily. made, and we lay it in nature, in 


order to obſerve nature under it's guidance. 


The more experience is extended, it hap- 


pens ſo much the eaſier, that this technical 


unity is partly' changed, partly quite aban- 
doned, in order to guide the underſtanding 
better, by another conception, which is more 
ſuitable to the objefits. Tis therefore the 
objects, which determine the technical unity, 
that muſt conform itſelf to them. The ſyſte- 


matical unity, on the other hand, is architec- \ | 


tonic, when it determines the objects. This 
is only. thereby poſlible, by reaſon that it. 
conſtitutes the analytic My of the « WP 
tion bes the Nan. | | | 
P2 Thus 
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Thus the ſyſtematical unity, whereby we re- 
| preſent to ourſelves claſſes of things natural in 
the deſcriptions of nature, is only technical, e. g. 
that which repreſents the quadrupeds ordered 
according to teeth or toes. We anticipate the 
whole by this coneeption. The more that is 
given us of it, ſo much the more do we corre& 
the ſyſtematical unity of our conception thereof, 
and this kyſtem depends upon ſelf - extending ex- 
perience, The ſyſtematical unity in the concep- 
tion of .an organized body is, on the contrary, 
an architectonic unity. This 1 yſtematical unity is 
the analytical of the conception. The whole is 
determined by the conception, and is not antici- 
pated by it. This unity is therefore invariable. 
As the plant grows, the parts are but unfolded, 
which, and whoſe oonjunction, „are determined. 
by the conception, | 


8 . ; „ * 


The unity of the ſyſtem of pure reaſon is 
architectonic. It is determined by its concep- 
tion. In order to repreſent this to ourſelves, 
we obſerve the different ſources of our cogni- 
tions, Every cognition is either hiſtorical 
| (eognitio ex datis) or rational (cognitio ex 
principiis „ An objective, rational cognition 

V ; os 
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may however be fubjective yet only hiſtori- 
cal. He polleſſes that in itſelf rational cogni- 
tion, merely biſtorically, , who has bile as 
much, as has been given to him. 


203. 

Rational cognition now is either from 
conceptions, or hy conſtruction of concep- 
tions. The firlt is named philoſophical, the 
ſecond. mathematical. Matheſis , by all 
means, proceeds according to the poſition 
of contradiction : and the- theorems of this, 
ſcience are cognitions from principles. But 

as every one of theſe propoitions is dedu- 
ced from others, its univerſality reſts on 
conſtruction alone. 


9 


| Mathenlatſcat cognitions. are objectively- ratio- 


nal and can unqueſtionably be in a ſubje& but 


hiſtorical. Tis not ſo eaſily poſſible, that mathe- . 
matics, which. are ſyſtematically acquired, can 


be lubjectively hiſtorical; this may howeyer be 
dhe caſe with a philoſophical ſyſtem, Why lo? 


he, who has acquired a mathematical ſyſtem, has 
| alſo mathematiſed therewith at the ſame time. 


But Choc rer has made himſelf maſter of a phi- 
| P 3 N 
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loſophy, has not yet on chat account -philoſopki. 
ſed therewith. Philoſophy muſt never be learn- . 
ed; but we muſt learn by it to philoſophiſe. 


204. 


All philoſophy is either cognition from 
pure reaſon, or cognition of reaſon from em- 
pirical principles. The firſt is pure, the ſe- 
cond empirical, philoſophy. That, which 
conſtruction, that is the ſource of the uni- 
verſality of mathematical cognitions, effectua- 
tes in mathematical cognition, muſt be per- 
formed by induction and analogy in empiri- 
cal philoſophy, but which n never begets firict 
L. 


? 205. | 

Pure philoſophy has no other principles 
than the faculty of cognition itſelf. There is 
however a double aſpect of theſe principles. 
Tranſcendental philoſophy, which contains 
the ſyſtem of this original uſe of under- 
ſtanding, conſiders theſe as original uſe of 
underſtanding, But metaphyſic conliders 
the as 8 conceptions a priori of things. This 
| ſcience 
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ſcience is the ſyſtem of all 'cognitions as ab- 
ſolutely a priori, and is either metaphyſic . 
of nature or metaphyſic of morals. The 
firſt is the complex of all cognitions a priori 
of that which exiſts; the ſecond is the com- 
plex of all moral coguitions a priori, or of 
all cognitions of that, which ought to exiſt. 


The metaphyſic of nature conſiſts of the 
ontology and of the phyſiology of pure rea- 
ſon. The firſt is the complex of all theoreti- 
cal conceptions, ſo far as they are original 
and a priori, and is either immanent or 
tranſcendent. The immanent phyſiology 
now is either the metaphyſic of corporeal, 
or the metaphyſic of cogitating, nature. The 
metaphyſic of corporeal nature viewed from 
the ſtation of a tranſcendental philoſophy, 
contains the carrying hack of the conception 
of matter to the original uſe of underſtan- 
ding, and therewith the principles of all ra- 
tional doctrine of bodies (pbyhos). ' 


* 


The i immanent phyſiology of pure 1 5 : 
a the original uſe of underſtanding as 


the chief principles of all our cognition. 
92 P 5 The 
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The tranſcendent phyſiology exhibits theſe 
chief principles as the laſt grounds of things, 

and lays them in the things. Theſe lat 
grounds now lie without the territory of col- 
le give experience. This tranſcendent phyſio- 
logy of pure reaſon conliſts of rational pſy- 
chology, which ſeeks the abſolute uncondi- 
tional of the given, I think; of rational col- 
mology, which extends the pure conceptions 
of underſtanding even to, the unconditional, 
that, ſo long as their application faits the 
original uſe of underſtanding, repreſent ob- 
jets as conditional; and of al Fa theology, 
| which refers the conception of the ſphere of 
al poſſibility to an individual being, and re- 
| preſents him as the moſt real being. 


206. 
We have already donepmined. the ho. 
| laſtic conception of philoſophy. But there is 
ſtill a mundane conception thereof. Accor- 
ding to which, philoſophy is the truly moral 
- cait of mind, and the philoſopher, or lage, 
ne; who ſubordinates all Ws to that of 
- morality. x 2 


The 


. The Hijlory: of See Reaſon. 


207. 
Speculative Fhilotophy has, before her 
efforts of reaſon, the peculiarity of not being 


able to bring its conceptions to intelligibi- 


ty. The ſpeculative philoſopher knows 
not even the place, whereon he ſtands, ſo 
long as he is not well familiarized with that, 

wherein all intelligibility conſiſts. ' He how- 


ever, who will judge of the ſpeculations of 


others, muſt be himſelf a tranſcendental Phi- 
lolopher. Whoever then thinks of giving a 
hiltory of ſpeculative reaſon, and is not woe 
the ſame time a critical philoſopher, will bat 
render unintelli gibilities unintelligibly. We 


only obſer: ve here a threefold alpect of the 
bitiory of pure reaſon. | 


1) With regard to the object of all es 
tions, ſome: philoſophers were but ſenſual, 


others intellectual philoſophers alone. The 


firſt maintained, that actuality is alone in the 
objects of the ſenſes, and that every thing 


elſe is but imagination; the ſecond laid, on 


tlie other hand, that there-1 is nothing i in the 


ſen 88 
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ſenſes but iuſion, and that the underſlan- 
| Aing alone cogniſes the true. 


2 )- As to the origin of all cognitions, 
ſome philoſophers were only empirics, others 
noologiſis. The firſt maintained, that all 
cognition is derived entirely from experien- 
ce, the others, on the contrary, that ſome 
coguitions have their ſource in reaſon, inde- 
pendent of experience. i 


3) In point of method we diſtinguiſh the 
natural from the ſcientific. The naturaliſt 
maintains, that that muſt be decided by com- 
mon ſenſe, which no metaphyſic has hitherto 
been able to decide. The ſcientific method 
has been till now, either dogmatical or ſcep- 
tical. The dogmatiſt never ſwerves from the 
ſtation of mere conceptions, and therefore 
loſes himſelf in unintelligibilities or falls into 
counterintelligibilities. The ſoceptic diſco- 
vers this bad ſtate of the affair, but runs the 
riſk himſelf of becoming dogmatiff. Critical 
philoſophy has opened the critical road: it 
repreſents the original uſe of underſtanding 
in the categories as the principle of all logi- 


cal 
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cal uſe of the ſame: it is the foundation of all 
intelligibility and conllitutes the real poſſibi- 
lity of all our conceptions. Previous to the- 
inquiry, if the tranſcendental ideas have 


objects, (refer to objects)? muſt we have 
weighed that, which conſtitutes all reference 


of our repreſentations to objects viz. the ſyn; 


_ thetic, objective unity of conſciouſneſs, and 
therefore prior to ſuch a queſtion, another 


becomes neceſſary, namely, whether we alſa 
underſtand ourſelves in theſe conceptions? 
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1 5 SECTION I. 


D1s5ecTION OF THE ORIGINAL Ust 
OF. PRACTICAL REASON. 


208. 
Tuat . which conſlitutes a theoretical cog- 
nition, can. but be clearly repreſented after 
a tranſcendental philoſophy. A cognition, 
whoſe object lies in the ſphere of the intelli- 
gible, is theoretical. The original uſe of 
underſtanding in the categories muſt be its 
baſs... The original, 1 objective 


unity 
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unity of conſciouſneſs conſtitutes that refe- 
rence of our repreſentation to an object, 
which exalts the repreſentation to a theoreti- 
cal cognition. Nature however is the ſphere 
of the intelligible, and theoretical cognitions, 
therefore, are ſynonymous with cognitions 


„ 1 1 


209. 


When one underſtands by a . 


cognition that, whoſe object i is poſſible by a 


will, the diſtin ion, between theoretical and 
pradical cognitions, is loſt. * Events of na- 
ture would only be diſtinguiſhed from one 
auother in this discrimination with regard to 
their cauſes, and we would thereby fay no- 
thing more, than that ſome events are pro- 


duced by cauſality from conceptions, others, 


.on the contrary, by cauſes, which mult be 
thought as inanimate and deſtitute of reaſon. 
This diſtinction would not t reach the * 
tion iſell, 5 


I 210. 
os every. theoretical antics reſts on 
the nn uſe of underſtanding i in the ca- 


te go- 


*. 
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tegories; ſo an original uſe of practical rea- 
ſon forms the baſis of every. practical cogni- 
tion. This conſiſts in the category, moral 


liberty; i. e. in the original poſhting of the 


caulality of the will as independent on every 


determination of nature whatſoever. 


FF 

When one does not tel a lie, becauſe he is 
apprehenſive it would be discovered, this appre- 
henſion determines him to ſpeak the truth. If 
we view his action on this ſide, we do not judge 
it as moral, but only as an event of nature, 
which was determined by canſes natural. My 
cognition of this event, which belongs to the 
chain of natural things, is but a theoretical one. 
But in judging this action as event of nature, I 
judge, at the ſame time, that the lie ſhould not 
have been told, even independent of all appre- 
henſion, independent of every determinative, that 
can he aſſigned, which has influence on the mind. 


| Neceſſity however is the character of a, cognition 


from conceptions, and tis here the conception 
of moral liberty, under which 1 ſubſumpt a ry | 


cile object. This original uſe of reaſon in the 


category liberty is the eſſence of a praftical cogni- | 
tion, It muſt be named morally practical, ſs far 
as we underſtand , by practical cognition in ge- 


neral, conceptions of objects, which are produ- 5 


Parr II. | Q | ced 
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ced by a will; as a cognition muſt then be cal- 
led technically practical only, ſo far as the de- 


terminative of the will is thought as belonging | 


to nature. We name this category moral liber 5 
an original uſe of reaſon, ſince the conception 
of an abſolutely free will is no conception of un- 
derſtanding (it's object is not ts be found in the 
ſphere of the intelligible). It is a conception of 


reaſon. Reaſon, which aſcends. from the condi- 


tional to the unconditional, generates the concep- 
tion of the abſolute unconditional. The origi- 


nal uſe of practical reaſon is independent hereof | 


and of all ſpeculation. The conception of li- 
berty, which reſts on this, has even therefore 
ſignification, whereas the conception of tranſcen- 
/ dental liberty 18 counterintelligible. 


211. 

We poſtulate this original uſe. of "604 
cal reaſon, and thereby aſſert no poſition. 
As the original uſe of underſtanding i in the 

categories of nature conſtitutes the whole 
| underſtanding itſelf, the intelligent nature 
olf man; ſo his moral nature conſiſts wholly 
in this s categon 35 BY actical Aherty 
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212. | 
Twas our buſineſs in tranſcendental 
13 philoſophy, to diſtinguiſh the categories, as 
original uſe of underſtanding, from their uſe 
as conceptions, where they refer as predica- 
tes to objects, aud theſe are thereby thought, 


f and this - tranſcendental. philoſophy taught, 
= that the conjunion, which we lay in the 
5 things, reſts on an original, intellectual 


conjunction. "Tis juft ſo our care at pre- 


: ſent, to inculcate the diſlinion, betwixt 
| - 

: the original uſe of practical reaſon, liberty, 
D and the logical uſe, which is only grounded 


thereon;, where we conhder liberty as a de- 
hgnation, and attribute it to man. 


215. 


Man is called a moral being, ſo far as we 5 
attribute this practical liberty to him, and 
he thinks himſelf in this conception, as a 
being independent on nature and belonging 
to another (intelligibilis) world. Man conſe- 

quently fands under two conceptions, which 
have both their objective validity. Con- 
u to che original uſe of underſtan- 


"0: 2 | | dins 


= 
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ding 1 in the categories, he himſelf ; is a being 
of nature. Each of his ations is determined 
as event natural, and accordingly the rule 
of the manner of action of every man may 
be collected by obſervation from experience. 
This rule conſtitutes his empirical charader. 
As we can never conclude from events on 
their preciſe canſes, we often err in that, 
which we aſcribe to the empirical character 
of a man, but never therein, that every man 
has ſuch a charaQter, which is only not fully 
manifeſted to us. Man, however, in cou- 
formity to the original uſe of praGical rea- 
ſon, thinks himſelf as intelligibilis being. He 
refers all his actions and their whole empiri- 
cal character, conſequently his nature, to 
a ſubſtratum of nature, and in this reference 
appropriates to himſelf an iutelligibilis cha- 
radler. 


214. 


The moral. law now is ; the conception 
which is taken from this original uſe of 
practical reaſon. It is related to this cate- 
gory, liberty, as original ule of practical 

; rea- 
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reaſon, in the ſame manner, as the princi- 
ples of tranſcendental judgement to the ori- 
ginal uſe of underſtanding i in the categories. 
of nature. As the lyntheſis of the concep- 

tions, which the latter expreſs, is but com- 
prehended, becauſe theſe principles are con- 
hdered as conceptions of the ſynthetical, 
objective unity of conſciouſneſs; ſo the con- 
nection of conception in the moral law is on- 
ly ſo far perſpeRted, as it is repreſented as 
the conception of the original unity of prac- 
tical reaſon. 


215. 

Ad in ſuch a manner, that the maxim 
of t will can always be at the ſame time 
valid as principle of a univerſal legislation, 
is the principle of pure practical reaſon. 
Nothing but the practical liberty of the will 
is therein expreſſed. 


216. 
A determinative of the will is called ma- 
terial, when it is the repreſeutation of the 
pleaſure, which the exiſtence of an object 
produces. The will, lo far as it is thought 
- Q3 | as 
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as depending upon material determinatives, 
is morally had. The determinative of a 
will, ſo far as it is the moral law itſelf, 1s For- 
mal, and a will, which is actuated by this 
formal determinative, is .morally good. 
| 1 Ao : 
Al morality of actions then conſiſts in 
the dispoſition of will. Even the ſame in- 
tention, however, has a twofold fide. It 
is, firſt, event of nature, and ſtands, in this 
quality, under the law of cauſes and effeRs. 
When therefore we polite an action, which 
we judge as morally good, this judgment is 
totally different from that, whereby it is 
event of nature and grounded in the empi- 
rical character of man. This adoption of 
the moral law as one's on way of thinking 
was event of nature, and the complete 
grounds thereof are to be met with in the 
preceding time. If however ſecondly I judge 
a man as morally good or bad, I refer 
his whole phaenomenon to an intelligibilis 
ground, and his moral ſtate is nothing, 
which had an inception to be. Though 
; all 


4 


— 
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all conception of the intelligibilis eſcapes us 
and is unintelligible, the liberty of the will 
nevertheleſs is a fact of practical reaſon. 


* 4 = — 


1 


The will, which bas adopted the moral law 
as its maxim, has diveſted itſelf of all mate- 
rial determinatives, and herein alone, but 
not in the quality of actions, conſiſts the mo- 
ral goodneſs. The conception, which is 
thought as the cauſe of its own Proper ob- 
je&, is called end. This is either ſubjefive 
or objective. It is the hrſt, when the deter- 
minative of the will is material, and there- 
fore the repreſentation of pleaſure, which 
the object produces, excites the will. But 
the end of the will, which is alone determi- 
ned by the moral law, is objective. 0 

5 219. 

The ſubjeftive ends of a will are not 
otherwiſe cognoſcible, than empirically. I 
muſt hold up the obje& to my ſenſe of plea- 
ſure and diſpleaſure, in order to experience, 
bags me it will affect me agreeably or diſa- 


„ gree- 
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greeably. But that, which is obje give end, 


is given with the pradtical liberty of man, 


that is, with his moral nature, and is a con- 


ception immediately reſting thereon. This 


obje dive end is the humanity in the perſon 


of every man, and agreeably to this the 


moral law ſays: a in ſuch a manner, that 
thou conſuder/i humanity, in all thy ac- 
tions, always as end but never as bare 


Mean. 


220. ; | 

This expreſſion of the moral law, toge- 
ther with the preceding, aſſerts that, which 
conſtitutes all the morality of actions, na- 
mely the independence of the will upon ſen- 


ſual determinatives. But it ſhews beſides, 
the object of all moral exertions, which is 


found in the ſenſible world. We ſay, accor- 
ding to this, that actions are but ſo far to be 
eſteemed morally good, as the mere concep- 
tion of humanity is the determinative' of 
the will. | 
offer 221. Fs 
When now certain actions are ſubſump- 


ted under the moral law, and determined as 


moral, 
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moral, they acquire the charafer of neceſſi- 
ty, like every thing cogniſed from concep- 
tions. This neceſſity of ations, which are 
determined as moral, is called duty. 


ee, 

The conceptions of moral good and bad 
have their root in the original uſe of practi- 
cal reaſon. But the obje ds of theſe concep- 
tions lie in nature, and rank under concep- 
tions natural, and we may therefore repre- 
ſent the obje gs of good and bad, by the 
thread of theſe conceptions natural, which 
takes place in the following table. 


Table of the Categories 
of Liberty in regard of the Con- 
ceptions of Good and Bad. 


Olf Quantity. 
Subjeddive, 3 to maxims (opinions 
of the individual). 
Objective, according to principles (precepts). 
A priori os as well as ſubje dive prin- 
__ciples of liberty (laws). 


2. Of 
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2. Of Quality. 


Practical rules of performing (praeceptivae). | 


Practical rules of forbearing Prohibitivae), 
Practical rules of exception (exceptivae). 


3, Of Relation, | 


| on the perſonality. 
On the ſtate of the perſon. 


| Reciprocally of one perſon on the 
ſtate of others. 


4. Of Modality. 
The licit and illicit. 
Duty and contrary to duty. 
Perfect and imperfe& duty. 


2.0 : 1 

Though the moral law be a law of liberty, 
eonſequently a conception of an object, that 
is no object of nature, nevertheleſs the ac- 
tions, which we judge as moral he in na- 
ture. Accordingly we have to propoſe a rule, 
which indeed is not the moral law itſelf, but 


wh ich 
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which comprebends the moral actions, ac- 
cording to that hde entirely, whereby they 
are events natural. This rule is: queſtion 


thyſelf, if the action, which thou purpo- 


ſeſt, when it muſt happen according to a 
law of nature, of which thou art thyſelf 


a part, can be 5 dered as pd ible by 
_ thy will. 


224. 


This rule, which compriſes the maya] ac- 
tions according to their quality of nature 
only, is the mere type (the ſcheme as it 
were) of the moral law. Actions, which are 
conformable to this type of the moral law, 
have legality and are morally right. But 


the judgment of their morality takes place 


according to the moral law itſelf, whether, 
to wit, it be determinative of the will and if 
the will be independent of eyery material de- 
| terminative. Though an action ſhould even 
bear the character of legality in itſelf, vet 

there is ſtill much wanting, in order that it 
may alſo be morally good. Actions, on the 


COntrar may be re Yugnant to moral right- 
. 1 . 


neſs» 


| 
5 — 
| 
| 
2 
j 
" 
| \ 
n 
= 
1. 
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neſs, and nevertheleſs the intention, from 
which they ſprang, muſt be judged as moral- 
ly good. A moral error cleaves here enti- 
rely to the judgment and is not to be con- 
founded with a fault of the heart, i. e. of the 
moral caſt of mind itſelf. 


2 


* 


225. 


The empiriciſin of practical reaſon con- 
ſiſts in holding the type of the moral law for 
identical with the moral law itſelf. There is, 
according to this mode of thinking, no diſ- 
tinction between the legality and morality of 
actions. Tis all one, from what ſource they 
ſpring, it is but neceſſary for them to poſſeſs 
the legal character, in order to be valid as 
morally good. When, inſtead of the for- : 
mal determinative as principle of morality, 
a material is poſited, nothing but actions of 
legal quality can ariſe herefrom, but never 
morally good actions. 5 


226. 
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226. 
Practical, material determinatives in the 
principle of morality are: 


Subjective 
external. 
of education of civil government 
(according to Mon- (according. to Man- 
tagne). dieeville). 
| | internal. 
of the phyſical ſenſe of the moral ſenſe 
(according to Epicu- (according to Hut- 
Fas). cheſon). 


O bj e ctive 
| internal. external. 
- of. perfection of the will of God 
(according to Wolf (according to Cruſius 


and the Stoics.) and other theologi- 2 


cal moraliſts). 


| RON N 

When, on the other hand, the applica- 
tion of moral conceptions is immediately di- 
rected towards the intelligibilis and tranſcen- 


dent, 
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dent, and no type of the moral law is acknow- 

ledged, the my//zciſm of pradtical reaſon 

then conſiſts in ſuch a caſt of mind, It per. 

| mutes that, which only ſerved as ſymbol, 

- with the ſcheme, and puts a theoretical in 

| the place of the practical, objective validity 

of moral conceptions. The rationaliſm of 

practical reaſon is the manner of thinking, 

which hes betwixt the empiriciſm and the 

myſticiſm, and which has alone ſignification, 

when it reſts on the original uſe of practical 

reaſon. It conſiſts in the diſtinction between 

tlie moral law and its type, and herewith in 

that bètuixt the morality of actions and their 
mere legality. 


- 


= 208, 
As e Le the conception of liberty 
| has but a practical, and no theoretical, ob- 
jective validity, as it has only an original uſe 
ok reaſon, and no original uſe of underian- 
ding, for a baſis; ſo has the queſtion: how _ 
the moral law can be determinative of the 
will, and therefore the will, independent on 
all determinations of nature, a cauſality? ” 


10 
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no meaning. But the queſtion. what does 
the moral law: effectuate as fole determina- 
tive of the will? is of another nature. 


| 229. 


We diſtinguiſh between an ohjective and 
ſubje dive determinative of the will. The mo- 
ral law is obje dively determinative, ſo far as 
man, as moral being, acknowledges its au- 
thority. It is ſubjectively determinative of, 
that will, which has received it as its maxim. 
A ſubjeQive determinative of the will is cal - 
led a ſpring (elater animi). We do not the- 
refore enquire: how the moral law can be 
ſpring of a will, but only: what is the con- 
ſequence, ſo far as it is ſpring? 


250. 


The human vill is affected by ſenſitive 
determinatives (inclinations). The moral 
law can therefore never be thought by men 
but in the form of an imperative. Their 
actions are always duties and the will itſelf is 
never a. ſacred will. So far now as the moral 
law is ſpring of a will, it confines the inclina- 
tions 
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\ 


Tots to the condition of the harmony with 
itſelf, and excites a ſenſe of diſpleaſure. But 
the conſciouſneſs of this adoption of the 
moral law as maxim of the will, and the de- 
. preſſion of the inclinations, awakes a ſenti- 
ment, which is named eſfeem, reſpe?. This 
is the true moral ſentiment, which muſt not 
be thought as pathologically (by grounds of 
nature), but as morally effefuated, name- 
1y as effect of the practical liberty of man. 
This moral ſentiment itſelf now becomes 
ſpring of the will, and is, ſince it is no pa- 
thological ſenſe, the ſource of morally good 
actions. Every other ſenſe, which is occa- 
ſioned pathologically, is contrary to true 
morality, and can at moſt be the ſource of 
the legal quality of actions, but never of 
morally good actions. 


FE. 1 Re. 


Eileen E fyncnymoüs with the fenſe of 
our own moral worth. That, of which one 
ſays, that 'tis only good for à certain pur- 
poſe, has a relative and ſubjeAive value 
wow? a price may be found, which is equi- 

valent 
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valent to it. The morally good ſentiment 
on the contrary has an abſolute value, that 
is, worth, dignity. That will alone is mo- 
rally good, to which the moral law itſelf is 
maxim; conſequently nothing could be found 
in the world, to which it would ſacrifice its 
ſentiments. Such a will is abſolutely good. 
Self - conceit (arrogantia) is found among 
the inclinations of man, which the concep- 


tion of ,ſe/f - love (philautia) compriſes. | It 
conſiſts in the way of thinking, wherein the 


value of one's perſon is elſewhere placed, 
than in the moral ſentiment. While the 
moral law depreciates this imaginary worth, 
a ſenſe of humility ariſes. This paſſes to 


eſteem, by means of the conſciouſneſs, that 
this humiliation is even already to be looked 
upon as a morally g good lentiment and work 


of practical liberty. 


232. 


Beweg and eſteem are only 1 to 


perſons and never to things. The latter may 


be admired but can be neither reſpected nor 
eſteemed. Ad mi. ation is a — which 


en II. uh _ Tprings 


3 


1s 
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ſprings from the ſhock of the mind, that did 
not expect the greatneſs of a thing, which it 
meets with. Eſteem, on the contrary, is the 
ſentiment, which ariſes from the conviction 
of the exiſtence of the true, morally good diſ- 
pohtion of a perſon. 
„ Ca is 233. 
' The uſual conception of the moral ſenti- 
ment, whereby it is repreſented as the ſenſe 
af happinels, which ſprings from the con- 
| ſciouſneſs of having adted well, and then as 
an incentive to virtue, is different from this 
repreſentation. of it. Twould, in that man- 
ner, be degraded to a pathological ſenſe. He, 
who is conſcious to himſelf of having acted 
for this feeling's ſake, will even therefore not 
partake of it, becauſe a ſenſitive determina- 
tive influenced his will. The ſelf - content 
of the well- minded ſoul is not to be holden 
For felicity itſelf, but-only the condition, un- 
der which, he alone, whoſe caſt of mind is al- 
ready morally good, can krſt be happy. The 
commending of this ſenſe as a peculiar ſpe- 
cies of felicity, and therewith willing to en- 
. | ire 
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tice to virtue, is, beſides that the conſequen- 
ce thereof can never be morally good ſenti- 
ment, a quite falſe . e For the 
greater the earneſt of this good ſentiment i is, 


the more the true, moral worth (total inde- 
pendence on ſenſible determinatives) is no- 


ticed, ſo much the more will a mind, thus at- 


tuned, harbour ſuſpicion of the purity of its 


oun ſentiments, and take ſo much the more 
care againſt the mixture of extraneous: in- 


 ducements; : which ſtate of mind is lurely 


not that of lelf⸗ contentment. 


IG 
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SECTION mn. 


TAE Rz11610N, WHICH 1S FOUNDED 
ON THE ORIGINAL USE OF, PRACTI- 


CAL REASON, OR MoRAL. 
/LHEOLOGY::: 


234. 
When the morally good man repreſents to 


| himſelf the aim of his exertion, he is con- 


ſcious, that he aſpires to attain ſomething, 
which cannot be reached in nature. Though 
this conception ſeems to be devoid of all rea- 
lity, yet the conception of morality, which 
occaſions it, has ſufficient meaning, fince it 
reſts upon an original uſe of reaſon. 


| | 235. 

This aim of the morally good man is the 
order of the moral world. He wills accor- 
dingly that he, who has made himſelf wor- 


_ thy of felicity, ought to participate of it. 


The conception of the worthinels of felicity 


entirely ariſes from the reflexion upon this 


aim, 
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aim, and is an original, practical conception. 
He 1s unworthy: of felicity, agreeably to this 
conception, who makes it the chief determi- 
native of his ations. For the principle of 
the moral bad conſiſts herein, namely, in the 
dependence of the will on material determi- 
natives. Though the morally good man is 
influenced by the formal determinative of 
the moral law alone, the order of the moral 
world, in which felicity and worthinels of it 
are in harmony, is nevertheleſs the object 
ol his. will. This conception is identical 
with that of the chief good and with that 
of. the 5% world. e og, 


i 
Pelicity is not by far the chief good; rea- 
ſon approves not of its poſſeſſion, provided 
he, who partakes of it, be not worthy of it; 
but virtue is even as little the chief good; 
it is indeed the condition, under which the 
participation of felicity is an object of appro- 
bation; the whole object of the morally good 
vill however conſiſts in their conjunction. 


> 4 R 5 | | | | 295. 
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3 
* 


The conception of the chief good 1 is no 
cheoretic, objectively valid conception. This 
object can never be met with in nature, and 
the moments of the chief good, altho this 
conception unites them, and this union itſelf 
reſts on the original uſe of practical reaſon, 
have Ser ebelsd a quite different root. Fe- 

Heity, which is the ſatisfaction of all our iu- 
clinations (as well extenſive, according to 
| the multifariouſneſs, as intenſl doe, according 
to the degree, and alſo protenſave, according 
to the duration): depends on nature, le 
mechaniſm has no reference to moral good - 
conduct; the ſource of the latter, on the con- 
trary, is no object of nature and nothing but 
independence on all determinations natural. 


$ » 
7 . 


8 238. 

The morally good minded man, Fe can 
have nothing in view, but the object of an 
order of the moral world, at which he aims, 
refers all nature, of which he overlooks but 
a ſmall part, to a ſubſtratum of nature, and 
iu this reference hapes, that the order of the 


moral 
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moral world. will be brought ahorit through 
nature, conſidered ads a whole, altho' he 
| ſhould. neither meet with it in each of her 
parts, nor even otherwiſe than -only as in- 
cidental phaenomenon. | e 


259. LT Pg, 


He believes the immortality of the ſoul, 
in reference to a ſubſtratum of nature. For 
the object, at which he aims, is holineſs, per- 
fe& purity of his mind. He knows that this is 
unattainable in every finite time, and there- 
fore pohts the time beyond all bounds, in 
which it will, by conſtant approximation, be 
attained by him. 


. 8 ; 

- a | hopes too, that nature, Genen e 
ted as a whole and i in relation to its ſubſtra- 
tum, is a moral world - order, in which feli- 
city according to worthineſs will fall to the 
lot of every moral being of the world. That 
is, he believes in Cod, as a moral author of 
nature, who is benign, holy and juſt, who 
is omniſcient, f in order to know his moſt hid- 

R ES” den 
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den thoughts and their moral worth, who is 
omnipotent, by reaſon that nature may be 
conſiſtant with the end of a moral world- or- 
der, who is omnipreſent and eternal, in or- 
der that nature, in all places and at all 


times, may be conſonant to the conception 
of a moral order. 
| 24 1 6. 5 

This is by no means a theoretical, but a 
pure, moral belief. The conceptions, by 
which God is therein thought, do not deter- 
mine this Being. They are the mode, in 
which the virtuous man thinks the reaching 
of the aim of all his aſpirations. He thinks 
God according to the analogy with his own 
intelligent nature, but concludes not, accor- 
ding to analogy, from the latter upon the at- 
tributes of God. The true, moral faith is no- 
thing but the confidence of the good - minded 
man, that he will attain the end, to which 
his whole exertion is directed. 


* i 


| 242. | 
The difference then is obvious between 
che theoretical aſſurance of the truths, that 
a there 
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there is a God and that the ſoul is immortal, 
which were endeavoured to be obtained by 
ſpeculation, and this moral confidence, which 
is at preſent repreſented. Intelligibility is 
neglected on the firſt road, but not on che 
ſecond. There is therefore no chaſm, be- 
twixt the morally good mind and the moral 
belief, which requires to be filled np, in 
order to effectuate a tranſition from the 
one to the other. The morally good man 
1s of himſelf the true believer, and. needs 
not firſt. to be led to this belief. 


2 F 
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5 VVV 243. | ö 

We 3 by the . of rüde 
reaſon, the manner of procuring an inlet 
into the human mind for the moral law as a 
ſpring. Morally good actions are now by all 
means ſuch, as muſt be conſidered as effects 
of liberty; but the poſſibility of an action 
through liberty can never be explained. 
The purpoſe of this doctrine of method can 
therefore be nothing more, than to ſhew the 
cauſes, that lie in experience, which are 
proper for procuring influence to the moral 
law on the maxims of the will, and to elevate 
it to the chief determinative of the will. We 
muſt, in order to think -aQions as morally 
good, refer them to a ſomething, which is 
no object of nature. But theſe actions (the 
pure diſpoſition of human will, which is de- 
termined by the moral law alone) are events 
| natu- 
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natural, and ſtand under lie law of the con- 

nexion of cauſes and effects, and i in this re- 

ſpect the rule of the alteration of human 

mind may, without doubt, be expre bed. 
244. ; 

The ill conſequences of his bad conduct 
ought, by all means, to be ſhewn to one of 
a ſavage and rude diſpoſition, and when tis 
diſcovered that the moral ſentiment is not 
entirely ſtifled in him, the diſſatisfaction with 
himſelf, which is a conſequence of moral 
transgreſſions, may alſo be repreſented to 
him as a motive for betaking himſelf to a 
good courſe of life. The will, which follows 
theſe external determinatives alone, is not 
yet the morally good will, but is thereby be- 
come more capable of the pure, moral de- 
terminative of the moral law itſelf. 

| e 
After the force of the inclinations has 
been broken by external, oppoſite determi- 
natives, the moral law itſelf muſt finally be- 
dome the ſole determinative and maxim of 
the 
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the will. This adoption of the moral law as 
maxim of the will, this alteration of the caſt 
of the human mind, where, independent of 
external, material determinatives, the for- 
mal determinative alone is ſpring of the will 
and maintains the ſole domimon over it, is, 
_ without doubt, natural event, and determi- 
ned by preceding events. As to the diſpoſi- 
tion of will, which is independent on external 
determinatives, it is nothing elſe than praQi- 
cal liberty, itſelf, and the morally good man 
_ excludes himſelf, by this conception,” from 
the ſphere of. objects of nature, and thinks 
himſelf as belonging to another world which 
is, as ſubſtrate of nature, in relation to it. 


2554) 5846: 

There is properly but one virtue, and 
there are,.in the true, practical ſenſe, no gra- 
dations of morality; but the morally good 
mind conſiſts entirely in the freedom of the 
will from material determinatives. This mo- 
rally good caſt of mind is ellentially one. So 
far, however, as this diſpoſition, on the other 
hand, is event of nature, it has, like every 

1 5 cauſa- 
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cauſality, a degree, above which greater and 
ſmaller are poſſible, and this degree is then 
greater, lo much the greater the power ok 
the inclinations was, which acted upon 


the will. : 
245. | 

T he ſubjeion of the will to the . 
law produces the moral ſentiment, This, 
as a ſenſe which follows the conſciouſneſs 
of having acted from duty, is /elf- content- 
ment. Tho' this be not felicity itſelf, but 
only the condition, under which the good 
minded man is alone ſuſceptible of it, it is 
nevertheleſs to be conſidered as moral ſpring, 
The culture of this is advantagious to moral 
goodneſs and therefore morally neceſſary. 


248. 

Though allions from ſympathy muſt 
not be permuted with thoſe from duty, and 
| the morally good caſt of mind is nowhere to 
be poſited but in the freedom of the will 
from ſenſitive determinatives, yet actions 
krom this fellow- feeling may be conſidered 
as moral, and that not as pathological alone, 


but 
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but even as a moral ſentiment, when its de- 
gree is produced thro' moral zeal, and its 
cultivation. exerciſed from duty. 


. 

The belief i in God and in immortality 3 18 
not ſuperſtition, but conſtitutes religion en- 
tirely under the condition, that it reſts on 
a morally good diſpoſition and the ſtate of 
mind of the virtuous man, who can never 
loſe Gebt of the aim of a moral world- order. 
This Faith, thus grounded on morality, is 
again favourable to morality itſelf. It forti- 
bes the mind, that was diſquieted by the 

alpect of this nature, which does not agree 
with the conception of a mor al world - order, 

and, animated by this only true religion, 
the good - minded hopes to obtain the object, 
which cannot be accompliſhed by nature, ſo 
far as he overlooks it. 
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ORIGINAL, THEORETICAL), AND 
ORIGINAL, PRACTICAL, 
CoontTIONs. 


hy 


Find are then two cognitions eſſentially 
different from one another, namely, theore- 
tical and practical. Philoſophy itſelf accor- 
dingly conhits of A theoretical, and of a prac- 
tical, part.” F he total difference of princi- 
ples determines the diſſinction of theſe cog- 
- Panr IL. - | "2 nitions 
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nitions themſelves. When therefore a cog- 


nition concerns an object, which. is poſ ble 
by a will, and though it expreſs the manner 
in which we can accompliſh certain ends, and 


realize objects, which we either defire attual- 
ly or could however once deſire, ſuch a cog- 


nition may ſtill be termed practical; it is ne- 


vertheleſs only a technically practical, and 
belongs to the theoretical, that is, natural, 
cognition, but not an original, practical cog- 


nition. In order that a cognition may be ori- 
ginally practical, it muſt reſt on the concep- 
tion of liberty; not however on the concep- 


tion of tranſcendental liberty. For this would 


not be a cognition, but only a tranſcendent 


conception reſting on the tranſcendental uſe 


of the categories, by which we ſurmount the 
ſphere of the intelligible. The conception 
of liberty, which is the ground of cognitions 
originally practical, is, as already ſhown, the 
conception of the original uſe of practical 


; reaſpn, which conliſts in the original poſiting 
of the cauſality of the will, as independent 


D : « 
on determinations natural. 


25 1. 
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251. 5 0 


the the Abe of principles 3 


theſe. cognitions from one another, where 


the firſt conſtitute the original uſe of under- 
ſtanding and that which is called theoretical, 
but the laſt conſiſt in an original uſe of rea- 
ſon and are the baſis of all practical cogni- 


tions, ſo theſe principles; conhdered as con- 5 


ceptions, are alſo of a quite different ſpecies. 
The conceptions of underſtanding concern 


nature. The conception of liberty, on the 


contrary, concerns an object, which is not in 
nature. Man thinks himſelf, by it, as be- 
longing to another ſphere of things, in which 
he is independent on the nee of 


nature. 


Therefore fo Gab: being highs him- 
fel. firſt, as being of nature, by conceptions, 
which expreſs the original uſe of underſtan - 


ding in the categories; and ſecondly too as 


intelligibilis object, by the conception of li- 


berty, which expreſſes the original uſe of 


practical reaſon, whereby he excludes him- 
ſelf from nature. We can now repreſent to 
ourſelves the query after the conjunction of 

8 2 | theſe 


| 
| 
| 
j 
f 
f 


BE 
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theſe two conceptions.” Wherein conſiſts the 


5 tranhtion from the human cogitation by con- 


ceptions of nature to that nn the con- 


oeption of nen W dy aqu+t 6 


| | 252. Todos of 

N be diving to. hit the ſouſs of: this: . 
tion, we recall the caſes to mind, where the 
conception of conjunction between two con- 


ceptions, and that, which is tranſition, from 


the thinking of an object by a conception to 


the thinking by another, is immediately clear. 


If we think an object by two concęptions of 
nature, e. g. a man by the conceptions, learn- 


ed and rich; the original uſe of underſtan- 
ding in the categories is the guide and the 
principle, according to which we arrive krom 


the one deſignation, whereby we hx the ana- 


lytical unity of theſe conceptions, at the 


other. When now we. conſider men as beings 
of. nature, conſequently contemplate his dil- 
poſition of will as event and; according to the 


law of nature of cauſality, as neceflarily. de- 


termined, the application of the conception 
of liberty to bim is contrary to the original 
Sinls. < . ule 


* 


* 
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uſe of underſtanding and conſequently to the 
real intelligibility of a conception. If there- 
fore liberty be poſited in nature; the concep- 
tion is counterintelligible, without all object, 
and no conjunction can be found there be- 
tween dependence of the human will and its 
ſelf - determination. The liberty of the will, 
on the contrary, is itſelf category and origi- 
nal uſe of reaſon, and the reference of a diſ- 
poſition of will, that is independent of exter- 
nal determinatives, to men, has, according- 
ly; by all means, ſignification. But tlie con- 
ception of this abſolite ſelf- determination 
of the will takes man out. of the ſphere of na- 
ture and refers him to its ſubſtrate. The 
conjunction of this twofold referenee of man 
to nature and to its ſubſtratum, reſts on an 
original, tranſcendental principle, that, as 
it were, lies in the middle, betwixt the ori- 
ginal uſe of underſtanding, whereon the con- 
ceptions of nature reſt, and the original 
uſe of reaſon, enge voſt all Ms | 
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- We have learned to know the under- 
hiding as an original, legislative faculty. 
Theſe laws are the pure conceptions, under 
which nature ſtands. Reaſon too is an origi- 
nal, legislative faculty. It is the moral law, 
by which man thinks himſelf connected to 
another order of things than nature is, and 
this law is even therefore a law of reaſon, as 
its object (the human will) is thereby thought 
as free, conſequently by a mere conception 
of reaſon. | Reaſon is not theoretically (in re- 
ference to nature) legislative, and there is 
nothing but a dialectic of reaſon, when it is 
conſidered as ſuch. Underſtanding can even 
as little be oonſidered as practically legislati- 
ve, and all true morality is annihilated, when 
the moral law is attempted to be planted in 
theoretical ſail., We find judgement between 

underſtanding. and reaſon. The queſtion now 
appears at frit obſcure, if this judgement too 
be originally legislative. It will however be 
quickly cleared up. We but previouſly ob- 
ſerve that, as all our cognition is either theo- 
retical or pratiical, an original legislation of 

| judge- 
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judgement conſtitutes no new ſort of cogni- 
tions, tho it be poſſible that the principle of 
conjunction between theoretical and practical 
philoſophy may be found therein. 


254. 

Pure logic conſiders judgement only as a 
ſubſumpting faculty of cognition. It diſco- 
veres itſelf hereafter in the bare application 
of the laws of underſtanding. Underſtanding, 
however, has no other original laws belon- 
ging to it, than che pure, intelleqtual con- 
captions, whereby it refers in general to na- 
ture. But all logical uſe of underſtanding 
conſiſts in thinking and therefore in repre- 
lenting things by the adding of certain defig- 
rations, Now the categories are but the 
moſt univerſal Jofj/odtione of objects of na- 
ture. If theſe objects therefore are to be 
adapted to the logical uſe of underſtanding, 
the underſtanding muſt in its empirical ule 
arrive at deſignations, which it can ſeparate 
and thereby fix the objects. We can eafily 
conceive, that the objects of nature, in point 
1 their predicates, could be thoroughly dif- 
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ferent from one another. There would then 


be no univerſal, empirical conceptions, and 


for that reaſon no logical uſe of underan- 


ding. For all that, we would not ceaſe pre- 
viouſly to pohte that nature, beſides the uni- 
verſal laws of the intellectual conceptions, is 
ſtill ſubjected to certain, particular rules, and 
our under anding would never dehiit from 
e theſe. 


: 79 5 e | 
When we e conſider the ae AE" WR as 
already in poſſeſſion of certain, particular 
rules of nature, the buſineſs of judgement, 
relatively to theſe conceptions, is but ſub- 
ſumptive. | Judgement muſt now be reflec- 


tive, 1.e. proceed to diſcover theſe particu- 


lar rules of nature, before it can be ſubſump- 
tive. Even this buſineſs however already ta 
kes place under the previous poſition of a 
rule, to wit: that nature is ordered ſuitable 
to our underſtanding. This previous poli- 
tion is eſſential to refle give judgement and 


to be conſidered as tranſcendental principle, 
i. e. as original uſe of judgement. Judge- 


ment, in it, is originally, legislative. 


6. ö * 
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Previouſly to poſite, that nature is fixed 
in certain, particular, natural rules and ſo 
adjuſted to our underſtanding, is, however, 
juſt as much as to aſſume, chat an underſtan- 
ding has arranged nature in favour of ours. 
This previous potion! is, by no means, an 
objective aſſertion, conſequently no hypo- 
thehs. It expreſſes nothing but a tranſcen- 

dental principle, as the original uſe of re- 
llective judgement, whereby a logical uſe of 

underſtanding is but firſt poſſible. When 
we proceed thereon to diſcover particular 
rules of nature, which is nothing elſe than 
the ſeeking of the deſignations, whereby 
we can think and fix the objects of nature, 
we meet with this. original uſe of reflective 
judgement and this tranſcendental, previous 
poſition of the harmony of nature with ou 
vaderflanding. DO IM N 


5 257. . | £3 


But as this principle in no manner de- 
termines the objects, and we can eaſily con- 
ceive, that nature could be ſuch, that we 

15 ſhould 
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ſhould not underſiand any thing at all in it, 
we judge its harmony with our underſtanding. 
as fortuitous, and imagine to ourſelves an 
underſtanding, which nature has ſo regula- 
ted in favour of ours, in arder that we may 
be able to orient ourſelves therein. This po- 


fition, underſtood objectively, would be di- - 


rectly tranſcendent. But we intend to ex- 
preſs nothing more by it, than the original 
uſe of reflective judgement. We repreſent 
to ourſelves ſomething in general, in fixing 


the analytical unity of conſciouſneſs by cer- 


tain deſignations, The demand, therefore, 


immediately lies in the logical uſe of under- 


ſtanding which refers to nature, that its ob- 


jeRs can be thought by certain deſignations, 
which can be laid hold of by our under- 


ſtanding. The conformity - to- end (Zweck- 


mälsigkeit) in general is the harmony of 


an object with the conception of it as end. 


This is material, ſo far as it is the accord 


of a multifarious with a conception already 
agreeable to the particular rules of nature. 
The conformity to end in an artificial pro- 
duction of human underſtanding is material. 

* 8 The 
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The artiſt uſes the deſtination of the raw ma- 
terials, which he knows already, and, ſui- 
tably to theſe particular rules of nature, 
produces a form, which correſponds to his 
conception. The conformity to end, how- 
ever, is but formal, when it is the harmo- 
ny of a multifarious with a conception, ſo 
far as this conception is a particular law of 
nature herſelf, 


All conformity to end of nature is either 
material or formal. We judge the confor- 
mities to end in organized productions of na- 
ture as material ones; the quality of nature, 
on the contrary, where ſhe is determined in 
particular rules and ſo ſuited to our under - 
ſtanding, is her formal conformity to end. 
This formal conformity to end of nature is, 
then, the principle of reflective judgement. 
As to the material conformity to end, the 
judging of many of her productions as ends 
is alſo no determinative judgment. This te- 
leological judgment of nature likewiſe reſts 
on a preceding reflection, in which we 
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ſought a conception, in order thereby to be 
able to think theſe objects. We refer theſe 
things of nature, in this conception, to an 


underſtanding, which is cauſe of them ac- 


cording to conceptions; and thus have we 


a criterion, whereby we fix thele objects; 
but no deſignation: by which we are capable 


of determining the fubſtratum'of nature. 


„ ** PF 1} 
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Tis eaſily ſeen, after this general view 


of judgement, as an original; legislative fa- 
culty, how the law of reflective judgement 
can produce a conjunction between: the theo- 
retical legislation of underſtanding and the 


practical of reaſon, and ſo between theore- 
tical and practical cognitions.” A vellection 
preceds all reference of our underſtanding 
to nature in a logical uſe of underſtanding, 
whereby we think its objects, aud this reſts 
on an original uſe of judgement. The con- 


ception, by which we think this, is that of 
the formal, conformity to end of nature, in 


which we refer nature to an intelligence with- 
out nature. This reference however grounds 
Gs: | | | no 
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no coguition:of the ſubſtrate of nature. The 
whole validity of this reference, ſo far as 
cognition is thereby founded, concerns the 
objects of nature. The object of a theore- 
tical cognition is an object of nature; the 
object of a practical cognition is che liber- 
ty ok the will, which is no object of nature: 
The conception of the formal conformity to 
end of nature now is a conception, lying be- 
tween both ſorts of odgnitions; which con- 


joins n N ie 


-DaJerilaading; ID and reaſon, 
make up the cognoſcitive faculty, and we 
have repreſented them as original, legisla- 
tive faculties, in which buſineſs conſiſts enti- 
rely tranſcendental philoſophy. The cognoſ- 
citive faculty, the ſenſe of pleaſure and diſ- 
pleaſure and the appetitive faculty, are, 
| however, all the mental faculties. The un- 
derſtanding grounds, by the pure intellec- 
tual conceptions, all theoretical cognitions; 
reaſon determines the will by its conception 
of liberty. - It may therefore be preſumed, 
ie a. that 
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that a conjunction will be found decks | 
judgement, as original, legislative faculty, 
and the ſenſe of pleaſure and diſpleaſure. 


3 | WO 1 


Pleaſure is the ſtate of mind, wherein one 
is conſcious to himſelf of the compaſſing of a 
deſign. When now we polite an underſtan- 
ding, that is, a faculty of exhibiting objects 
by conceptions, conſequently a logical uſe 
of underſtanding , which is joined to the ori - 
ginal uſe of underſtanding in the categories, 
we poſite therewith, at the ſame time, the de- 
lign, which lies in it, of finding conceptions, 
in order to be able thereby to cogitate its ob- 
jects. The diſcovery of particular rules of 
nature is, therefore, always accompanied 
with the ſentiment of pleaſure. 


262. 


There may now be objects, of ſuch a na- 
ture, that with regard to them, the tranſition 
from the original to the logical uſe of under · 
ſtanding (from intuition to conceptions) is 
peculiarly eaſy. The conſciouſneſs of this 
| : | | harmo- 
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harmony of the multifarious with a concep- 


tion in general is the ſentiment af the Beauti- 


ful. The original, intelle cual ſyntheſis, on 
the contrary, cannot, with -egard to other 


objects, ſo eaſily make the tranſition to a 
conception. A ſentiment of diſpleaſure ari- 


ſes, when the underſtanding is not prompt 
with the comprehenſion. Should this un- 
attainableneſs of the ſynthetical unity, and 


herewith of a conception of underſtanding, 
occahon a reference of this ſyntheſis to a 
conception of reaſon, this ſlate of mind is 
the ſentiment of the ſublime: The judgment 
of objects as beautiful and ſublime is called 
_— Os 


a 263. 8 5 5 
1 "Bs „ of reflefive judgement 
1s therefore divided into two diſſections. The 


firſt diſſects the aeſthetical judgment of the 


ſublime and beautiful, and the ſecond the 
teleological judgment of many objects of 


nature (to wit the organized), which we can- 
not think, by any other conception, than 


by that of ends alone. 
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n; , WR 
Or THE DIssECTION OF THE ORIGI- 
NAIL UsE of JUDGEMENT. 
Diſſection of the a effhetical Judg- 
925 ment of the Beautiful and 
03; 4.7 Sublime. 


Deſignations, which belong to an object, 
are expreſſed in a judgment of cognition, 
Now a judgment of cognition can alſo, 'tis 
true, by all means, be poſſible, with regard 
to a beautiful object. It expreſſes, however, 
nothing farther, than the quality of the ob- 
ject, which occaſions that we judge it as 
beautiful. The aeſthetical judgment of the 
beautiful is totally different from ſuch a judg- 
ment of cognition. No deſignation of the ob- 
jeX whatſoever is expreſſed therein, but only 
the mere complacency, which we have in the 
contemplation of it. 1 CE ne» 
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We ſhall compare the aeſthetical judg- 
ment of the beautiful with the judgments: 
ſomething is agreeable, or good. Theſe can 
alſo, by all means, be judgments of cogni- 
tion. The object is good, that correſponds 
to the conception, to which it ought to cor- 
reſpond, and the judgment of the agreeable 


coincides here, with that of the good, as 
mere, cognoſcitive judgments. But the aeſ- 
thetical judgment of the agreeable is totally 


different from that of the good. We expreſs 
in the firſt, the ſenſe of pleaſure which the 
object begets in us. The ſenſe of the agree- 
able is therefore independent of all contem- 
plation, the object affects us, and we reſign 
ourſelves, as it were, to it. We but be- 
gin to judge after we are ſatiated, which is 


then only logical, and ſeek after the pro- 


perties of the object which affords us de- 


lüght. The complacency in the good, on 


the contrary, is grounded upon judgment. 
We have in this a preciſe conception in 
view, and the complacency ariſes from the 
harmony which is found between the object 
| and 
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| and this conception. >” It i is the complacency 
in poriecuons: 


, 


ne la Gn Og 5 
The agreeable pleaſes immediately in the 
ſenſation; the good pleaſes by means of rea- 
ſon by a preciſe conception. The ſenſe of 
the agreeable is not founded upon any judg- 
ment; the complacency i in the good is foun- 
ded upon judgment. The ſentiment: of the 
beautiful is now, on the other hand, a com- 
placency in the judgment itſelE. The mul- 
tifarious of the object, which: we judge as 
beautiful, is ſuch, that, in the original ule 
of intelle&, the underſtanding hits upon cer- 
tain criteria, by which the object can be held 
faſt. The conſciouſneſs of this harmony of 
the multifarious with a conception in general 
(ok the original, ſynthetic unity with any one 
analytical) is the ſentiment of the beautiful. 
It is then no preciſe conception, with which 
the multifarious is judged as harmonizing 
therein, as in the judgment of the good. 
It is only the harmony of the multifarious 
with a conception in 2 general (with any one 
T 2 . con- 
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a conception), which is expreſſed in a judg - 


ment on the beautiful, ſo far as we {till con- 
ſider it as cognoſcitive judgment. But when 


conſidered as aeſthetical judgment, we ex- 


preſs in it the ſtate of mind of this harmony 
of the: original with the r uſe of under- 


Ranging: 


268. 1 


Since: Fees beantifu] pleaſes in the g 
ment itſelf, hnce it is not, like the ſenſe of 


the agreeable, independent of judgment, or, 


like that of perfection founded upon judg- 


ment, and ſince it is the ſtate of mind of the 
judgment, the appellation aeſthetical judg- 
ment may, without danger of being miſun- 
derſtood, even excluſively be uſed for the 
judgment of the beautiful. 

The ſenſes do not 1 at all, 8 So 
FEA aeſthetical judgment, ſeems therefore 


to exprels an abſurdity.” The ſenſe of the 


agreeable too is independent of all judgment, 
and has no connexion with it; a judgment 
has indeed preceded the complacence in the 
good, it is however in itſelf independent of 
| judg: 


* . 
p 5 


judgment. But the complacence in the beau- 
tiful is the ſentiment in the judgment itſelf, 
and is eſſentially connected with it. Such a 
jndgment is therefore termed a hure judg- 


ment of taſte. 


| 269. 4 5 0 $ NE . 1 
We ſhall conſider the pure judgment of 


taſſe according to the clew of the logical 
 funRions of judgments, and firſt take no- 
_ tice of its quality. The pure judgment of 
taſte is, according to quality, aeſthetical; 
i. e. a complacency is expreſſed in it in the 


judgment itſelf. This judgment is reſle ive. 
The underſtanding ſeeks a conception (cer- 
tain deſignations), in order to be able to 


think its obje k. The conſciouſneſs of com- 


paſſing this deſign (the harmony of the mul- 
tifarious with a conception) is entirely the 


ſentiment of the beautiful. This judgment 


is, therefore, alſo free from intereſt, and 
the complacency, that is expreſſed therein, 
a disintereſted complacency. To have an 
intereſt in ſomething, is to deſire the ex- 
iſtence of the object. That, which is judged 


8 
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as . begets deſire for che object, 
that produces this ſenſe. The complacency 
in the good (in perfection, not in the uſeful) 
is indeed alſo diveſted of intereſt, and may, 
even on that account, (as will he ſhewn after- 
ward be united with the ſentiment of the 
beautiful. Theſe ſentiments are however 
totally diFerent one from another „ às the 
firſt ſprings. up from the harmony, which is 
found between the object and the determinate | 
conception, to which it ought to correſpond, 
but the latter is the ſtate of mind of the re- 
flection, wherein we proceed upon a concep- 
tion, and are conſcious to qurlſelves of the 
harmony with a conception in general. Our 
language diſtinguiſhes alſo this difference. 
"Tis ſaid of the agreeable, it delights; of 
the beautiful, it ene but of the good, 
it is 5 


270. | 
Concerning the quantity of a pure judg- 
ment of ſts; it is, like every judgment of 
experience, particular. The predicate beau- 
ty can ny be added to the obje&, which is 
© 7g | ON siven 


* 


of taſte, 
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given in experience and judged as beautiful, 
and this conception cannot embrace more, 
than the ſyntheſis of experience reaches. 
Tho' the jadgment of taſte be but objefively 
particular, yet it is ſubje#ively univerſal, 
as well as the judgment of experience. As 
every judgment of experience lays claim to 
everybody's aſſent; ſo this claim to univer- 
ſal aſſent is alſo declared in a pure judgment 


The pure judgment of taſte.is, by this de- 
fignation, quite different from the judgment 
of the agreeable and from that of the good. 


The judgment on the agreeable is ſubjective- 


ly particular. I muſt ſay of that, which I 
judge as agreeable: it is agreeable to me. I 
ſay, on the contrary, of that, which I judge 
as beautiful, the thing is beautiful, and 


though 1 declare my own complacency there- 


in, tis nevertheleſs as if I pronounced a cog- 
noſcitive judgment. A pure judgment of 
taſte comes nearer to the judgment of the 
good, than to that of the agreeable. . That, 
„ 1 | which 
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which is good (perfect) pleaſes univerſally. 
But the good pleaſes by means of a concep- 
tion, the beautiful, on the other hand, with- 
out all conception and ſtill univerſally. 


272. 
1 expreſs in the' judgment of the agree: 
able the ſpecies of ſenſe, which the obje& 
produces in me. But that, which produces 
tlie ſenſation of the agreeable ! in me, may, by 
all means, be indifferent „or even disagree- 
able to another. A cognoſcitive judgment, 
wherein the harmony of the multifarious, 
with the preciſe conception of that, which the 
object ought to be, is expreſſed, precedes 
the aeſthetical judgment of the good, ir 
which I declare the ſentiment of approba- 
tion, and is founded upon this judgment of 
cognition. The ſubjeCtively common vali- 
dity of the aeſthetical judgment of the beau- 
tiful may now be comprehended. Even this 
property of the pure judgment of taſte can 
alſo be inferred from the preceding, that a 
complacency without intereſt is expreſſed 
therein. For, when J judge of an object per- 
| | ty 


— 
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fectly free from all intereſt, it is, as if 1 


judged from the ſtation. of collective huma- 
nity. But all that can be argued from this, 


is only the impartiality of the aſſertion, that 
the object, which is termed beautiful, is 


judged with complacency. The common va- 


lidity of this ſentiment however depends 
upon nothing, but that che judgment of the 
beautiful object is reflective, in which we 


proceed upon a conception, in order to 


think the object, and that we are conſcious 
to ourſelves therein of the harmony of the 


multifarious with a conception in general, 


nay, this conſciouſneſs conſtitutes the very 
ſentiment of beauty. As I pretend there- 
fore that every other perſon muſt find the 
object beautiful, which I judge as beautiful; 
ſothere hes in this pretenſion nothing more, 


than that the other muſt be an intelligent 


being, who, as well as I, makes a tranſition 
in his cognitions, from an original to a logi- 
cal uſe of underſtanding, and who (as intel- 
ligent being) has the deſign, in every origi- 


nal uſe of underſtanding, of fixing his object 
by delignations, i. e. of thinking it. 


278. 
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a9 
We may explain the ſentiment of beauty 
as the ſtate of mind of the free play of our 
cognoſcitive powers (of the original and lo- 
gical uſe of underſtanding ). It is no preciſe 
conception, which the contemplation of the 
beautiful has for object, and which renders 
it a lerious occupation. That, according 
to quantity, therefore „is beautiful, which 
pleaſes univerſally without conception, 
we at ; 274. 
We obſerve, as to the relation of a pure 
judgment of taſte, that beauty is no predi- 
cate, that belongs to the objet, which we 
| judge as beautiful. Tis our own feeling in 
the contemplation of the object, which we 
expreſs therein. The object itſelf is alſo not 
given as the cauſe of this feeling; otherwiſe 
the object muſt be named agreeable, but not 
beautiful. No other relation is expreſſed in 
a pure judgment of taſte, than that of the 
cognoſcitive powers one to another, which 
are found in the ſtate that is conformable to 
'the production © a cognition. It is there- 
| DE | | fore 


4 
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fore a ſiubjectibe, but not an objective; con- 


formity to end which is expreſſed therein; 


which ſubjective conformity to end, is only 
formal, i. e. a conformity to end without any 


end whether ſubjective or ohjective. 


278. 

The 8 . conformity to end of | a 
thing is the harmony of the multifarious 
wah the preciſe conceptian of that, which 
the thing ought to be. Conſequently this 


cannot he judged but by reference of the 
multifarious to an end, This ohjective con- 


formity to end is now either the wtility or 
perfefion of a thing. The utility is the har- 
mony of the multifarious with a ſubjective 


end, and the judgment of the uſeful is here 


ſo little identical with that of the beautiful, 
that the firſt is rather detrimental to the lat- 


ter. . The complacency in utility is united 
with intereſt, and not, like the beautiful, 
a free complacency. He only judges the 


uſeful with complacency, who defires this 
end. Perfection, on the contrary, Is the 


harmony of a multifarious with an end, with- 


out 


- 
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cout regarding at all, that it is end to the 
judging ſubject. There is indeed a compla- 
cency in perfe dion, which, like that in the 
beautiful, may as well be univerſally preſum- 
ed, as it allo is without intereſt. 


276. 
Certain Philoſophers, on accouut of this 
harmony of the complacency in perfection 
with that in beauty, have explained beauty 
as a perfection, which is thought i in a conful- 
ed (ſenſitive) manner. The difference, ac- 
cording to this, between beauty and perfec- 
tion, would only be ſubjectively valid, and 
of the ſame ſort, as the difference between 
the conception of right and wrong, among 
men, who cannot point out its deſignations 
and this ſame conception, as a repreſenta- 
tion, which is thought diftinily. The per- 
fection, however, of a thing, without concep- 
tion of that, which it ou ght to be, is a nonen- 
tity. As now the 1 of the beauty of 
a thing has no reference whatever to the con- 
ception of it; fo is there a great difference be- 
tween the perfection and hos of a thing. 


„ 
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277. : | | 
But ſince the complacency in perfection, 
as well as that in beauty, is free from inter- 
eſt and univerſally valid; a union of beauty 
with the perfection of a thing is poſlible, 
There is therefore a twofold beauty, the 
free (pulchritudo vaga) and the adherent 
only (pulchritudo adhaerens). The judg- 
ment of the firſt previouſly poſites no con- 
ception' of what the object ought to be, that 
of the ſecond Pofites uch a conception pre- 
vioully.” | 


Flowers are free beauties. Many birds (the 
parrot, the colibri) ard be judged by one, as 
free beauties, who has yet no fixed conception 
of them. The drawings a la greque, the foliage 
on frames, or on paper hangings Ge, lignify of 
themſelves / nothing, they repreſent nothing, no 
object under a preciſe conception, and are vague 
beauties. But the beauty of a man (of a man, 
woman, or child), the beauty of a horſe, of a | 
building, (as church, palace, arſenal, or temple), | 
previoully polites a conception of the end, which 
determines, what the thing ſhould be, and is 
therefore only adherent beauty. 


278. 


Eg: 2 
The judgment on the perfection of a 


thing limits that on its beauty. In the firſt is 


thought what the thing ought to be. There 
an object can pleaſe as free beauty, which, 
in reference to the end, to which it ought' to 


| correſpond, diſpleales. It may be explained 
from this how, notwithſtanding the judgment 


perfection be totally inſignificant. 


+ $3 1 
. b 


of the beautiful lays claim to. the approba- 
tion of everybody, a conteſt, between the 
judgers of the beauty of an object, is never- 
theleſs poſſible. The one neglects the end, 
aud has but the free beauty of the object in 
view; the other, on the contrary, conſiders 
the perfection of the object, and cannot, un- 
der this condition, find the object beautiful. 
Though the conception of adherent beauty 
has meaning; yet would that of an adherent 


279. 
It follows of comrlh. from the nature of the | 
judgment of the beautiful, that there can be 
no objeQive rules of taſte, that is, no concep- 
Hons, which repreſent that, which 1s beau- 
tiful. 
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tiful. For beauty is no quality of the object, 
but only the ſentiment of the harmony of the 
multifarious. of it with a conception in gene- 
ral. Tho' there can be no objective rules of 
taſte, ſubjeQive ones are, however, poſſible. 
Theſe are called models of taſte. The una- 
nimity, as far as posible, of all ages and 
nations; in the judgment of beautiful exhi- 
bitions, is an empirical, altho' not ſufficient- 
ly certain, criterion, that theſe are models. 
Whoever imitates them and ſucceedes there- 
in, ſhews only addreſs, but taſte, only ſo 
far, as he can judge of this exhibition, and 
even of the taſte of others. He therefore, 
who judges of every model itſelf, diſcovers, 
that, independent of every empirical exhibi- 
tion, he is conſcious. to himſelf of a maxi- 
mum, nay, of aſpiring to produce it, by 
which he is even capable of judging of every 
production whatſoever. The repreſentation 
of a certain greateſt, which we can never 
bring forth itſelf, but only approximations of 
it, is named an idea; and the objet of the 
idea an ideal. Such a prototype of taſte, or 
however at leaſt the aſpiring to produce it, 
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is to be found in every one, who judges of 
beautiful objects with taſte. 


But we os in BR firſt bbc, that, 


| that beauty, which is ſuſceptible of an ideal, 


is not the vague, but only the adherent 


beauty. The firſt i is not capable of a com- 
| pariſon. Of a flower, « of a piece of furniture, 


of a fine proſpe&, I but ſay: theſe objects 


are beautiful. But the beauty of a man or 


woman may have degrees; becauſe a preciſe 
conception of what the object ought to be, 
forms the baſis of the aeſthetical judgment, 


wherein we hold it up to that prototype, 


which is found. i in ourſelves. © Even indeed 
when we have a conception of what the ob- 
ject ſhould be, but when this conception 1s 
not preciſe enough, its beauty is ſtill not ſuſ- 
ceptible of an ideal. A beautiful manſion, a 
beautiful tree, or a beautiful garden, is al- 
moſt judged as free beauty, ſince the end of 
theſe objects is not e e th determined 95 
their conception. | N 


a 
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Among all Nag in the world, man is the 
only one, 'of whom the conception of that, 
which he ought to be, 18 thorougly deter- 
mined. 4 Ce onſequently man too; among al. 


| objects 3 in the world; is (alone) ſuſceptible | 


x 
53743. 4234 Qt: I IC 5 
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ih aeſthetical Hormat z belon gs 1 
ths! -firft place hereto: *Tis the Theis, 
which lies, as it were; before nattire in the 
bringing forth of man, and which ſhe prob- 
ably- never fully reaches in any one indivi- 
dual. This ſcheme; however, lies nowhere, 
but in the imagination of the judger;' and we 
are conſcious to ourſelves of it at leaſt in the 


gment of a beautiful man as a ſtandard. 
Its correſponding object does not pleaſe by 


its heauty, but by its perfection. We judge 


of the exhibition, in ſo far, but only feholaſ- 
tically. But the queſtion is, how we attain 
to this ſtandard; as it is nowhere empirically 
given, and as every empirical exhibition is, 
on the oontrary, „ſubordinate to it. The fol- 
Par III. i v lowing 
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lowing anſwer to this "5 in all probability, 
be ſlatisfactory. This normalfidea is, poſſi- 
bly, the middle image of all figures of the 
ſame, ſpecies, that the judger has ſeen, Jo 
that, when he bas perhaps. ſeen a thouſand 
men, the arithmetical mean of their ſies, is „is 
the ſize, which the ideal of a beautiful man 
requires. The phanſy probably creates in 
the ſame manner for this middle ſtature, a 
middlefiaed bead, fond this a middleſized noſe 
&c. This normal idea is but the exactneſs 
in the exhibition of the ſpecies. Tis thus 
with the judgment of another animal, pro- 
vided the conception of it be ſofficiently de- | 
termined, ., and, a normal, idea undoubtedly 
erves in this manner as a foundation for the 


1 judgment of a beautiful, horſe, a dog, or a 

| bull &c. But it follows tog from this, that 
| the Chineſe, the Negro, the European, muſt 1 
7 : each have RY d it e 1 
| el. man. $6101.00 ron en 907 t 
l 5 : 11763145 S 1 oi © 1 25 208. > SUSIE ft d 
- The idea of reaſon, "Pr af hangs ” 
1 eee to the ideal of a beautiful man. 
L The elfen of moral nt nente, though 0 
5 3 01 - ab 1 96% ut 
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is, however, properly that, which gives cha- 
racter to a beautiful exhibition. The cor- 
redneſs: of ſuch an ideal of, beauty, i is pro: 
ved chereby, chat it allows no allurement of 
ſenſe. to mix with the complacency i in its ab; 
ject, and ſtill permits to take a great intereſt 
therein, from which tis alſo obvious, that 
the judgment according to ſuch a flapdard is 
not a mere judgment of. taſte, But in order 
to judge of beautiful exhibitions, according 


to an ideal, great force of 3 imagination is re- 


quired, and even a ſoul IPO to be go- 
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| admſts of being united with' that in perfec- 
tion, fo the agreeable, on de e6nerary, when 
it is allociated with the peautiful, 18 hurtful 


to the judgment ok the latter. Are charms | 
allowed the acceſs to beauty ? it muſt only be 
with a view of drawing the attention to the 
beautiful form. Ornaments (parerga), which 


a not wanne, but externally ta 
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the repreſentation of the object, in wider to 
augment the complacency of taſte , effectuate 
this, however; only by their form; like 


frames of pictures, drapery on ſtatues, or 
colonnades in palaces. But does the orna- 


ment not conſiſt in the beautiful form it- 


elk, is it, like gilt frames, only uſed for the 
i purpoſe of procuring applauſe to the Dic- 
ture by its Tplendour? it is then named 
iner y cake, „and is eee e to 


5 eee ee e e 
all form of b objects of tho: ſeriſes (of _ 
EY as well as: immediately of the in- 


ternal too) is either figure or play, in 
the latter caſe, either-play of figures (in 


ſpace, mimics and dance); or mere play of 
ſenſatious (in time). The charm of colours, 


or the agreeable. found of inſtruments, may 
be added, but the drawing i in the krſt and 
the compoſition, in the laſt conſtitute the Pro 
per object of the Pep ade of taſte. rf. 
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en, to end of an object, ſo far as it 
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287. 


Every one requires, in point of modality 


of the judgment of the beautiful, that that, 


which he finds beautiful, ſhall alſo be judged 
as beautiful by others. I only thiok of the 


agreeable, that it 1s poſſible, that that, which | 


is agreeable to me, is alſo agreeable to 
ehe Of t the beautiful, however, I ſay, 
that every one muff find that beautiful, 
which I judge ſo. As ſuch a judgment is now 
only aeſthetical, and no determination of 
the obje&, but only a mere feeling is ex- 


preſſed, the neceſſity of a judgment of taſte 


is not objective, i. e. there is no univerſal 


| conception bere, under which the object that 


is judged is ſubſumpted, and the reference 
of a predicate to it cop hae con 


ceptions. 


288. 


Nebeeſſity, dick is nothing 7 the pro- 
perty of a cognition, that is determined from 
couceptions, IS however, ; always expreſſed 
082 1 | US: in 
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in the judgment of a beautiful object. This 
_ neceſſity is not objective, but only ſubjedli- 
ve, that is, he, who judges an object as beau- 
tiful, preſuppoſes too the ſame ſenſe of the 
beautiful in others. Tis this conception of 
common. ſenſe (enſus communis aeſtheticus) 
which ſtamps neceſſity on its judgment. It is 
the ſame ſubjective neceſſi ity, that is thought 
in every judgment of experience. The ſyn- 
thetic, objective unity of conſciouſneſs i is 
thought in it as neceſſary, becauſe we pre- 
ſuppoſe the original uſe of underſtanding i in 
other men. We exprels, tis true, in a judg- 
ment of taſte, no objective determination of 
the obje d. But tis the ſtate of mind, i in 
which we are conſcious to our ſelves of the 
| harmony of the multifarious with a concep- 
tion in general, that we expreſs therein, and 
ve preſuppoſe the lame in others, becaule 
we conſider them as intelligent beings. | 


. 5 eB 
That, which is cogniſed without concep- 
tion as object of a neceſſary complacency, 18, 
| . accordin 8 to modality, . Back. \ 
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The complacency in the dublime . | 


nizes therein with that in the beautiful, that 


both-are complacencies only in the contem- 


means a ſentiment, which is begotten. by 
affection of the object itſelf, like the ſenſe of 
the agreeable, and it is even as little identi- 
cal with the complacency in the harmony of 
an object with its end. No preciſe concep- 
tion forms the foundation of the judgment 
ol che ſüublime: The judgment, to which 
this complacency is knit, can then only be, 
as in the contemplation of the beautiful, 
merely reflective, but not determinative, and 
this ſentiment is likewiſe only the ſtate. of 
mind, wherein we proceed upon a concep- 
tion, in order to think the object, and are 
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ment of the beautiful may therefore be exten- 
| Jed to the judgment of. the ſublime. _ There 
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ning the claim to the aſſent of everybody, 
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is a ſubjective univerſality in the judgment, 
by which we pronounce an object ſublime, 
As the object itſelf doth not affect us, and 
produce a ſenſe of pleaſure, ſuch a judgment 
expreſſes a disintereſted complacency. It is | 
ſurther a conformity to end without an end, 
which is therein expreſſed, and finally the 
complacency in the ſublime is thought as ne- 
ceſſary, altho' without conception, 
| 292 
Votvichſtanding the 3 of hs fob: 
limb coincides in all theſe points; with that of 
the beautiful, differences are nevertheleſs ea- 
fily to be remarked between both. Concer- 


which adheres to both judgments, it ſeems, 
that it is expreſſed with greater ſecurity in 
the judgment of the beautiful, than in that 
of the ſublime. The object, that is named 
ſublime, can be named nothing leſs than 
beautiful. It is either formleſs or griſly, but 
not beautiful. The following diſtinction ho- 
wever leads us to the diſſsdion of this judg- 
ment itſelf, 'An object can only ſo far be 
15 Judged 
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judged as beautiful, as it is bounded; an 
object, on the contrary, is only ſo far ſub- 
lime, as it is unbounded, at leaſt ſo far as it 
determines the power of repreſentation to. 
engage in an unboundedneſs. The compla- 
ency in the judgment of the beautiful ad- 
heres, therefore to the quality, in chat of 
the ſublime, on the other hand, to the Wan. 
Bays ee „ 
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The ion: of. the judgment of _ 
ſublime takes place in the following manner. 
The confeioulnels | of the unattainableneſs of 
the ſynthetic unity of underſtanding ariſes 
from rhe original ſyntheſis, wherein the un- 
derſtanding proceeds upon a conception, in 
order to think the object. This ſtate of mind 
is a ſenſe of diſpleaſure. | | This ſenſe of dit. 
pleaſure paſſes to a pokitive ſenſe, and to a 
complacency, by bringing about an idea of 
reaſon „ AS a conception, wherein we thiok 


9 the abſolute totality of conditions, which 
i the underſtanding does not reach i in its re- 
ö 

&  greſſion. | 
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A e e gl 294. rae a he 
In che ſame manner, then, as Emültifa- 
rious, in the judgment of the beautiful, is 
referred to any one (undetermined which) 
conception of underſtanding,” aud the con- 
ſciouſneſs of the agreement of che multifa- 
rious with a conception in general, properly 
conſtitues the fentiment of the beautiful, ſo 
the multifarious, in the judgment of the ſub- 
lime, is referred to ſuch a conception (un- 
e which), and this agreement felt 
in the complacency, which this judgment ex- 
preſſes. As now all reference of repreſenta- 
tion to an object and all objective validity 
conſiſt in the unity of underſtanding, the 
object, which is judged as beautiful, is, in 
juſtice, named beautiful. But with regard 
to the judgment c of the ſublime, it is proper- 
ly the mind of the judger, which feels itſelf 
elevated; the object itfelf is unjuſtly named 
- ſublime, | as this ſentiment but ariſes after 
the mind has quitted the given, and beholds | 
an n idea, whoſe object can never * be | given. 
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Front theſe diſſections of the fees 
& de beautiful and ſublime; a f property of 
the contemplation of the ſublime may ſtill be 
underſtood, which is not to be found in that 
of the beautiful. The contemplation of the 
beautiful! is calm, that of the ſublime; on the 
| contrary,” is connected with movement of 
the mind. This movement is called emotion, 
and conhſts in a retardment of the vital 
power, and thereupon ſudden effuſion of it, 
which follows ſo much the ſtronger. The firſt 
is a ſentiment of difpleaſure, and is the con- 
ſcivuſueſs of the unattainableneſs of the 
unity of underſtanding; the ſecond is a ſen- 
timent of pleaſure, we identical with the 
conſciouſneſs: of the reference of ora n 
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In confining en to ths Fn wal 
which makes the difference betwixt the con- 
templation of the ſublime and that of the 
beautiful, the diviſion of the ſublime i into the 
mathiematical and d e preſents it 
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ſelf to our view. Is the object conſidered as 
greatneſs, and doth the ſentiment of the ſub- 
me ariſe, becauſe the underſtanding! cannot 
comprehend the object in this ſyntheſis? the 
object is mathematically ſublime; it is dy- 


namically ſublime, when it is repreſented 


as a might, and the ſentiment of the ſublime 
ariſes from the repreſentation of its ſuperio- 


rity to every finite power, * we would 


ale bo Sync bes a eres 
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The eee ſomething i is great, od 


ſomethin g is a greatneſs, are different from 
one another. Nothing i is ſaid in the laſt, but 
that a- certain. obje& ranks under the ule 


of underſtanding i in the ſyntheſis of the ho- 


mogeneal, (is a quantum); but we mean by 


the Bend a preciſe greatneſs as meaſure, in re- 


ference to which we name ſomething. ſimply 
great, when it exceeds: this meaſure, and 
N ſmall, We it falls ſhort of it. This 


mea- 
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meaſure of objects of the ſame ſort is their 
middle ſize. There is a middle, human ſta- 
ture, and this is the arithmetical meal of 
fizes of this ſort, which one has ſeen. 
Though che judgment, ſomething is fimply 
great, is without: douht founded on a ſcale, 
yet it is no mathematical, determinative, 
but only a mere reflective; judgment. Tis 
by no means therein thought, how | great 
tlie object is, but only the procedure of 
the underſtanding expreſſed, which proceeds 
upon the conception of quantity in its nigh 
nal Rags; in WO to think: the en 
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That, berein an cee is named abſo- 
tutely great,” is, however, quite different 
krom theſe Judgments. - That object is abſo- 
lutely, , to all intents and purpoſes, great, 
for which we have to look for no adequate 
ſcale without, but only in, it. Tt'is a great- 
neſs, which i is but equal ro itlelk. The ob- 
| ject, which? we judge as eee, = 

Sublime, is ena ap of this _ e 
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with the qriginal ſyntheſis of the hamogeneal, 
by which we arrive at the conception of the 
magnitude of an empirigal, given object. 
This apprehenſion proceeds too with the 
ſyntheſis itſelf. But the 0 comprehenſion. 
(comprehenſſo aeſtlietica) is ſtill required, 
in order to attain the ſynthetic amity. The 
apprehenſion goes on eaſily, whatever the 
magnitude of the. object maybe; but the 
comprehenſion becomes always the more dif- 
ficult, the farther the apprehenſion advances. 
The more this proceeds to the following 
parts, ſo much the. fainter is the conſcioul- 
neſs of the parts, which were earlier appre- 
hended. I here; is NOW a greateſt, of compre- 
henſion, when 2 pamely. the a apprehenlion rea- 

ches that place, where this copſciouſneſs of 
the parts, that, were firſt apprehended, ber 
gins entirely to extinguil 1. The, Hate of 
mind of this extingion. 8 al eule, of diſplea- 
| Cure. When new, in this ſtate, the mind 

| liſtens to rhe voice of realgn, which requires 

; totality of conditions to every. conditional, 
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8 and, in the referehde of nature to; her ſuh- 
ſtratum; produces this it feels itſelf exalted, 
and tliis ſtate: of mind is that of the ſentiment 
of che fublime. We ſee clearly from this, 
that the true ſublimity muſt onlyfbe ſought 
in the judgers mind, but not in the Objects 
of n nature, 1 145 18 4 501 4 SEE 2364 47¹ fs 
$5 eee ad 
vir „ a | 
The logical eſtimation of greatneſs, by 
means of number, can never awake a ſenti- 
ment of the ſublime, except only ſo far, as 
the aeſthetical comprehenſion. of the unity 
produces it. But otherwiſe the unity may 
have the ſize of a road, of a mountain; off 
the diameter of the earth &., here is there, 
when the logical eſtimation by number is on 
the carpet, no greateſt for the phanſy. But 
when the imagination reaches the maximum 
in the aeſthetical comprehenſion, whereby 
the mind retires into itſelf, until it extracts 
from itſelf the conception of abſolute totality; 
this turn of mind is analogous to that, in 
which man thinks himſelf as moral being, 
and is 1 identical with the moral 
3 | | ſlenti- 
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Which the mind ſeizes in che contemplation. 


ol the ſublime; it refers nature; and atfelf, 
as part of it, to a ſubſtratum of nature, 
which reflection is exactly the ſame with 
that, wherein man thinks himſelf as moral, 


and his will independent on Ow determina- 


tives has nature. 
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One ſees, however, 
_—_—_ off 975 ue Waere are are u to be 


cbhecde bn art, vey — 0 to far to be Nt 
wed as ſublime, as they are held to be pro- 
ductions of nature. But even productions 


of nature are not judged as ſublime, ſo far 


as a preciſe conception of that, which they 


ought to be, forms the ground of their judg - 
ment. Judgement, in the oohtemplation Ehe 


lublime, as well as in that of the beautiful, 
is reflective aud not determinative. If a pre- 
oiſe, oonception ground the judgment; the 
object is:called:moifinous; when by: 3 
it annihilates-the _ . eonſtitutesl ĩt 


ne 5 : con- 


om n Hiatt ex- 
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conception; but the niere exhibition of a 
conception, which is almoſt too great for an 
exhibition, is called Solace 17160 
"I 8 in 30s. | FM 

That is Sos ſublime; ; of . even 
FER poſſibility of being thought, proves a fa- 
culty of the mind, which ſurpaſſes every fcale 
of the ſenſes. For it is the ſtate of mind of 
reflexion, wherein we depart from nature 
and look outward to its ſubſtrate, and it is 
properly the ſentiment of reſpect for the 
humanty within us, which, after a certain 
ſubreption, we A for en ber r the 
Go” 51775 | 
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Might epilindainy is a bi which is is 
ſuperior to great obſtacles. This very might 
is called pozer (poteſtas) , when it is alſo ſu- 
perior to the reſiſtance of that, which even 
might poſſeſſes. Nature contemplated i in the. 
PAR III. ED | aeſthe- 


( 


aeſthetical judgment as might, that has no 

power over us, is dynamically ſublime. 
ee ls 

The dynamical fablime is in the ſame re- 
fer ice to the appetitive faculty, in which 
the mathematical ſublime is to the cognoſci- 
tive. The object, which we iudge as dyna- 
mically ſublime, is repreſented as terrific. 
In the repreſentation of this, we look for a 
conception, by which we can think its might, 
In: this refledion, wherein we compare the 
refilling of the object with our empirical fa- 
culty, the conſciouſneſs of the ſuperiority 
of might of the object, to all our exertion to 
reſiſt it, is a ſenſe of diſpleaſure. This makes 
a tranſition to a complacency and particular- 
ly to the ſentiment. of eſteem, for, the hpmani- 
ty in us, ſo far as we call forth the thought 
of our moral deſtination, wherein we think 
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one's ſelf as terrific. The virtuous: is not 


afraid of God, as, conſcious to himſelf of 
the purity of his mind, he is under no ap- 


prehenſion of becoming the object of his an- 
ger; but he thinks him as dreadfal; becauſe, 
when he puts this caſe, he conſiders all fa- 
culty of reſiſting the power of God as infini- 


tely:too-[mall. Whoever is afraid of an oh- 


ject is not in the ſtate of mind of judging it 
as ſublime, he but thinks of means to eſcape 
the danger; he alone finds himſelf therein, 


who enters into the reflection upon the irre- 


liſtible potency of his object, when he com- 


pares it with all his empirical faculty, and, 


quitting this repreſentation of the given, di- 
rects his eye toward the moral character of 
humanity, wherein he feels himſelf indepen- 
dent on nature, and, when the maintaining 


of this moral maxims is at ſtake, ſuperiour 


to all her violence, and not to be humiliated 
by her, ſhould: PHE even be e to hk un- 


* - wary 


der the danger. id Jo ans dee 


elle Avi ai. 208, 396 1 . 
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| dynami cally ſublime,” it is nor necellary to 
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find one's ſelf in danger of being hit * it; 
but the mere contemplation of the might of 

dhe object, which ſurpaſſes all our phyſical 

kaculty, is ſufficient for that purpoſe, and 
tis properly not the object before us, but 
the humanity. within us, which we judge as 
ſublinie. Finding one's ſelf however in dan- 
ger, and, from the coſciouſneſs of ones mo- 
ral dignity; nevertheleſs not being afraid, is 
ſo much the more ſublime, as this conſeiouſ - 
neſs carries earneſt with it, and a man, in 
this fituation, is even judged as ſublime, 
becauſe he is an object of eſteem, and calls 
forth in us the repreſentation of that, which 
every one can be, and ought to be. 

lt ſeems repugnant to this diſſection of 
the dynamical ſublime, that, when we are 
accuſtomed to repreſent God diſcovering 
himſelf in anger, the thought of finding 
one's [elf independent of his potency, ſeems 
to be temerity and folly. - But it muſt alſo 

he obſerved, that, nothwithftanding proftra- 

den, aderation . hanging down the head, 
: | with 
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with geſtures and voice full of anguiſh, is 


that procedure, which moſt nations have ad- 


opted , yet this conduct denotes nothing but 
mean ſollicitation of favour (ſuperſtition), 


and is no object of ſublimity. Self- humilia- 
tion, on the contrary, and that deje tion, 
which ſprings from the conſciouſneſs of the 
impurity of one's own mind, by compariſon 
with the ſanctity, which the moral law com- 
mands, is already an objet of eſteem and 
even to be judged as ſublime. When the de- 


ſtructive violence of nature gives occaſion to 


the morally good man, to reflect on his mo- 
ral quality, and he is more apprehenſive of 
its impurity, than of the danger, which hangs: 
over his head, and when, in the reflexion on 
bis relation to the ſupreme Being, he only 
conſiders this his moral quality, his ſtate of 
mind is then the true religious way of think- 
ing, and even au 3 ol ga ne as 
SO" 74-9 0; 
7s t 80 | 

we this remarked with rogue to. the 

judgment of the beautiful, that, in ſuch a 


8 we are conſcious to ourſelves of 
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the lame kibjudiva neceſſity, which we ex- 
preſs in every judgment of experience. But 
*tis obvious, in the judgment of the ſublime, 

that we are not ſo ſure of the acquieſcence of 
every other perſon, as in the judgment of 
the beautiful. The reaſon of which is, that 
the ſentiment of the ſublime requires a mo- 
ral turn and a certain culture of mind, and 
that we muſt preſuppoſe theſe in tlioſe, who 
are to coincide with us in theſe judgments. 
As we reproach him with want of taſte, who 
is not unanimous in the judgment of a beau- 
tikul object; ſo, we attribute a want, of ſenti- 
ment to him, vo remains unmoved by that, 
of which we ſay, it is ſublime. ' Twas there- 
fore the conception of an { aeſthetical) com- 
mon ſenſe, under the preſuppoſition of which, 
the judgment of the beautiful expreſſed ne- 
ceſſity, and it is the conception of the moral 
ſentiment, which we preſuppoſe in others, 
when we are conſcious to ourſelves ol a 
ſubjective neceſſity in judgments of the ſub- 
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Determinations of the concey- 
tions of the Beautiful and Sub- 
lime under the guidance of the 
eee, Expoſition of: the 
e Fee Fanden e 
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1 5 we 3 not at all alert? in the 5 | 
an object is beautiful, that the object itſelf 

ales us immediately, and produces a ſenſe 

of. pleaſure, but only the mere complacency 

in its contemplation under no preciſe con- 
ception, which complacency is but the tem. 
per of mind, wherein ve are conſcious to 
| ourſelves of the harmony of the ral 
with a conception in general; ſo this judg- 
ment 18 free from all intereſt. When an-in- 
tereſt is conjoined with this judgment, it can 
only be aſſociated with it, aud muſt have "Iu 
diſſerent cauſe from this free complacency. 
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There is Reſt an er intereſt 1 in this 
beaduful The inſtinct to ſociety can bè con- 
ſiddlered as a propenfity, inherent in human; 

tg 1 * nature. 
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nature. Api it is not indifferent to one, whe. 
ther he be judged. by others, as a man of un- 
derſtanding, or not, ſo it is alſo not the ſame 

to one, whether another judge of him, that he 
has taſte, or not. Tis quite indifferent to us, 
bow others judge of our ſuſceptibility of the 
agreeable. But to refuſe one the poſſeſſion 

ol taſte, is equal to that of depriving him of 
— 15 part of his humanity. As it is intereſting 
in ſociety, to ſher underſtanding, ſo is it in- 
_. tereſting too to diſplay aeſthetical faculty of 
judgment. The poſſeſſion of beautiful ob- 


jeſcts themſelves can be only intereſting in ſo- 


ciety, becauſe we prove our taſte. in the 

choice of them. 1 . 

| | | % 

«Bir there is alſo ſecondly an intelleffual 
ed in the beautiful. This conſiſts in the 
value, , which we put upon the beautiful ob- 

" je, becauſe it is beauty of nature. As the 
thought, that the beautiful object is produc- 

tion of nature, is joined with the reflection, in 

which we adopt it as formally conformable 
to end (we find ourſelves in the conſciouſneſs 
of the. W of the 9 with a 
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conception in general), ſo the rellective 
judgement quits the given, and proceeds upon 
a ſubſtratum of nature. It refers the given 
multifarious and nature in general, to ſuch a 
conception, i. e. to an idea. This reference 
is a moral turn of mind. The morally good 
man ſeeks, in his moral aſpirations, reality 
for his conception of nature, which is ſuitable 
to the moral worth of mankind, and he finds, | 
in this reflection extended to a conception of 
the ſuperſenſitive; to which the judgment of 
a beauty of nature invites him, a ſort of con- 
firmation of his expeRations, which are built 
upon his own morality. A ſentiment ariſes 
accordingly, which is no more the pure com- 
placency in the beautiful, but the moral f 
timent, which alſo continues but ſo e 
the object is conſidered . to be beauty of na- 
ture. Does one find himſelf deceived, in diſ- 
covering, that the object, which was recei- 
ved as nature, is but a work of art, all this 
intellectual intereſt in it diſappears in a mo- 
ment, and the complacency, which ſprang 
From this reflection, often makes a tranh- 
tion e n otters | 
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4 812. 5 e 
Tis erroneous to confider a . 
| PR: taſte as a criterion of a'morally good 
caſt of mind. Experience of virtuoſi.of taſte, 
who; notwithFanding all cultivation of it, 
are vain and governed by ſenſuality, teach 
the contrary ,-and-it is over and above ob- 
vious; that a morally good way of thinking 
can as little be inferred from a high culture 
of raſte, as from a high degree of theoreti- 
cal faculty of cognition. But having an in- 
telle dual e in beauty merely becauſe | 
it is beauty of nature, always betrays a good 
foul, and at leaſt a great diſpoſition to a mo- 
ral caſt of mind, particularly when this in- 
tereſt is become habitual. Even therefrom, 
that this intellectual intereſt is a moral ſenti- 
ment, can tlie eſteem be accounted for, which 
we feel for the man; in whom we find it, and 
rhat we confider the way of thinking of thoſe, 
As: ignoble 5 19295 have no men for beau- 
| tiful. nature. 5 % i net po Bollc 01 
: 25 * | 378 eee 11 

4 With regard to the allurements; which 
are ſo copioull. y diluſed in nature, and: which 
„ 1 5 belong 
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belong: either to the modifications of liche 
(in oolouriug) orf of ſound (in tones), it 
muſt in general be obſerved; that perhaps 
the complacency in a mere tone and in a 
mere colottr may too be-a: ſentiment of the 
beautiful, and thatthis is probably the caſe; 
_ when tone and colour are called pure. When 
one thinks of the relations of the oſcillations 
of air in tones, and aſſumes, that even ſack 
relations are in the impulfions of aether, by 
Which the eye is affected, one is inclined to 
| conjeQure, that the complacency in theſs 
objects i is a complacency i in the contempla- 
tion. Nature-ſeems, in theſe ſenſations, to 
addreſs. us in a ——— gs oy a: per 
e e ee eee | P90 
"2d 31 4. 0 
Art is diſtinguiſhed krom nature, kbe 5 
doing (facere) from atting in general (ages 
re), and the production of the firſt as zork 
(opus) from the latter as ec : (effetus); 
| Art, as human addreſs is alſo ſecondly diſtin- 
guiſhed from [ſcience (to can from to know 
(ſeire) as technic from theory. Art, accor- | 
ding to this, is not yet named that, which 


+ 


9 


gz | . 


one ban, as ſoon as one bans it; bo . 
that is named art, which one cannot as yet, 
altbo' one knows it. Art is tlurdly . diſtin- 
guiſhed from handiorafts the: firſt is called 
Free, the other may be called mercenary 

art. Art is here conſidered as a play, that 

is, as an occupation, which pleaſes. of itlell. 
The occupation in a handicraft, on the con- 

wary, does not pleaſe of itſelf, but only by 

- that, which it produces. Rut it already lies 
in the conception of art, that there muſt be 

ſome conſtraint even in all liberal arts. 


5 | EY Fo 318. | 1 
There is no ſcience of the beautiful, but 


- 
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„ 
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only a critic; alſo no fine ſcience, but only 
fine art. It would need to be proved in a | 
ſcience of the: beautiful, what beautiful is. 

As now the judgment of the beautiful is only | 
refleQive, and the . complacency, which is | 
expreſſed therein entirely adheres to this | 
judgment, as alſo the judgment: of the beau- 

tiful is no judgment of cognition, but only 

of taſte, ſo, that which is beautiful can never 
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how 
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however is required, in all juſtices, for: the 
fine arts. For fine art conhſts'in the beauti- 
ful erhibiti ion of the object of a preciſe. con- 
ception. The artiſt, wo wiſhes to exhibit his 
obje& beautifully, muſt therefore be intimas 


tely acquainted: with this conception, ſince it 
can only be judged: as heantiful , under the 


condition; chat his object is what tought to 


be. But the critio of the! beautiful belongs 


either to ſcience or to art. In the firſt cale 
it is à part of 4 nenen philoſophy; 
and the: diſſection of the judgment of the 


beautiful alone: wo ee, it, in the ſecond 


caſe it gives in examples .rules of beautiful 
exhibitions, that is models; which cannot 
even be brought to conceptions.» A ſcience; 
which, as ſuch; muſt be fine; is an abſurdity. 
The agreeable, is oppoſed” to the fine, as 
aenthetical art; the occupation of the firſt 
pleaſes immediately in the ſenſation; _ 


. of the Can in "tp Fa 


e eee, 
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objects of preciſe ana, oa for its aim; 


. but, 


# | 
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: conformable to end for a cogni 
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| but, a8 fine) arti: its exhibitions] muſt be 


beautiful. Now the judgment, ſomething is 
beautiful, never expreſſes any thirig but the 


formal conformity: to end; that is, the ſtate of 


the: cognoſcitive Powers, which is requiſitely 


; and thus 
the turn of mind; in which: the harmony of 


E916 


_ the multifarious with a conception in general 
is felt. Though the production of the fine 


art correſponds to the preciſe conception, to 
which it ought to correſpond, {it muſt neyer- 


'theleſs. be able to be apprehended) as if no 
uch conception lay as a foundation to its 


exhibition o That, therefore, which: can be 
judged, as beauty of art, muſt have the ap- 


pearance, as if it were a proſluction of na- 
ture, as, vice verſa; beauty: of nature muſt 


ſeem to be a work of art. A. produdtion of 


art however, appears as nature, when all 
| punctualneſs is found therein, i. e. that the 


object is, what it ought to be, but without 


punAiliouſneſs , that is, without ſhewi ing a 
trace, that the rule waved before the arti 


audettertd: the, powers, of. his 
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As tis ;mpoſſible to ee the 1 of 


ae by conceptions; and to render that; 


which is called beautiful, by criteria, ſo it 


| Can alſo 5 never be trau ght, how 0 ne; 18 tow ns 
dertake giving; beautiful exhibitions, to his 


congeptlons. The artiſt, ho brings fonth 
a beautiful production, is even not ahle td 


point out the rule, Sl according te which::he 


proceeded, and whereby he imprinted beauty 
on his work. It follows from this, that the 
ſource of beautiful exhibitions muſt lie within 


5 himſelf. IT Genius is the word, by which WE 


denote. this. originality of the artiſt. Genius 
is the talent (gift of nature), Which gives 


the rule to art. As the talent, as innate, 
| productive faculty of the, artiſt, belongs to 


nature, it may be termed chus: genius (in- 
genium) is the inborn diſpoſition of miud. 
byuuhich nature gives the rule to art. Tlię 
production of the artiſt, as a work of art, is, 

by all means, founded on a rule. But ſo, far 
as it is A, production of fare 
cannot at all be communicated. by concep- 
ality is the firſt pra- 
eee | „„ 
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perty of a genius; his produflions moſt fur- 
ther be exemplary, i. e. models, 'that'is to 
ſay, only to ſerve him as a rule, who himſelt 
poſſeſſes à fimilar natural talent, which is 
thereby awaked.. Thirdly genius itfelf can- 
not deſcribe, how it accompliſhes its pro- 
duction, but, ke nature, gives the rule. 
Finallx, nature does not give the rule to 
ſcience, by genius, but to art alone, 8 
this $007 10 far as ir is , art.. 
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TY” Abd we ena ee to 
che word, genius, totally different from that, 
n is commonly given it; when the cog- 
noſeitive faculty is in queſtion. We only i in- 
tend by this to prevent confuſion in the con- 
ceptions; and to hinder,” that that may not 
alſo be required, in ſcientifical things, which 
is preſuppoſed in him, who creates a"beauti- 
fal work, namely, that he is not even con- 
ſcious to himfelf of the rule accor 
which: lis ll wo whereby. 
tion of conceptions was the age of 
7 3 rhe oftiwation, which is devoted to 
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genius, according to this aeſthetical mea- 
ning, to him too, who is not able to aſſign 
the ground, either to himſelf or to others, 
of what he propounds in ſciences. We can 
but look upon talents in ſciences as different 
in degree. Though a man of ſuperior under- 
ſtändinz was required to diſcover the princi- 
ples of natural Philoſophy, yet he is capable 
of pointing out every ſtep, which he went, 
from the elements of geometry even to its 
moſt ſublime truths, and: one of the meaneſt 
capacity is therefore able to follow him there- 
in. The talent for the fine art is, on the con- 
trary, of ſuch a nature, that he, who poſleſ- 
ſes it, cannot explain to himſelf, how he at- 
_ tained his beautiful exhibition, becauſe beau- 
ty cannot * e by means of con- 
coptions, | 0 
1 81 9 
iG obvious, from what has been bord 
fad; that there is a great difference be- 
tween genius and taſte. Tafte is only a ju- 
dicative „but genius a productive faculty. 
In order the better to determine this diffe- 
rence, we ſhall compare beauty of nature 
Paar III. * and 
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and beauty of art together. The Brſt requi- 
res hut judgment, conſequently taſle; the 
ſecond muſt be produced, and its poſſibility 
requires genius. Ok the beauty of nature 
may be ſaid: it is a beautiful thing; of the 
: beauty of art however: it is a Beautiful re- 
preſentation of a thing.. The beauty of art 
is a production of art, and, as ſuch, a pre- 
ciſe conception of what the thing ought to be, 
lays the foundation of its judgment; there- 
fore 'tis always the perfection of the thing, 
which is attended to in this judg gment. TAs 
beauty of art, the ohject of the preciſe con- 
ception is repreſented beautifully, and here- 
to is required genius. But no preciſe con- 
ception founds the judgment of beauty of na- 
ture. Is this the caſe e. g. in the judgment, 
that is a beautiful woman? ſuch a judgment 
is no longer a pure judgment of taſte. We 
do not conſider nature therein, as nature, 
but only as art, and attribute ends to it, 
which it has exhibited beautifully. The fine 
art has that preference to nature, that it can 
exhibit objects beautifully 5 which would be 
ugly or diſpleaſant in ae 7 
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+Ib . bes ed chat ge is not 
eee for the production of every beauty 
of art, and that many of theſe betray nothing 
mbre than taſte and n genius. When an ar- 
tiſt has formed his taſte, by many examples 


of nature aud art, he often finds at laſt, after 
many tedious eſſays, that form, which gives 


ſatisfaQion tochis oun taſte. This is not, as 
it were, an affair of inſpiration, or a free 
ſoaring, of the powers of mind, but a ſlow and 


very Jaborious emendation, in order that it 
may be ſuitable ta the thoughts, and yet not 


diſadvantageous to the liberty in the play of 
the cognoſcitive, e,, ned 
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: When, now es having . taſte is s not 


identical with being a genius and accordingly — 


many beauties of art are generated merely 
by the taſte, but not by 1 the genius ok the ar- 
tiſt, the queſtion. is, what that i is, in a beauty 


of art, which muſt be conſidered as produc- 


tion of genius? It is that, which} is denoted 
by, the word ſpirit. Spirit i is hs expreſſion | 
Ta, TM 
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of aeſthetical ideas. We ie nd by 
aefthetical ideas ſenſitive repreſentations, 
which occaſion much thought andengaye the 
mind to ſeek an idea of reaſon. They are 
named attributes. They do not ſerve, like 
the logical attributes, for the repreſentation 
of the object, to which they are added; they 
| are acceſſory repreſentations, and awake the 
mind to think much; yet without the poſſi- 
bility of a conception being found which cor- 
reſponds to theſe thoughts. Tis properly 
the art of poetry, among the fine arts; in 
which the faculty of aeſthetical ideas can 
ſhew itſelf the moſt, and it has that advantage 
over others, that it can alſo invertedly iſe 
ideas of reaſon as attributes for the exhibi- 
tion of ſenſible objects. This laſt can how- 
ever but take plate ſo far, as the idea of 
reaſon is thought in relation to nature, and 
thus is the repreſentation of the ſenfitive ne- 
vertheleſs properly uſed as attiibute. Geni us 
conſequently conſiſts in the happy faculty ol 
diſcovering ideas for a given conception, and 
to hit the expre{l.on for theſe, by which the 
thereby occalioned ſubje&ive turn of mind 
as 
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ag.,.congomitancy; of a conception, may, abby 
one to others. 
75 
| Vadexſianding, imagination, taſſe „and 


E are therefore requiſite to a fine art, 


In the brit place he, who intends to produce 
a work of fine. art, muſt have a preciſe: con: 
ception of that, to which his exhibition muſt 


correſpond, and to this underſtanding is re- 


quikte.,. He muſt ſecondly be able to find an 


exhibition for: this conception; and imagina- 


tion belongs: thereto... But the work of art, 


chat is produced by thele faculties, is only a 
beauty of art under the condition; that: its 


judgment is not. diſturbed by this preciſe 
conception, and. a.conſciouſneſs of the har- 
mony of the multifarious with a conception 
in general, beſide that, ſtill takes place. 
This conjunction of underſtanding with ima - 
gination conſtitutes taſte, and this muſt be 
the. diſcipline of genius, as the faculty of 


the exhibition of aeſthetical ideas; the ar- 


tiſt, by means of the laſt, gives ſpirit to 
his works but taſte, like judgement i in ge- 
| 5 f neral, 
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neral, limits him, in order char "HE" "ally 
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[> Beauty, As der Urinattite or off art, is 

| expreſſion of aeſthetical ideas. A preciſe 
conception of what the obje & ought to be is 
the baſis of the beauty of art, and it muſt 
be an exhibition of aeſthetical ideas, which 
occakon much thought,” without the poſlibi- 
lity, however, that an adequate conception 
can be found for theſe thoughts.” Beauty of 
nature 18, without ſuch a conception, ex- 
preſſion of aeſthetical ideas. The mind, by 
contemplation of beauty natural, is put on 
a rellection, in which it proceeds upon a 
conception of the ſubſtratum of nature. If 
we wiſh now to claſs the fine arts, it ſſeems 
that no better principle can be choſen to 
chat end, than the analogy of art with the 
mode of expreſſion,” which men uſe in ſpea- | 
king, in order not only to communicate 
their thou ghts, but their ſenſations, to one 
another. This conſiſts in word, geſture, 
and tone (articolation;” „ geſticulation, and 
8 modu- 
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modulation ). The conjunction of theſe three 
modes of expreſſion alone conſtitutes the 
complete communication of the ſpeaker. 


. En, 

There is therefore only three ſpecies. of 
fine arts: the ſpeaking, the imaging and 
the art ofthe play of ſenſations. 1) The 
_ peaking arts are or ator and poetry. . Ora- 
tor) is the art of perfarming an office of un- 
derſtanding, as a free play of imagination; 
_ poetry,. ta execute a free play of imagina- 
tion as an affair of underſtanding. a) The 
imaging arts are either theſe af the truth, 
or of the iluſion, of the ſenſes. The firſt 
is named pleſtic, the ſecond painting. Sta- 
tuary and | architeFure belong to plaſtic. 
The art of painting may be divided into that 
of the beautiful pte of nature and that of 
the beautifully placing together of her pro- 
duftions, i. e. painting properly ſo called 
and pleaſure - gardening. 3) The arts of 
the beautiful play of e are thoſe 
A dying 5 Flies ED ? 
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Repreſentation and Solution of 
the Antinomy of Taſte. 


* t 


When one 6 ee from the fation of in- 
telligibility of our conceptions, which gui- 
des us in the diſſegtion of a pure judgment 
of taſte, one falls in with an antinomy, which 
cannot be ſolved but by tranſcendental phi- 
loſophy. This antinomy conſiſts in the fol- 
lowing poſitions, : n MO» annul one 
another: ; | 

Theſis: the judgment of taſte is not foun- 
ded on conceptions; for, otherwiſe one could 
difpute thereon (decide by proofs). 
Antitheſis: the judgment of taſte is foun- 
8 ded on conceptions; - for, otherwiſe one could 
not even conteſ} thereon (lay claim to the 
neceſſary unanimity of orhers 1. this 

5 LOTS 

. 326. 5 
The theſis ſays, that beauty is no de- 
fignation of an object, otherwiſe every ob- 
jet muſt be confined to this conception, and 
3 e be able to be cogniled, whether it 
be 
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be beautiful or not, i. e. one muſt be able to 
prove, that ſomething 3 is beautiful or not. 
Accordingly one could diſpute thereon, that 
is, thoſe, who are; of different opinions, in 
the judgment of an object, as heautiful, muſt, 
by an appeal to a univerſal principle, be 
able to agree, which is however impoſſible. 
The antitheſis ſays; on the other hand, that 
beauty muſt, by all means, be a predicate of 
things, otherwiſe no conteſt would even be 
poſſible between thoſe, who diſagree in the 
judgment of an object as beautiful. The 
| diſagreement i in judging is called a mere con- 
teſt, ſo long as it conliſts in the mutual aſler- 
tion of oppoſite judgments, and the con- 
teſting parties do not intend to carry back 
2 aſſertions to a a principle of ubion. 8 


a 17% e art vo. KINA den 
| | The e diſſeRion: of the pure 
judgment of taſte gives che true ſolution. of 
this antinomy. For the judgment of taſte 
according to this, is no judgment of cogni- 
tion, But as the conſciouſneſs of the har 
mony of the multifarious, with a conception 


in general, is therein expreſſed, „tis the fat- 
8 | nels 
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neſs of an object for a cognition, which it ex- 
Preſſes, from which the juſtneſs of the the- 
ſis, as well as of the antitheſis,” is obvions. 
_ Theſe poſitions form an antinomy only from 
he ſtation of the cognition of things in them- 
ſelves. When we quit this, in diſcovering 
the original uſe of underſtanding in the cate- 
gories, tis obvious, that the harmony of this 
5 original uſe of underſtanding with the logical, 
in the generation of a cognition by a jude- 
ment, that ſomething i is beautiful, is expreſ - 
| ſed, and conſequently it may, by all means, 
be conteſted; but never decided by concep- 
tions, that an objet is beautiful. 
85 5 
The N of N he a "pro 
judgment of taſte is therefore either the em- 
_ _ piriciſm or the rationaliſm. All judgment 
of the beautiful is denied according to the 
Hirſt, and the agreeable put in the place of 
- the beautiful. The rationaliſm however is 
either the realiſm or idealiſm of the confor- 
mity to end of nature. As now a judgment 
of taſte is no judgment of cognition, and 
1 n no dehgoatiois of the object, ſo can 
the 
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the realiſm be poſited nowhere, but in the 
expoſition, that nature has intentionally dif: 

| ſeminated beauties, for the Purpoſe of affor. 
ding pleaſure to humankind. But this expo · 
ſition would neither concern nor diſſect tlie 
judgment of the beautiful itſelf, The beau- 
tiful, according to this; may ftill be confide. 


reed as identical with the agreeable. With re- 


gard to the expoſition in itſelf, it is; ſo far as 
tis received as determinative, tranſcendent, 
and therefore unintelligible. For-tHdugh the 
beautiful images in the kingdom of organized 
raturs argue much in favour alf this realiſm 
of the conformity to end of nature, and en- 
deavour to attune aur judgment thereto, 
that an end directed to the delighting of 
our aeſthetical judgement, is its! faunda- 
tion, yet the determinative judgement dare 
never deviate from this; that the complete 
grounds of theſe images lie in nature herſelf: 
Did one wiſh however to find in this expo- 
nion, the cauſe of the claiza}. which this 
judgment lays to the aſſent of every other 
perſon, it would follow, that) we learned | 
from! ature _—_ which'is' beautiful, altho, 
ret | quite 
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quite reverſed, every one takes the rule of 
this judgment from himſelf The diſſection 
of this judgment itſelf, on the contrary, is 
the expoſition of the judgment of taſte, which 

the rien of the e e to end bits. 1 
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5 110 | _ production of the ſynthetic, ob- 
jotivvy; unity of conſciouſneſs, we ſhew that 
our conceptious refer to objects, arid are not 
void. This: takes place with reſpe& to em- 
pirical conceptions; by means of examples, 
We muſt take notice; with regard to the 
pure eonceptions of underſtanding; that theſe 
are properly conceptions ol that ſynthetical 
unity itſelf, and we maſt conſider them as 
tranſcendental ſchemes; in order to be con- 
ſelous to ourſelves of their objective validity. 
This exhihition of the reality of a conception 
| is the ſame as laying An intuition, a8 it were, 
under the conception. As to the concep- 
tions of lreaſon, ſomething impoſſible is re · 
quired, when it is defired, chat their object. 
ve validity (their lyuthetical unity, conſe- 
e as theoretical 8 ſhall be 

ſhevn. 
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neun. The intuitive mode of repreſenta- 
tion ( hypotypoſe, exhibition) is, however, 
twofold; 'either ſchematical ' or ſymbolical. 
T he rſt takes place', when the ſynthetical 
unity, which we call forth therein, is che true 
analytical unity of our conception. The 
mode of repreſentation, on the contrary, is 
ſymbolical, when the ſyathetic unity, which 
we beget therein, is not properly that, to 
which our conception refers, but only chen 
deſignations, which we extract from this ſyn- 
| thetic unity, are alſo found in our con- 
ception. | 
a | 330. | 
The [ymbolical mode of repreſchtation is 
tberefore not identical with charaferiſms. 
; Theſe are marks of conceptions by accom- 
panying ſenſible ſigns, that have nothing at 
all in themſelves of the conceptions, which 
they denote, and which only ſerve, cor 
ding to the law of aſſociation of imagination, 
to call theſe conceptions to mind In the 
| ſymbolical mode of repreſentation, we repre- 
ſent to ourſelves an object in an intuition, 
| WON; by no means, ä to the concep- 
; tion 
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tion of 3 it, wherein however, we find a rule 
of the lynthetic unity, which allo lies in our 
conception. Ideas too are ſuſceptible; of the 
| Tymbolical mode of repreſentation. So is 


every manner of repreſenting God to. ourſel- 


ves merely ſymbolical. If we ſeparate all 

that, „ which is ſymbolical. therefrom, the 
dead, in all reſpects totally ſteril, deiſtical, 
conception of God, only remains for us, as, 
when we take the bare ſymbolical mode of 
repreſentation for ſchematical, our concep- 
tion of God e Ka huhn beer 
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.- The beautiful; is a ſymbol of the moral 
good. This ſymbolical mode of repreſenta 
tion is, over and above, the reaſon, why we 
eſteem ourſelves and others in the compla- 


cency in the beautiful. The idea of the mo- 


ral good is ſymbolically. exhibited in the con- 
placency i in the beautiful. We ſhall take no- 
tice of the principal, deſignations of the mo- 
ral good, which are found too in the judg- 
ment of the beautiful, and, at the ſame 
time, allo their difference, 1) The beau. 


1 
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| ful pleaſes immediately, and not hy means 
of a charm of the ſenſes. The moral good 
alſo in the ſame manner; this, however, in 
the conception, that, on the other hand, in 
the mere reflection, 2) It pleaſes without all 
intereſt, No intereſt alſo (like that in utility) 
lays the foundation of the complacency in 
the moral good; but an intereſt enſues this 
: complacency. 3) The liberty of imagination 
with the. legality of underſtanding is expreſ- 
ſed in the judgment of the beautiful; the li- 
berty of the will as its barmony with the le- 
gislation « of reaſon is thought in the concep- 
tion of the moral good. 4) The ſubjective 
principle of the judgment of the beautiful is 
repreſented as univerſally, i. e. for every 
body, (for every being, in whom an origi- 
nal and logical uſe of underſtanding are to 
be met with), valid, but knowable by no uni- 
verſal conception; the objective principle of | 
morality is likewiſe repreſented as univerſal- 
ly, i. e. by all ſubjeQs, (of rational, moral 
nature) at the ſame time allo for all ations. 
of the fubject, and thereby through a uni- 
verſal conception, knowable. On account 
TO 1 | 2 91 
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| of this ſymbolical mode of repreſentation, in 
which we repreſent to ourſelves the moral 


good in the beautiful, ve often give names 
to beautiful objects of nature or art, which 
uw to be NY on a moral e 


tv 7 


- 


of. che bear- of Method 4 Toft 


1 15 n | 
<8 ers no ſcience of che beautiful, 


there can alſo be no doctrine of method, that 


can ſhew the way, which ought to be adopted 
therein. There is only a fine art and a man- 


ner for it, but no method. The propaedeu- | 


tic to every fine art ſeems to lie in the cul- 
ture of the mental powers, by the previous 

kuouledge of thoſe ſtudies called pbilologi- 
: Cal. Bat: ſince taſte, às has been already 
ſhewn, is a faculty of judgment of rendering 


moral ideas ſenſible; the true preparative 
to the foundation of taſte, is the develope- 
ment of moral ideas and the vuldFarion of 


| moral ſentiment.” SOT 7 
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: Tha nature is 'Caited 1 to onr plea, : 


and conflituted' i in "Tack a manner; that the 
mind can think its objects by Hrm defigna- 


tions and diſtinguiſh them from one another, 
is a tianfcendental, previous poſition of re- 


feMive judgement, by means of which } prin- 
ciple (the formal conformity to- end of na- 
tore) we can have the delign in general of 
ſeeKing cognition. But AE nature, over 


and above, expoſes objects to view; which 


we cannot but think as objective and con- 
formable. to end, i. e. whoſe real poſſibility 
we cannot repreſent to ourſelves but by the 

previous polition of a cauſality according to 
conceptions. of an intelligent cauſe of it, is 


— 


:. 88 itlelf, 


£ 
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itſelk, ink from a bare tranſcendental Ake | 


tion of our faculty of cognition. Such a 


Principle is quite foreign to the conception 
of nature, which we hereby denote, that we 
name this conformity to end 6f- productions 


of nature, contingent, ſo long as we do not 


aſſume a cauſality according to conceptions, 


by. Which we mean, that nature could have 


formed herſelf otherwiſe in a thouſandfold 


manner without Ae WOE, fagh a uni- 


E 


+ wh als according to ods: 9 it would 55 
: juſt, as much, as to lay, that ſuch produc- : 
tions had no cauſe. A principle of this na | 


ture can, however, for this ſame reaſon, 


never be conflituti 9e, but is a mere Fin. 


ASS 4s 


this laſt form. objett wp our  tranſcondental 
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4 from the material conformity to end of na- 
ture. The krſt was the harmony ol a multi · 
farious with a conception as end, in as much 
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as it is a particular law of nature itſelf, and 
ve have there ſhewn of the aeſthetical judg- 


ment of a beauty ol nature, that a ſubjectively 
formal conformity to end of nature is only 
expreſſed in it. We ſhall, at preſent, give an 
example of an obje ve conformit ty;-t0- end 
ol nature, which however is hkewile only | for- 
mal, 3 In OT dex to be able more ealily ti to repre» 
ſent that. of uch is to be judged as material 
conformity to end end. The properties. of the 
circular, line are of ſuch. a, nature, chat we 
can uſe them for, the ſolution of innumeräble 


g problems. As theſe properties now are by 


no means thought i in the conception of ſuch 
a figure, but, the, judgments, / wherein we 
attribute them to Its. are lynthetical, lo the 


figure acquires the appearance of a material 
conformity to end, namely, that theſe pro- 


perties have been intentionally placed in it, 
for our uſe. Though this conformity to end 
is objective, yet is it only formal, Thoſe de- 
ſignations are peculiar rules of nature her- 
ſelf, and not predicates laid in the geome- 


| trical N J a to ſuch, a of 


nature. 
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ee ebm ty to end a 
a ary there 18 as well an external,” as 
internal of this fort. Real conformity 0 
can, in general, ichut be found; where a re- 
lation of catiſe'ro'effe& takes place, ànd we 
cun only repre ſent to ourſelves the legality 
in the cauſe of it it by the notion of a 'catiſa: 
tity according to conteptions.” The objects, 
Ghich we Gongder as means to other produc- 
tiops, ve judge externally (relatively) con- 
formable to end. This conformity to end is 
b the vnllity' oa dons ac to man and- every 
other cre; ture. In thoſe hoings of nature, 
which we Magee productions of art, we 
find, TR the. internal conformity to 
end. With reſpe& to which; it cannot be 
alked: "Wwhereto they exiſt? While the con- 
templation remains with the bert itſelf, and 
does not turn therefrom to view other ob- 
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formable. to end, is conſidered as but con- 
tingent. The thing exiſts not on its own ac- 
count, but only, that ſomething elſe may 
exiſt, to which it ſerves as mean. In order 
now that this judgment may acquire ſtability, | 
there muſt;' in ſuch a ſeries of things of nas 
ture, whereof the one ſerves as mean to the 
following, be a laſt member of which it can 
be pallet that it exiſts on its own-account. 
But this is impoſſible ſo long as our contem- 
plation remains with nature. If we hold man 
to be this laſt member, tis however neceſſa- 
ry, according to the enquiry which is once 

begun, to attend to nature and to notice 

chat even man himſelf has but the rank ok 
a bare mean. 11 we Obſerve, over and a- 
bove, that men very often make a fooliſh uſe 
of the things of nature, this conſideration _ 
deſtroys, even every aſpect of the relative 
conformity to end. What is chiefly to be 
remark d herein however is, that, the catch- 
ing af the links of ſuch a chain of nature. is 
but mere mechaniſm of nature. But where 
this is; there , is too neceſſi ity of nature, 
* immediately deſtroys all. reference .of 
ny. Z P on, unity 
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unity” of end to theſe objects, that are conſi- 
dered as ſubject to this natural mechaniſm. 


LA et top 337. õF 
In order to find internal conformity to 
end in a thing, it muſt be judged as a pro- 
duction of art. The harmony of the multi- 
farious with a conception obliges us to aſcri- 
be this conception as end to the cauſality of 
its cauſe. If one judged of a regular figure, 
which he found in the ſand, that it origina- 
ted without a previous conception of its 
cauſe, this would be, as if one explained it 
as an event, which preſuppoſes no caule: 
But the judging of a production of nature 
as production of art, ſeems in elf con- 
tradictory. 


| 338. | 
Productions of nature, which we. judge 
as productions of art at the ſame time, are 
named ends natural. Both theſe deſigna- 
tions will appear united in | thoſe objects, 
whoſe multifarious, in the relation of cauſe 
and effect, is ſuch to one another, that eve- 
y 2 exiſts wih * „ that find dis- 
- FO» „ 25 
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poſitions in other parts, which correſpond 5 
to them. Every organized being of nature 
is thus conſtituted, and in a threefold re- 
ſpect; namely, the procreation of its like, 
the growth of the individual, and its nou- 
 riſhment. *Tis therefore poſſible here to ſe- 
parate the conception of that, which the 
thing ought to be, and to think the produc- 
tion as having originated thro' a cauſality, 
which acted according to this conception, 
that is, as end. This will, however, always 
be judged as production of nature, ſince it 
muſt be contemplated as a ſelf - organizing 
thing, i. e. as matter, in which thels Power | 
are inherent. 

339. 

One muſt be able to ſay of a natural pro- 
duction, which can at the ſame time be 
judged as end of nature, that it is in rela- 
tion to itſelf mutually as cauſe and effect. 
Though the conception of the thing be 
thought as the cauſe of it, the chat of 
producing itſelf muſt 'nevertheleſs lie in the 
thing. The organized being is diſtinguiſhed, 
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by the conjunction of both criteria, on the 
one hand, from mere works of art, and on 
the other, from bare productions of nature. 
Every part (organ) in a being of nature, 
which can be judged as end of nature, muſt 
be thought as exiſting on account of the 
other, and as producing the other parts too. 
The firſt. criterion conſtitutes the thing, 
production of art, and it. harmonizes ſtill fo 
far. with every other production of art, for 
inſtance, a watch, in which each wheel ex- 
iſts off account of the motion of the others. 
The ſecond criterion, however, makes it a 
production of nature, and it is of a quite dif- 
ferent nature from that of a watch, in which 
no wheel produces che other, nor does it 
beget other watches, nor repair itſelf when 
out of order. By far too little is therefore 
ſaid of nature and her faculty in organized 
productions, when ſhe is named an analo- 
gon of art. | She is with more preciſion 
thought as analogon of life, altho life itſelf 
is a ſort. of organization . and therefore no 
expoſition of it is thereby given.1 


540. 


* 
65 


0 #559 340. | 921 
The 3 5 under . every being 
of nature, as organized, is ſubſumpted, is, 
an organized production of nature is that, 
in ivhichi all is end and recipracally mean 
too. When we queſtion ourſelves whence 
. we have received this rule, we eaſily per- 
ceive, that tis not from experience. Expe- 
rience leads us, tis true, to beings of this 
ſort, but not to their intelligent cauſe. This 
rule however expreſſes the ſole, internal cri- 
terion, by which we diſtinguiſh this peculiar 
ſort of things of nature, from others (the 
a unorganized). It is therefore no objective, 
but only a ſubjective, principle, i. e. a ma- 
xim of our Tele cdi ne 


5841. 85 | 

Of the great difference between * an 
ternal and internal conformity to end of na- 
ture, we have already taken notice. The 
exiſtence of a thing, according to the firſt, 
is judged as end of nature, and the thing as 
exiſting on account of other things. As, 
however, the final end of nature itſelf and 

758 ä 
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alſo the point, which concludes each of theſe 
ſeries of cauſe and effe&, never can be gi- 
ven, ſo the judgment of external conformity 
to end has properly no ſupport. But after 
organized nature has lead the teleological 
judgment to the internal conformity to end, 
the aſpect of nature in general opens then to 
our view as a great organized whole, which 
ranks under the ſame principle of internal 
conformity to end of nature, that there is 
nothing in it in vain and to no end, but that 
all is mean and alſo mutually end. The cer- 
tain, internal conformity to end of organized 
| beings of nature makes us already attentive 
to a ſubſtratum of nature, to which, we ac- 
cordingly refer nature in general, even in 
her bare mechaniſm, which is otherwiſe no 
object of a teleological judgment. 


342. 6 
- There is nothing ſo much to be recom- 
mended, with reſpect to ſciences, as a thoro' 
knowledge of their principles. When the 
principles of a ſcience are internal, they are 
named domeſlie. Are they, on the contrary, 
N „ 0 
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borrowed from other ſciences? they are men | 
called extraneous (lemmata). Though a 
ſcience be founded on lemmata, yet is this 
not inimical to its internal ſtability, provi- 
ded theſe have ſomewhere a firm place, 
which is pointed out. But when theſe prin- 
ciples are ſo circumſtanced, that in order to 
know their ground, one is referred back 
from one, which is ſuperſtructed on them, to 
another, but from this again to the firſt, in 
this manner both ſciences are deficient in in- 
ternal ſupport. The principle of conformity 
to end of nature is in this lituation, when it 
is introduced as conſtitutive in natural phi- 
loſophy. This refers the enquirer to theo- 
logy, which ſcience ought to give farther in- 
formation concerning the ground of the con- 
ception of an intelligent cauſe of world, and 
this theology vaunts, however, to have ob- 
tained the reality of-the conception of God 
from mere contemplation of nature. The 
conception of ends natural can, therefore, 
by no means, be admitted as conſtitutive 
Principle in natural philoſophy. It belongs 
but as regulative Principle, as maxim of 
0 Judge- 
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judgement, to phyſical theology, which is 

even no ſcience. (no aggregate of knowledge, 
of conceptions, whereby we. determine ob- 
jects), but only the bare and neceſſary mode 
of reflecting on a certain claſs of objects, in 
order to attain, by it, determining, danger. 
tions of them. 


N f 


Repreſentation and Fe lutton of 
the Antinamy 0 of teleological | 
| . Judgement. 1 


345. 
When the principle of the judgment of 
| Thoda which is but a maxim of 
rellective judgement, is permuted with a 
principle that determines theſe objects, it 
contradicts a rule of underſtanding, which, 
as ſuch, is without. doubt conſtitutive. Ac- 
cording to this ariſes an antinomy, which 
cannot otherwiſe be- reſolved, than by put- 
ting back that principle to its true place and 
holding it a prineiple ok mere reflexion. This 
autinomy couliſts. in the anigt oppoßite 
e i 
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Every generation 6f- material things is 


my according to mechanical laws alone: | 
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Some generations. of material 3 are 
not. poſſible according to mechanical Jaws 
alone. 97145 4 84117 4 
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The rst poſition is a Antal rule of 


underſtanding, and an objective principle, of 


which there can be no exception. With ke. 
ſpe& to organized beings, according to this 
rule, one may juſtly lay, that the complete 


cauſes of their generation, of their growth, 
and of their nouriſhment, (in all which, mat- 


ter” reveals itſelf as: organized), lie nowhere 

but in matter itſelf. That matter takes 
foreign ſubſtances into itſelf and in that man- 
ner organizes itſelf; is but a chymical pro- 
cels, which, ſo far as we follow the firſt prin- 
ciples of organization, always takes place in 


luch a manner, that it agrees with the con- 
ception of internal conformity to end. How 
far ſoever therefore we diſcover nature and - 


mount to the earlier cauſes of organized 
things of nature, we fill remain always in 


nature, 
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nature, which ſays nothing, elſe, than that 

we, find .phaenomeaa, which (according to 
the law of intellect) reſt upon a chymical af. 
finity of matter, but which 3 is always to be 

confidered as a branch of a univerlal trunk, 
from whoſe root, bowever far the empirical 
regreſſion may reach, we always remain 
equally diſtant. Even on this account is the 
ſecond poſition of no validity as conſtitutive, 
but only, as regulative, principle and necel- 

_ ſary maxim of reflective judgement, with re- 
ference to organized beings of nature. For, 
cauſes of theſe phaenomena, how remote 

ſoever they may lie, always rank under the 
conception of organization. True to that 
law of underſtanding , we ahbſtract for our- 
ſelves the rules iy organization from na- 
ture, for inſtance, what ſoil is beſt ſuited to 
this or that plant, the means, by which we 
can multiply it, or meliorate its fruit, we 
learn to know the inſtinct of animals, in or- 
der to uſe, them for ourſelves, we abſtract 
' rules of health of the human body, with a 
view of preſerving it in this ſtate. The con- 


ſtirutive conception of nature 4s, the ground 
of 
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of this, procedure „and tis the. mechaniſm 
of nature, which we repreſent to ourſelyes 
in thoſe, rules, altho the procedure, accor; 
ding to theſe rules, takes place only under 
the guidance of the ſecond rule as a maxim. 
We t turn organized nature to gur own pur- | 
poles, .; as a ſelf - - organizing matter, | owever, 
whoſe bulinels we cannot otherwi is, th thiok 
than by the conception of ev bd. 5 
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Wor” 0 5 to be remark” d, that the 188 
matical uſe of he categories is the fine 
ol the above antinomy of teleological judge- 
ment. Nobody doubts chat nature expoſes 
productions to our view, which harmonize 
with the conception. of. unity of end. The 
queſtion 3 is, however, whether this' technio 
of nature be intentional. Whatever way 
the queſtion may be decided, the decilion is 
alyays dogmatical, and an aſſertion of the 
cognition 1 things i in themſelves, ſo long e as 
the tranſcendental ſtation of this judgment is 
mistaken. The aſſertion, that. every technic of 
nature is eee is the idealifin of the 


con- 
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| EdiEoviaity -t o end; that, on the contrary, 
that ſome of 1 are 2 gned, is the 00 
en conformity to - end of nature. 
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Arbe alin of the c to- end 1s 


. 


either that of caſualty or of  fatulity. The 
firſt ſyſtem (the Epicureiſm) maintains, "that, 
| by the mere ; mechaniſm of matter, the mate- 
rials or ſtuff, which formed the firſt organi- 
zed things, mer with one another, and that, 


b. "I Ad 5 F „ih, G4 ] 
this Pee ntre a t ang u 

Tf Q 2, i P an 17 85 i 28 here, 

and there an anim „ W bich maintain them- 
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ſelyes ever lince as _ genera, agr ceably to 


ys "4, "The caſualty, 3 therefore, 


this mechaniſin, 
EY 68 % 
dixedly, annjhilates the comeprion of orga- 


MES EE 


mity -t0- Lend of nature. in n organized produc- 
tions of nature 5 AS, formal only (like that in 


(901. G eln gon 
chryſtals). The organization of a natural 
+: 48 £4 


thing exactly con fiſts therein, .that i. It, in i its 


nie 


own generation, is in relation to let as 
cauſe and effect. Caſualty is therefore c coun- 
revintelligible, conſequently abſurd. . | 


«ET; 
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(Spinoziſm) explains all conformity - to-end_ 


of: nature as accidents, that inhere in the 


hrſt being of nature, to whom alone belongs 


ſubſiſtency. In this manner it puts neceſ- 
ſity/iu,the place of the contingency of theſe 
forms. Of this ſyſtem we may ſay, that it is 
in-itſelf unintelligible. Spinoza's conception 
of the firſt principle of nature reſts on a tran- 
ſcendental uſe of the category, ſubſtantiali- 
ty. While we enquire about that conception, 


whereby. we can comprehend the conformi- | 


ty to- end of many forms of nature, this ſyſ- 
tem gives for anſwer, that theſe phaenomena 
are neceſſary, which indeed amounts to no 
anſwer at all. SE 
E 
The realiſm of the conformity - to- end 
of nature is either phyſical. or hyperphyſi - 
cal, and accordingly either counterintelli- 
gible or unintelligible. In the firſt caſe it 


is the.  teylozoiſm, which attributes life to 


matter itſelf; in the ſecond it 18 the. theifin, 
which deduces the copformity-t to end of 
\Panell. AA . nature, 
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nature, from the firſt Cauſe of the univerſe 
as an original, living, intelligent Being. Is 
matter itſelf, according to hylozoiſm, re- 
preſented as living? the aſſertion is quite 
Ebustsrint gibs, ſince matter, as ſuch, 
is inanimate c (iners). Is however, in or- 
order to illuſtrate the conformity - to- end by 
matter, a living principle only thought In 
conjunction with it? a circle is thereby de- 
ſcribed in explaining, as life itſelf is a ſpecies 
of organization. The expolition of theiſm 
is, on the other hand, unintelligible, as it 
wiſhes to derive the conformity- to-end of 
nature from an intellect out of nature, which 
8 tranſition is foreign to the empirical ſynthe- 
lis of buderſtändihg, that, as far a as it goes, 
always remains in nature. Tp 


W243. 


gs BY thefs lyltems reigns G Ades 
method, which looks auay from the original 
| uſe of underſtanding j in the categories, and 
| conſiders them as abſolute predicates of ob- 
jekte. According to the critical idealiſm, we 
Mow of no deviation from nature, and main- 


* * 
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tain, that, as far as our reſearches of the 


principles of organization extend, we can 


take our grounds of explication of theſe 
phaenomena nowhere but from nature. But, 
even agreeable to this critical ſtation, we af- 


firm, that the diſcovered principles of expli- 
cation themſelves muſt always be confidered 
as already organized, as generated accor- 


ding to ends, conſequently never as abſo- 


lute principles of explication of organization 
itſelf, All that remains of this for reaſon to 


do, is the reference of colleQive nature to 
her ſuabl'ratum, to which this organization, 
that continues the ſame courſe with the me- 
chaniſm ok nature herſelf, may be in rela- 
tion. Grounds of explication of the phaeno- 


mena muſt however lie in nature, and this 


thought of a ſubſtratum of nature cannot be 


eſteemed as a principle, from which the poſ⸗ 


fibility of an organized production of nature 
can be comprehended. 


— 
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Grounds of ot of events in nature 
can but be obtained from nature. *Tis'enti- 
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rely the contemplation of the mechaniſm in 
organized productions of nature, which can 
lead us to grounds of expohtion. of theſe 
phaenomena. We follow this principle in 
tracing nature in her more early produc- 
tions, with a view perhaps of diſcovering 

that the conformity -to- end, in them, was 
not yet lo great, as {he is found to confirm 
in her later productions. The ariſing of cer- 
tain varieties, as the principle for certain va- 
riations in the power of generation is finally 
received, admits of the preſumption, that 
the mechaniſm of organized beings may, by 
all means, be more unfolded. But how fim- 
ple ſoever the prineiples may be, which we 
ſhould diſcover, and how much ſoever they 
might explain, we could never paſs by the 
principle of conformity - to- end, but would 
be obliged. to lay the ſelf-organizing * 
of nature in theſe principles, 1 


351. 


Al, then, which: we can arrive . in this 
perquiſition of the grounds of, expoſition of 
pt beings, is the mere uſe of the me- 
als: e | chaniſm 
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chaniſm of nature, a principle quite different 


from all mechaniſm. of nature (of organiza- 
tion), and it is, with reference to organized 


beings, abſolutely. neceſſary to ſubordinate 
the mechaniſm of nature to this teleological 
principle. When one hereby quits the criti- 


cal ſtation, and the aſpect of the teleological 
principle from the ſtation of reflective judge- 


ment, there remains nothing but a conſtitu- 


tive union of both principles. 


; 12 8 1 \ p 
+0 ä ; # 
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This union of the teleological principle 


with the mechaniſm of nature may be thought 


in a twofold manner. According to occaſto- 


naliſm, the ſovereign, intelligent cauſe of 


world, agreeably to his idea, would, by oc- 
caſion. of each copulation, give the organical 
formation to the matter which mixes in it. 
According to praeſtabiliſin, however, this in- 
telligent being would but have placed in cer- 


tain, primitive productions the diſpoſition 
to organize themſelves, conſequently chat 
too, by means of coition, to eee 


themſelves. 


AA 3 = 353. 
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--  Occaſfionaliſm annihilates all nature, and 
with it every uſe of underſtanding.  Praeſta- 
biliſm may however be twofold. It confiders 
every organical being begotten by its fellow 
creature as either the eduBlion,/ or the pro- 
duction of the latter. The ſyſtem of genera- 
tions, as mere eductions, is called that of 
the individual praeformation, or allo the 
theory of evolution; that of generations as 
produdtions is named the ſyſtem of epige- 
nefis, and may likewiſe be called the ſyſtem 
of generical praefor mation. All organi- 
cal beings, according to the firſt ſyſtem, 
are preformed from the firſt beginning, and 
the procreation is the mere office of gi- 
ving the firſt nutriment to the preformed 
embryo, and of putting the powers placed in 
it, and till then not uſed, in activity. The 
defenders of this doctrine wiſhed, to graut 
more to nature, than takes place, accor ding 
to occahonaliſm. They deſtroy nature, how- 
ever, as well as this ſyſtem, even in the afler- 

tion of ſuch a praeformation from the firſt 
; 1 , which they deprive nature of and 
alcr ibe 
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aſcrihe to her intelligent cauſe, The ſyſtem 
of epigeneſis is the moſt congenial to the un- 
derſtanding. : For it maintains but a generi- 
cal praeformation; therefore only dilpoſi- 
tions placed in nature, from the. hrſt begin- 
ning , of organizing herſelf, but not praefor- 
med emhryos. The principle, which this 
ſyſtem expreſſes, accords with the laws of 


the uſe of underſtanding and of nature too, 


as long as it is conſidered as principle of re- 


fleing judgement, and is but i in the qua- 
lity of a conſtitutive principle counterin- 
telligible. c | 


Of. the Scope of Nature. 


An organized being is judged by us as 


end of nature, and this judgment does not 


depend upon the inquiry, whereto [ch a 
being exiſts, and if it be to be held for ſcope 
itſelf, or only as mean to an ultimate end of 
nature? That the contemplation of nature 


cannot lead to a ſcope of nature, i. e. to a 
. | AA 4 | being, 
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being i Iho mult be judged by us Abcor-⸗ 
ding to a conſtitutive principle, as final end, 
is ſelf-obvious. The queſtion now can only 
be, whether this conception of a ſcope of na- 
ture be not juſt as certain a conception for re- 
flective judgement, a as is that of : an a end of n na- 
ture! in general? | _ 


335 {i | 
Tis now clear of itſelf, that beings ca- 
pable to be judged by us as ſcopes of nature, 
muſt be organized, ſince only theſe can be 
judged as ends of nature, and tis, with re- 
_ gard to theſe things, abſolutely neceſſary to 
conceive a principle, which is different from 
the mechaniſm of nature and which uſes this 
mechaniſm for itſelf. Objects of the mere 
mechaniſm of nature (unorganized beings) 
have notlüng in themſelves, which could 
oblige us to cogitate them as ends. Only ſo 
far as Plants and animals are judged as ends 
| of nature, is the exiſtence of unorganized 
matter, which is neceſſary for the exiſtence 
of the organized, judged as conformable 
to end. ch e = FEEL 


236. 
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Among all organized creatures on 6arth, 
man is the ſole, : who 1 is capable to think on A 
conception of ends, and himſelf as end. He 
is the only being, who can have the deſign 
of uling nature as mean for his own purpo- 
ſes. Therefore man is the ſole organized 
being, who, for the ſame reaſon, by which he 
muſt be judged as end of nature, may too be 
judged a as her ſcope. | f vet 1 2 
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The poſſibility” of this judgment depends 
upon the aims, which men have in view. 


Man has inclinations, „and their gratification 


depends on nature. Is he a flave to his i in- 
clinations? he is, in this dependence on na- 


* : 3 £ 


| ture, incapa able of ends, and in this quality 


can, by 10 means, be thought as ultimate 
end of nature. Were the gratification of his 
| inclinations” thought as final end of nature, 


| this would not be poſſible, as this aſpect is 
; entirely that of the mechaniſm of nature, not: 
to mention, 'that reaſon, which diſtinguiſhes 


him from other beings of nature; removes 
198 him 
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wie farther FEY than it brings him near to, 
this aim, and that be himſelf changes his idea 
| of happineſs every inſtant, infomuch that na- 
ture, nothwithſtanding all her. eagerneſs to 
treat. 5 58 as a, e : could not accom: 
phi 1 F 
3 Ti is therefore only, the fitneſs ! for all 
ends, that makes | it poſſi ible to think r man as 
ſcope of nature. This 1s however called cul- 
ture, and! is twofold, culture of addreſs and 
culture of diſcipline, The firſt conſiſts in the 
faculty of. attaining. the ends, which one has 
propoſed to himſelf, conſequently, in a ſub- 
jective condition, under which, a rational 
heing can in epi propoſe ends to himſell 
e - _ a in po Tate on 1 
ſual determinatiyes, | conſequently i in moral 
liberty, It is not yet addreſs, which juſtifies 
the looking upon man as ultimate end. Has 
he, by means of this, made artificial wants 
to himſelf? he is, ſo far as he allows himſelf 
to be determined by them, ſubordinate to 
the mechaniſm of nature, and has thereby 
renoun- 
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renounced that, Which allowed bim to be 
e e as babe of nature. 


I 
74.4 


But Aae we a a view of tis Sie 
ſpecies, in order to ſee how. they exert them- 
ſelves upon the whole to reach this aim, na- 
mely, to be [cope of the creation; we re- 
mark, that, with reference to the culture of 
addreſs, this cannot well be obtained among 


mankind, but by the inequality of rank. 


Violence, injuſtice, and oppreſſion, on the 


one hand, and luxury, on the other, are 
powerful obſſacles, which oppoſe the culture 


of diſcipline. The exchange of. the coarſe 


fenſual enjoyment for the delight, which arts 
and ſciences produce, is, however, advan- 


tageous to moral cultivation, as they habi- 
tuate to a complacency without ſenſual 1 mr 
tereſt, and thus render more ſuſceptible of a 
moral turn of mind. Even war itſelf, though 
it directly gives an inſtance, that thoſe, who 
wage it from motives of avarice and ambi- 
tion, are very far remote from the dehgna- 
tion of a ſcope of the creation, is neverthe- 


Loſs 
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leſs likewiſe a mean to brin g the human kind 
nearer to moral cultivation. Accordingly. we 
have a reference of nature to her ſubſtratum 
in thought. As well this contemplation, as 
the reflection upon an organized body, and 
that upon our own moral nature occaſions 
this reference. But, as to the point of re- 
ference, it cannot be thought otherwiſe, than 
| 150 a e en mode of a ec 
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That, then, which juſtifies man in thin- 
king himſelf ultimate end of the creation, is 
not that fide, according to which he is mem 
ber of nature, but that, according to which, 
he, in the conſciouſneſs of the moral !law, 
thinks himſelf independent of nature. This 
ſtation gives firmneſs and ſtability to the 
thought of an intelligent cauſe of world. If 
we turn our contemplation toward nature, 
there is nothing to be found there, which 
juſtifies its being thought as ſcope. Man him- 
ſelf, when ve think him, like every organi- 
zed being, as end of nature, is, according to 
this, however; but a member. of nature, and 
* the 


* * 
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the contemplation, which remains with na- 
ture, will never lead to an intelligent Author 
ol it. But the conformity -to-end, which is 
found in organized beings, leads reflexion to 
purſue the enquiry, what is to be thought as 
ſcope of the creation? It makes the mind at- 
tentive to a ſubſtratum of nature, and the 
queſtion about the ſcope of the creation fol- 
| Jows of courſe. When one is of opinion that 
this queſtion may be anſwered theoretically, 
there ariſes a phyſico - theology, which is 
nothing but a phyſical teleology miſunder- 
ſtood. Ethicotheology, on the contrary, is 
founded on the conſciouſneſs of morally 
good ſentiments. ' The virtuous man conſi- 
ders himſelf, in this conſciouſneſs, as ulti- 
mate end, and expects that nature will har- 
monize herewith. For this purpoſe he re- 
fers collective nature to a ſubſtratum of 
nature, and thereby, gives full ſcope for 
the thought, that nature, in her progreſſion 
to the whole, will correſpond to the moral 
worth of mankind, though this harmony 
ſhould even not be found in her parts. 
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Repreſentation of the ebe gt 
Religion as a NGOS One. 
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Th chan et Mares RY hn! ak 
ready repreſented, as a moral principle or 
diſpoſition: (Anlage) in man (as an original 
politing, of the caufality of the will. as in- | 
dependent on every determination natural, 
1. e. independent of every material determi- 
native of the will). But the difference be- 
twixt this moral nature or diſpoſition and the 
Part IV. 5 bw morally 
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morally good will is very great. That will, 
which is free from ſenfitive determinatives, 
is alone morally good 


All moral religion, however, conſiſts in 
the reflection of the virtuous man on nature, 


wherein he expects, ſhe will correſpond to 


: the moral worth 'of mankind, which expecta- | 


tion cannot be grounded but on the concep- 
tion of nature as a whole, and conſequently 
of her reference to a'moral Author of world. 
The conception of this is indeed tranſcen- 
dent, in the ſame manner as is the concep- 
tion of the intelle&, which, as author of or- 
ganized beings," we have in thought in the 
judgment of them. But as the conception 
_ of the thing, which harmonizes and develo- 
pes itſelf conformably to the unity of end, 
has meaning; ſo alſo has meaning the expec- 
tation of the virtuous, who promiſes himſelf, 
from nature, contemplated as a whole, that, 
ham _ bir 15 inen affords n not, 


na 362. . 
— chis ariſes an alpedct of ed re- 
_ ligion, ſo called, as a moral religion. Its 
„„ blbae- 
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phaenomenon in the world is an event of 
nature and as ſuch completely determined 
by cauſes natural. Every alteration, which 
the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianiſm has N 

ned, is thus circumſtanced. 8 


* 


| So far, . as we already refer na- 
ture in general to a moral Author of na- 
ture, we ſhall alſo therewith comprehend 
this phaenomenon, ſo conformable to the 
moral deſtination of man, in this reference. 
As the generation, the growth, the nutri- 
tion of the plant, is event of nature, and 
notwithſtanding we can by no means do with- 
out the conception of a cauſe according to 
ends (as a principle quite different from 
the mechaniſm of nature, which even uſes 
this mechaniſm) in order but to think the 
plant as organized being, and thus diſtin- 
guiſh it from other things by a criterion; fo 
may the Evangel too, though its phaeno- 
menon is but event of nature, nevertheleſs 
be referred to a principle different from it, | 
which has the proguang oe e order in 

nature for end. 5 . . 
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Thus have we exhihited a conception of 
tevelation, - which no doubt has meaning, 
tho but a moral and not a theoretical. We 
ſhall now reprefent it more at large in this 
form. Man is, -firſt, on account of his moral 
nature or diſpoſition, a moral being and co- 


gitable as ſuch by a conception, whereby we 
ſeparate, him from natur . He 38: bowerer, 
at the ſame time, ferondly, an object ol na- 
ture. A all that moral * 
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11 


fubiſts not N on EPS co 
natives, but who oft diſcovers himſelf as a 
ſlave to his inclinations. Whe ſhall there- 
fore repreſent, as a poſition of experience, 
that | a bad principle is to be found i in man 
(or in human kind) b beſide that good of che 
moral diſpoſition, itſelf. If it be.right-that 
every one, by, the earlieſt manifeſtations 
of | bis conſciouſneſs, makes his inclinations 
the bigheſt principle of his actions, the mo- 
rality of mankind. (as object of experience) 
can but commence EA a : conflid of the bad 
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n with the good that 1 by At. 
Now the vickor y of the good principle in 
man over. the bad is that, which conſtitutes 
the morally. good quality in him. But tho. 
the morally good man, as neceſſitous being, 
{till remains always expoled to be governed 
by the bad principle, yet the dominion of 
the good principle over the bad in man- 
kind in general is for | every one a foun- 
dation, to fortify in a morally good way of 
thinking and alſo for its duration. That NOW: 
the Chriſtian religion, as a ſtable proof. that 
the good principle has {track root. in man- 
kind! in general, is likewiſe to be; ! conſidered 
as a 1 805 of the dominion of the good 
principle over the bad, will be ige in 
the edv, 


1 


1 


of the Dwelling of the bad | ka 
ciple by the good, 9 the ra. 
be dical Evil in human Nature: | 
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„The e man is * nature 1 
or ny 2 by nature bad, omg to contain a 
of BB 5 con- 
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contradiction, and we mall therefore repre- 
ſent its ſenſe more clearly. When the moral 
quality, and not the moral diſpoſition or na- 
ture of man, is in queſtion, one thinks of 
that, which is to be imputed to him, whereof 
the mere poſlibility is but thought in the 
conception of his moral diſpoſition. This 
moral quality, which man himſelf therefore 
originally gives himſelf, is meant, when it is 
judged, that he is good or that he is bad. 
To be by nature good, or by nature bad, 
pore now be contradictory, if under nature 
by underſtood the ground of its quality, that 
is quite foreign to the perſon himſelf and 
found without him. But when we ſay either 
the one or the other of man, it is but with a 
view to point out, that, as the laſt ground of 
the moral quality of mankind is entirely Ind 
from us, he, with the firſt manifeſtations of 
bis conſciouſneſs, appears to us as either 
morally good or morally bad. This laſt 
ground of his moral quality, by virtue of his 
moral nature or diſpoſition (of his perſonali- 
ty) Ties not Teſs however entirely in him, and 
this quality mult not be the lefs imputed to 

bim. 
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him. But the expreſſion of the innate, mo- 
ral character of man muſt be underſtood as 
the mere incomprehenſibility of the firſt 
ground of the moral quality. Therefore, 
the poſition, man is by nature good, or bad, 
or, his moral character is innate, ſays no- 
thing more nor leſs, than that the firſt prin- 
ciple of the adoption of legal or illegal 
maxims is inſcratable for us, and man liim- 
ſelf, ſhould he trace this ground even to his | 
earlieſt youth, would not be capable to dil 
err. e 8 
eb 365. 
But though the Ggnification of the er- 
preſſion, man is by nature good, or bad, 18 
ſhewn, yet it may ſtill be inquired, if the po- 
ſition, man is by nature either good or bad, 
be a proper disjunAive poſition. This queſ- 
tion can only be anſwered, when it is com- 
| pared with the principle of all moral concep- 
tions. As a morally good caſt of mind is to- 
tolly different from that which conſiſts in the 
intention of making the” bare legality of 
actions the higheſt maxiin of the will, ſo can 
W one of them be of validity, man has 
. either 
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either made, or not made, this mere legali- 
ty the higheſt maxim of his will, and can alſo 
be but one of them, either morally good, or 
morally bad. If conſequently we hold up to 
che tranſcendental ſtation of all moral judg- | 
ment, as well the poſition, man is by nature 
neither good, nor bad, as that, man is by 
nature both, at the ſame time, (in ſome 
points good, in others bad), it is obvious that 
all practical import is wanting to both. As 
thoſe, who are .inclined to that ſevere man- 
ner of thinking, the excluſion of a third, 
namely, the pohtion, man is either good or 

bad, are called r:gori/ts, ſo may their anti- 
podes be named latitudina/ tans; thele are 
therefore either latitudinarians of neutrality, 
and may be called indifferents; or of coali- 
tion, and may be named ſyneretiſts. 


„„ 
866 2 


10 
4 
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Vil is, man, according to his intelligibilis 
character, thought byla conception, where- 
by we liſt him out, of nature, is, thereſore, 
by nature, either good or bad. This con- 


3 | Sep- 
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ception allows no mean - becauſe man is not 
thereby thought as object of experience, but 
by a mere idea, which has no theoretical hg- 
nification. If however we contemplate i in man 
his empirical character, 1 himſelf as ob- 
ject of experience, he appears to us as a 
being affected by inclinations, which intrude 
upon him as firſt deter minatives of his will. 
He can now, under this conception, eaſily 
be thought as in ſome points g good and, at 
the ſame time, in others bad, as the moral 
caſt of mind, that is, the independence of 
the will on:material determinatives, in man 
in experience, neceſſarily has a degree, and 
he conſequently can become morally better, 
than he is at each inſtant. Both Poſitions, 
man is by nature bad and good at the ſame 
time, and, man is by nature neither good 
nor bad, are valid with mankind as objects 
of experience. 5 The firſt ſays, that every 
one, from his earlieſt youth, finds him- 
ſelf in a certain, ſometimes oreater, ſome- | 
times ſmaller, degree of receptibility of 
a. morally good way of thinking; but the 


lecond, that the moral ſtate and imputa- 
bleneſs 
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bleneſs of man, is s ſomething which aroſe 
in him. | rea 


367. 
Man is, firſt, an animal, ſecondly, a ra- 
tional being, thirdly, capable of imputation, 

i. e. a moral being. So far as he is the laſt, 

' (perſon), does he poſſeſs the Teceptibility 
of reſpect for the moral law, as of itſelf ſuf- 
ficient ſpring of the arbitrament. The per- 

lonality itſelf can but be thought as dispoſi- 
tion to proper worth. It is the poſlibility to 
be either morally good, or morally bad. On- 
ly of the two firſt diſpoſitions (animality and 
humanity) can it be ſaid, that vice may he 
crafted on them; not of the laſt, as this but 
contains the poſſibility of being wicked. The 
diſpoſition to animality in man is threefold, 
firſt to ſelf-preſervation, ſecondly to the 
propagation of the ſpecies, thirdly to inter- 
courſe with other men, i. e. the inſtin& for 

ſociety. Theſe diſpofitions are in themſelves 
not bad, but moral bad may be grafted on 
them, when to wit man, by virtue of hjs per- 
fonality, makes theſe inſtincts the higheſt de- 

. N termi- 
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terminatives of his will. The vices ſo ariſing 
are called the vices of the rudeneſs of na- 
ture, and in their higheſt deviation from the 
end of nature, they are named brutal vices: 
gluttony, voluptuouſneſs, and ſavage licen- 
| fiouſneſs. The diſpoſition to humanity itſelf 
is hkewiſe not bad. In it lies the inclination 
to procure to one's ſelf a worth in the eyes 
of others. Is this inclination itſelf, however, 
higheſt determinative of the will? man thus 
loſes as much proper worth, as he believes 


to gain in the opinion of others. The vices 


grounded on this inclination are named vices 
of culture, and, in the higheſt degree of 
their. depravity R diabolical Vices. 


. 363. 
Tho' vices may thus be grafted on the 
diſpoſition in man to animality and humanity, | 
yet theſe themſelves are not morally bad. 
Should we however find in mankind a prin- 
ciple for the bad, namely a principle to make 
the gratification of the inclinations the high- 
eſt maxim of the will, already ſo early as 
the firſt manifeſtations of conſciouſneſs, ſuch 


= 
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a principle muſt be named a propenſity to 
bad, which, altho' it lies in the human na- 
ture itſelf, is nevertheleſs different from a 
diſpoſition. A diſpoſition (Anlage) of man 
is thought as belonging to his being, and this 
is to be named neither mor -ally 8 nor 
bad. But though that propenſity to bad is 
repreſented as inborn in man, yet muſt he | 
not the leſs. be thought as capable of impu- 
tation, ſince this inborn denotes but the un- 
intelligibility of this principle. This unintel- 
ligibility is nothing elſe, than. what lies in 
the conception of man as a moral being in 
general, wherein we remove him from nature 
(the complex of all that is intelligible con- 
ſequently comprehenſible) and think him as 
the abſolutely firſt cauſe of the maxims of his 
will. A propenſity to bad is therefore deed, 
and not to be commuted with a phyſical pro- 
penſity, th lat is, with a mere diſpoſition i in 
the human nature, or with an inclination 
grounded thereon. T his natural propenſity 
to good or to bad in the human nature, is 
that, which is named the good or bad heart. 
ia e 


569. 
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369. 

We are mean while ſpeaking of the bad 
bene or.the propenſity to the bad, as it can 
be object of experience, and it may as ſuch 
| preſent: itlelf in three different. ſteps. Firſt, 
it may re veal itſelf as fragility of human na- 
ture, that is, as weaknels in the following of 


adopted maxims;, ſecondly,, as impurity or 


improbity, that is, as . propenſity to the 
mixing of immoral with the moral ſprings, in- 
ſomuch that not as it ought: to be, the mere 


reſpect for the law, but, and chat perhaps i in 


all caſes; fill other ſprings, are neceſſary, in 
order to determine the will to legal actions; 
thirdly, as vitiqfity, pravity, or corrup- 
tion, of the human heart, that is, as propen- 
lity to the adoption of bad maxims. In the 
laſt conliſts the higheſt degree. of the vatural 
propenſity to bad, after which this is a princi- 


ple of overthrowing moral maxims and ſo the 
deſtruction of reſpect for the law. But how- 


ever legal a man's actions always may be, he 
is but a man of good morals, and not a moral- 
ly good man, ſo long as the mere moral law 
is not the ſole determinatiye of his will. 


350. 
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370. 
The propenſity to bad (the radical! Gi) 

in human nature, has not its ground in the 
ſenſitive faculty of mankind. Theſe, namely, 
the inclinations by which man is affected, can 
but be thought as the touchſtone of the de- 
gree of the moral caſt of mind (as it reveals 
itſelf in experience), which however ſubliſts 
of itſelf independent of ſuch trials, that ſerve 
no other purpoſe, than to the empirical aſ- 
ſurance of the proper moral ſtrength. It hap- 

pens that men already believe themſelves 
morally good, hnce the opportunity has only 
been wanting to commit illegal actions, and 
fince outward. circumſtances have protec- 
ted them againſt the ſpringing up of certain 
inclinations, (which is however not their 
doing), becauſe they have not the true point 
of morality in view, but only put the mere 
legality of actions in the place of the morali- 
ty, therefore they often believe to be mo- 
rally better than others, when they have but 
more fortunately eſcaped 0 aa conſequen- 
ces of their actious. Y e 
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| i. og wy 
| The natural propenſity i in man to the bad 
couliſts juſt as little in the maxim, to per- 
form illegal actions, merely becauſe they are 
illegal. Herein conſiſts the conception of 
J vickedneſs that renders the ſubje& a diaboli- 
cal being, which conception is not applicable | 
to man. Man, however, altho he agniſes 
the anthority of the moral law, and is but 
herein (in the category, moral liberty,) a 
moral being, is too, at the ſame time, a ſen- 
ſitive being, under the influence of inclina- 
tious, and all moral bad iu him conſiſts enti- 
rely therein, that he gives his inclinations 
the preference to the regard for the moral 
law. The propenſity in human nature to the 
bad is therefore to be named only a perver- 
ſity, but not depravity of the heart. But 
that ſuch a principle of deſtruction of the 
maxims and ſubordination of the eſteem for 
the moral law to the ſpring of the inclinations 
is to be found in human nature, experience 
convinces us. If we take a view of men who 
ſtill live. in a rude ſtate of nature, or of a 
peaple 3 in a elivated, or of the relation of 
| nations 
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nations to one another, as theſe live in i 
conſtant ſtate of war, and harbour not even 
the intention of quitting it, the propenſity in 
man to the bad thus reveals'itſeIf,"infomuch 
that we muſt hold it to belong to the charac- 
ter of his ſpecies, „and therefore innate in 
him, though he is not on that account leſs 
demerited or ae . 


. Sn 

All experience however can but teach 
that man is bad, that is, that he has adopted 
the'occalional deviation from the good as his 
maxim. But as to the principle of his per- 
verlity, the propenkity t to the bad, which is 
inborn 1 in him, we name it inborn, in order 
to ſhew that no experience can teach us its 
origin, but that it is to us incomprehenſible. 
Here muſt the origin of time be well diſtin- 
guiſhed from the rational origin of the moral 
bad in man. In thei inquiry offer the firſt, T 
remain in the ſphere of the intelligible, and 
there Teck tlie caüſe of every action Which 
lies in the preceding time, and every action 
of n man Avg ROB PROS + of every maxim) is de- 
termi- 
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termined by previous cauſes. But the con- 
ception of morality elevates the ſubje& from 
the ſphere of nature, and but only in this 
elevation is he thought as a perſon and 
as a being capable of imputation. Here now 
confiſts the rational origin of the bad, in a 
cauſality, which, as event, previouſly poſits 
no other, the original deed, and is indepen- 
dent on every cauſe natural. This rational 
origin of the moral bad is therefore totally 
inexplicable, and that, becauſe it lies not in 
the ſphere of the explicable (of nature). The 
rational origin and how the bad came into the 
world, are, then, inexplicable, and only ſo 
far as it is an object in the world (object of 
experience, phaenomenon, ) does it ſtand as 
eren under the law of cauſality.” * The bible 
: 5 narration 'of the fall of our firſt parents, 
in making their ſeducer a ſpirit, whoſe origin 
and the bad in him lis not in nature. But as 
to the propagation of the evil by inheritance, 
this notion is abſurd, as in it the conception 
of morality, whic h is the proper deed of each 

perfon, is directly annulled. | | 
- "TRI Fo "CC 1 B45: 
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e — man is by nature 3 
aud that even in the beſt men is to be found 
the bad principle, the maxim, the occaſional 5 
overthrowing of all maxims, namely, the ſub- 
ordivation of reſpe& for the moral law to the 
ſprings of the ſenſitive faculty, may be conſi- 
dered as a poſition reſting on experience. 
But as the rational origin of the moral bad 
cannot be comprehended, notwithſtanding 
it muſt of neceſſity be thought, ſincè only 
in this conception man in gener al is cogita- 
ted as a moral being, Jo is too the rational 
origin of the moral good (che return to it, 
or its reeſtabliſhment 3 in man) equally 1 mex- 
plicable. Only the phaenomenon of this al- 
teration of mind can as object of experience 
be. explicable. . This return from the bad to 
the good is a revolution, of the mode of 
king according to the rational origin, 
but it is, according to the origin of time, a g 
gradual Progreſſion to the better. In the 
conception of the Grſt, and ſo of man as a 
moral being, it lies, however, that this re- | 
| volution mult be his own york, Though the 
con- 
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conception of man as a being obnoxious to 
inclinations, and in his depravation as go- 
verned by theſe ſenſitive ſprings, could fur- 
niſh the conception of a ſupernatural aſſiſ⸗- 


tance, in order to recover the original dil. 


poſition to the good, yet the rational origin 
of this revolution of the way of thinking of 
man,; whereby he is to be thought as worthy 


of a ſupernatural aſſiſtance, muſt be polited 
nowhere Wa in een 


" 
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vile with the bad, for the No- 
: minion over Mankind. 


That man, now, Wal inclinations, there- 
in conſiſts: not the moral bad of his nature, 
and the ſtoic was in the wrong when he main- 
tained, that'the moral good i in man conhſted 


in the combatting of bis inclinations. The 
enemy of the 2560 lies nearer to man, name- 
ly, in his own Perſon, but the inclinations, | 


on the” contrary, belong not originally to 


i; : 
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himſelf (they are not his work). The moral 
bad in man conſiſts not in the inclinations, 
but in the adoption of the maxim; to ſub- 
ordinate, the reg card for the moral law to the 
| ſpring of the inclinations. From the extir- 
pation of the moral bad, i which is proper 
'deed and to be imputed to man, begins the 
moral good in man (ſo as he cogniſes bimſelf 
in experience,) who, how. early ſoever he 
may direct his attention to bis moral ſtate, 
always finds that the moral bad has already 
taken place in him, 

1 375. | 
'T hough the bad principle has frac root 

in every man, and he always firſt cogniſes 
Himſelf as bad, yet he is capable of this cog- 
nition only in virtue of his moral. diſpoſi- 
tion; this compriſes the poſſibility. of the 
good principle, which man, therefore, ſo 
long as he continues conſcious of it, can ne- 
ver loſe. Of this good principle the ſcrip- 
ture gives an idea perſonified; this, huma- 
nity in its moral Perfection, it is alone, on 
whoſe: account the world, can * e, thought as 
: end 
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end of the creation of the divine will. This 
man alone acceptable to God was in him 
from the beginning'. This idea lies in the 
eſſence of God and its object is in ſo far 
not created, but his only begotten ſon; the 
word (the Fiat!) by which all things were 
made; and without which was not any thing 
made, that was made”. 
VP 

The idea of moral perfection lies in ever 
ry human ſoul and reſts on the moral prin- 
ciple (moral hberty) - in man. Since we 
cannot compr ehend its origin ns in this 
conception, ſeparate man from nature) we 
may ſay that this prototype is deſcended 
fr om heaven, and ſo far as he, though holy 
and therefore obnoxious to no ſuffering, 
takes this upon  bimſelf i in the fulleſt meaſure, 
in order to forward the welfare of mankind, 
who, never free from demerit, are unworthy 
of this union of the prototype with them, H 
it named a humiliation of the Son of God. | 
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He only, vho is firm in the prafical he- 
lief in this Son of God, that is, who is con- 
ſciouls to himſelf, that he would be able, like 
this prototype, to give a ſimilar proof of a 
morally good mind, to ſupport the greateſt 
ſuffering, when the good of mankind requi- 
red it, and that he would ſtedfaſtly reſiſt the 
greateſt temptations; but only ſuch a per- 
ſon, I ſay, dare hold himſelf to be an object 
not unworthy of the divine complacency. 


378. 

With regard to the reality of this idea of 
the Son of God, it already lies in the concep- | 
tion of the moral nature of man, and every 
one, who, by virtue of the moral liberty i in 
him, agniſes himſelf as moral being, is at the 
fame time conſcious to be able to 1 in 
himſelf the moral worth, which that idea re- 
quires of him. But whoever exacts Qill more 
from an example of this idea in experience, 
than he ſees, to whom the i innocent, and, lo 
much as one can obſerve, | meritorious con- 
| A. of a e is not OS OLE but de- 
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fires miracles in order to find himſelf ad- 
equate to this idea, he ſhews his unbelief in 
the Son of God, i. e. in virtue, and thereby 
proves the diſtance of his own moral worth 
from that which is repreſented to him by this 
idea. It is however not to be conceived 
what, in a practical view, ſhould render it 
neceſſary to find more in ſuch an example, 
than a man created naturally, even under 
the ſuppoſition that he had, by means of 
a revolution, produced an inhnitely great 
good among mankind; the ſupernaturalneſs 
of his deſcent, on the contrary, and ſo his 
abſolute impoſſibility to fin, might be a hin- 
derance to tlie force, which this prototype 
would have as example for imitation. 


379. 

Difficulties however ariſe concerning the 
reality of this idea of a Son of God; namely, 
concerning its appropriation, wherein its 
hole practical morality conſiſts, which muſt 
be ſolved. The idea requires holineſs, that 
is,” perfe& harmony of the maxims of our 
will with the ideal of the moral good. (*Be 
$11 | „ ye 


ye therefore holy, even as your Father which. 
is in heaven is holy'.) However the moral 
quality of man, who always ſets out from 
the bad, from which to holineſs the diſtance 
is infinite, is defective in every finite time. 
How can man now ever confidently believe 
to attain that prototype, which is ſet be- 
fore him? The anſwer to this is: as to man's 
deed as phaenomenon, it will conſtantly: diſco- 
ver itſelf as a progreſſion from worſe to bet- 
ter. This conſtant progreſſion itſelf however 
reſts on a principle, which conliſts in the 
pure ſentiment of the heart and is the ger- 
me of all good in the phaenomenon. On ac- 
oount of this ſentiment, provided it have the 
Sana and be pure in man, he may ex- 
pect, in whatever inſtant his exiſtence may 
be broken off, to be ſtill, in general, —_ 
tas to God. orb. de 

» 380. | | 
A ſecond difficulty proſenting zack con- 
cerning the reality of the idea of the Son of 
God is the following. What is it that aſſures 
man of the permanency of his good mind, 
which \ we hold, to be in him * principle of 

1 the 
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the conſtant progreſs to the good? One 
could indeed addreſs thoſe, apprehenſive on 
this head: The ſpirit itſelf beareth witneſs 
with our ſpirit, that we are the children of 
God', i. e. whoever poſſeſſes ſuch a pure 
mind as is required, is of himſelf already 
certain, that he can never fall ſo low as to be 
once more in love with the bad. But, as 
man deceives himſelf in nothing ſo willingly, 
as in that, which concerns the good opinion 
of himſelf, ſo it ſeems more advantageous | 
to work out his ſalvation with fear and trem- 
bling”. . However without a truſt in one's ſelf 
and confidence in the conſtancy of one's good 
intentions, a permanency in the ſame conti- 
nuance would ſcarcely he poſſible. The ſolu- 
tion of this difficulty can be no other, than 
the following. Nothing but the previous du- 
ration of the good prineiple that is received 
in the mind, can aſſure man of its permanen- 
cy in the ſubſequent time. He may accor- 
dingly hope that, as the force of this mind 
encreaſes in the progreſs, he in all probabi- 
lity will never entirely fall back into the bad. 
He, on the contrary, who is conſcious to 
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himſelf. never to have been thoroughly at- 
tached to the good, muſt be apprehenſive that 
the bad is always rooted in his mind, and 
that, were his days ſtill prolonged, he would 
not for all that make it better. Herein con- 
fiſts the objective validity of the conception 
of a bleſſed or not bleſſed eternity, a dogma, | 
on the other hand, of the finity or infinity 
of the puniſhments of hell, would tranſcend 
all our cognition and herewith too all intel - 
1 Eh BEN 
88 
A third Kculty concerning 1 practi- 
cal validity of the idea of the prototype of 
the moral good is the following. How pure 
ſloever the good intention of a perſon may al- 
ways be, and how conſtant ſoever he may 
have been therein, ſtill he ſet out from bad, 
and this demerit is not poſſible to be eſſaced 
by him. Becauſe he has adopted good ſen- 
timents, he has not diſcharged the debts of 
bis former courſe of life, and ſince theſe muſt 
be thought as the moſt perſonal of any, they 
cannot be conſidered as tranſmiſſible, or that 
another can acquit them in his ſtead. The 


%. 
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queſtion now is, in what ſtate of man the pu- 
niſhment for his transgreſſions (the expreſ- 
hon of the divine diſpleaſure with him) can 
be thought executed? So far as he has adop- 
ted good- ſentiments, he is a new man and 
therefore an object of divine complacency. 
How can the. execution of his puniſhment, 
ſo far as it was not done before his amend- 
ment, be now thought? The ſolution is as 
follows. In the ſtate of the alteration of mind 
itſelf, wherein he quits the old, and becomes 
a new, man, in the depoſing of the inclina- 
tions from theix ſovereignty, and eſtabliſli- 
ment of the reſpect for the moral law in it, 
muſt the diſcharging, of the debt and ſo the 
ſatisfaction of the divine juſtice be placed. 
Though therefore the new man, as. object of 
experience, be juſt the ſame, who, formerly 
as old man, lived in the bad ſentiment, he is 
nevertheleſs, in the eye of the divine Judge, 
after the alteration of mind, a man agreeable 
to God end conſequently. another man. As 
ſuch, that is, in the mind of the Son of God, 
or, when we perſonify this idea, this perſon 
even bears for him (for another, the old 
5 N „ 
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5 a8 ſubſitute the guilt of the ſinner, gi- 
ves latisfaction through fuffering and death to 
the higheſt juſtice as Redeemer, and occa- 
ſions as advocate, that you may hope to ap- 
pear before your Judge as: juſtified”, only 
that, (in this mode of repreſentation) that 
ſuffering, which the new-man, in departing 
from the old, muſt continually undertake in 
life, is exhibited by the repreſentative of hu- 
manity, as once for all ſuffered death. The 
imputation of this merit however never hap- 
pens but out of grace, ſince we have no title, 
that that, which but always conſiſts with us 
in merely becoming (namely, to be a man 
acceptable to God,) ſhall be ſo imputed to 
us, as if we already were in the full poſſeſ- 
lion Git. e e 8 
382. 

We have here expoſed the conception of 
juſtification, and fo exhibited its practical 
validity. But the queſtion {till is, whether | 
this expoſition can have any practical uſe, . 
and what this can be? As it there falls out, 
that he, who will appropriate this imputa - 
tion to himſelf, muſt already find himſelf in 

the 
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the ſſate of morally, good intention, ſo no 
pohtive uſe can be made of it for amend- 
ment. Moreover, as the conſciouſneſs of the 
good intention, ſo far as it has already pro- 
ved itſelf to be genuine and conſtant by a 
long continuance, brings about of itſelf the 
quiet of being a man acceptable to God, ſo it 
cannot alſo be thought as mean of producing 
this quiet. A negative ule of it may how- 
ever be thouglit!. For this infight into the 
conception of juſtiÞcation, muſt convince 
every one, that nothing in the world can 
be put in the place of a good mind and in 
the alteration of the way of thinking, in or- 
der to make him in the _ of God a man 
agreeable to Him. | > 
Though the bad principle was once in 
the world, it was nevertbeleſs taken care, 
that it ſhould never completely obtain the 
dominion over the human ſpecies. In order 
not entirely to loſe the claim which the good 
Principle had upon man, it was neceſſary that 
there, ſhould be a PR by whom the good 


prin- 
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principle was honoured, and ſo, as it were, 
its remembrauce preſerved. Finally ; how- 
ever there appeared a mau of this nation, 
who expounded, according to its internal 
contents, what was hitherto but outwardly 
known and honoured of it. By his own pro- 
per life he gave an example of the dominion 
of the good principle over men and of the in- 
ward veneration of it, which conſiſts in its 
admiſſion into the mind. The dominion of 
the bad principle was now hereby expoſed to 
danger; it exerted, therefore, all its energy 
to reſiſt the good principle and that morally 
good man, who: had adopted it himſelf; it 
excited every perſecution againſt him, every 
ſuffering, which only the well - minded ſenſibly 
feel, 5 of the pure intention of his 
doctrines, and purſued him even to the moſt 
ignominious death, without however being 
able, by means of this aſlault upon his ſted- 
faſtneſs and opennels of heart in doctrine and 
example for the welfare of the moſt -profli- 
gate and unworthy, in the ſmalleſt degree to 
elfectuate 1217 e _ 2 75 | 
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1 the dominion of the bad prin- 
ciple is not therewith haniſhed from the 
earth, but ſtill continues. The poſſibility of 
quitting it however is become vifible by that 
example. This couſiſts in nothing but in the 
practical belief in the Son of God, that i is, in 
the revolution of the maxims of the way of 
thinkiog.. We ſee that if we in this manner 
diveſt the mode of repreſentation of the bible 
of the phaenomenon of the Son of God: on 
earth, of its myſtical veil, its ſenſe remains va- 
lid for the whole world and at all times, which 
| ſenſe therein conſiſts, that there is abſolute- 
ly no ſalvation for man, but in the moſt inti- 
mate admiſſion of genuine „ moral principles 
into his mind. To conclude; an endeavour, 
like the preſent, to ſeek. in the ſcriptures, 
that ſenſe, which harmoniſes with the moſt 
ſacred, what'reaſon teaches, cannot be con- 
lidered as permitted only, but maſt rather 
be held to be duty, and one has but to bring 
to mind what the fh teaclier ſaid to his 
diſciples of ſome one, who went his own way, 
whereby he at laſt muſt reach the very ſame” 


| —__ 
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aim, *forbid him not: for he, that is not 


. againſt us, is on our part. 


„This preſent: expoſition of ths: contents 
of the Chriflian religion and its exhibition as 
a moral religion are very different indeed 
from that, by which it itſelf, its propaga- 
tion, and the phacnomenon and events of 
the hero of its narrative, are pretended to 
be miracles; bas the laſt expoſition this iſ- 


fue, that the moral alpect of this religion is 


rhkereby loſt; which takes place, when the 
precepts of the moral law are not deduced 


from the principle of moral liberty, but from 


the will of God, that is delivered over to 


mankind in the bible, and hereby, notwith- 


ſtanding all moral exactitude of actions, they 
are nevertheleſs deprived of all morality, 


and is the Son of God holden to be him; wh0O 
has atoned for the transgreſſions of mankind, 


and if it be opined, that the theoretical be- 
lief in him can redeem men from demerit? 


Then is it duty earneſtly to oppoſe this expo- 
ſition: that it however in itſelf and the con- 


— cep- 
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ception of a miracle in ee fall into the 
unintelligible, is, after the diſſection of that 
which conſtitutes all intelligibility, eafily hit, 
The ſole praQically valid repreſentation of 

a miracle is the reference of the entire, to 2 
- mankind ſo beneficent, phaenomenon of the 
moral religion of the Goſpel, to a ſubſtra- 

tum of nature. But this phaenomenon itſelf, 
notwithſtanding all this reference, remains 
event natural and ranks under intelligible 

laws of nature. 


The Vigory of the good Principle 
over the bad, and the Foundation 
of 4 kingdom of God upon, 
A Ranth. | 
All that man in this life can gain over the 
bad principle, is, deliverance from its domi- 
nion. Of his conſtancy i in the ſervice of.the 
good principle the continuance in the good 
intention of his former life can now well aſ- 
ſure him. But he never can become comple- 
tely certain of it. Danger for his morality 
Parr IV. „ | how- 


— 
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however ſprings out of the relation only, 


wherein he is'to other men, and it is not 
even neceſſary that theſe ſhould be preſup- 
poſed as already ſunk into bad and as ſedu- 
eing examples; it is enough that they exiſt, 
that they ſurround him, and that they are 
men, in order to corrupt one another mu- 

tually in their moral diſ poſitions and render 


one another bad. No other means therefore 


can be thought of to operate againſt this de- 


pravation reſulting from the combination of 


men among one another, than a union of 
them inſtituted for the oppoſite end. Such 
a conjunction of men under mere laws of vir- 


tue, for the end of obtaining the good prin- 


cipe to reign among them, is named an eri. 
cal one, and ſo far as theſe laws are public, 


an ethical, civil ſociety, or an ethical com- 
monwealtſi. 
| | 387. | 
toll political late is that 1 obs men to 


one another, ſo far as they ſtand in common 
under public laws of right (which are col- 
| lectively coative ). An ethical, civil ſtate is 
that, where they are united under ſach, free 


1 5 from 
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from conſtraint, i. e. mere laws of virtue. 


the ethical, [tate of nature oppoſed. ' 
both, every perſon is his own judge, and 


there exiſts no public authority poleſſi ing 


might, which, according to laws, determi- 
nes in a valid manner what, in occurring 


caſes, every one's duty is, and N en | 


into univerſal JO: 


—— 


3688. 5 77 


in a political commonwealth addy tub? 
ſiſting the citizens can however find them- 


ſelves in the ethical ſtate of nature and ſtill 7 
have hit upon no union according to mere 


laws of virtue. 80 much follows from the 
conception ok an ethical commonwealth, that 


the political” cannot force Its citizens to 


enter into that | ſtate. The ethical, . how- 
ever, is ſtill therein diſtinguiſhed from the 
political, commonwealth, ; that the juridical 

civil ſtate, according to the laws conſtitu- 
ting it, may be very different, but the ethi- 
cal civil ſtate, -fince the laws that ronſti- 
tute it are laws of virtue, can be one only, 


R 
% 
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conſequently the conception of it, as an 
ideal, comprehends in itlelf the whole hu- 
man ace. . 


* * 
* 


389. 9 25 
The Furigieal ſtate of nature is a + thts. 1 | 
war of every one againſt every one, that is, 
the ſtate, wherein, as everybody is his own 
judge, the liberty of every one is conſtantly 
in danger to be infringed, and it is therefore 
duty to go out of that ſtate of nature as ſoon 
as, poſſible. Juſt ſo likewiſe is the ethical 
ſtate of nature that, wherein men. mutually | 
corrupt one another morally, and the duty 
ariſes equally therefrom to quit, this ſtate 
and to enter into an ethical commonwealth. 
This duty is of the peculiar ſort, that it is 
not to other men, but a duty which the hu- 
man, ſpecies has to itſelf. 'It is therefore a 
duty to contribute to effectuate a whole, (to 
produce the chief good), which however 
we cannot know, whether it, as ſuch, be iu 
on power. It can conſequently be accom- 
pliſhed under the idea only of a moral Au- 
thor, of. nature and der the. conception. 
that 


EL 
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chat the progreſs of nature will BY degree ees 
reach this aim. 


a zl teh er Gtr "Os 5 
In a lende civil ſtate, the people them- 
felves muſt be thought as legislators. The 
end of every civil conſtitution is directed to- 
wards the mere legality of actions, namely, 
towards their harmony with the liberty of 
every one, according to a univerfal law. As 
an ethical commonwealth has the morality of 
actions for object, ſo the people themſelves 
cannot be thought as lawgivers. Even as 
little can the laws of the ethical common- 
wealth be conhdered as arbitrary laws of a 
ſovereign. As now, in regard of its obſer- 
vance, it concerns the ſentiment only, the 
legislator muſt be thought as ſearcher of 
hearts. Conſequently the conception of an 
ethical commonwealth is founded on the 
idea of God, whoſe commandments expreſs | 
the moral law,” who therefore requires the 
good - intent; and allows the participation 
of felicity to every one conformably to his 
worth. An ethical commonwealtl theu is 
D503” no. 


" aids to to chou . as @ people of God 
e 
3 

An ethical commonwealth” under the di- 
vine, of moral legislation 1 is. a church, ; which, | 
fo far as it is no ahjeR of poſlible experien- 
ce, is called the, invifble church (a mere/ 
idea of the union af all the virtuous under 
the divine, immediate but moral govern- 
ment of world, as it ſerves as prototype 
for every one to be fou nded by man). The 
wviſibte is the actual union of men in a whole, 
that harmonizes with that ideal. The true 
(viſible) church is that, which repreſents the 
- (moral) kingdom of God upon earth. The 
requiſites conſequently the criteria too of 
the real church are the following: 5 

mo. Its univerſality conſequently nume- 


rical unity, to which it muſt contain the dif- | 


poſition in itlelk, that, namely, tho' divided 
into accidental opinions and diſunited, it is 
: nevertheleſs, i in reſpec of the eſſential de- 
ſign, erected on ſuch principles, that muſt 
neceſiarily lead it to univerſal union in one 
church, (therefore no diviſion into ſects). 

| 5 1 20 
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2do · Its quality, i e. the purity, the 


union under no other than moral ſprings. 


(Purified from the imbecility of ſuperſtition 
and the frenzy of fanaticiſm). 8 
Zia. The relation under che pr 1 
of liberty as well the internal relation of its 
members to one another, as likewiſe the 
external of the church, to political might, 
both as in a free ſtate (therefore neither 
hierarchy, nor aluminatiſm, a ſpecies of 
democracy thro'peculiar inſpirations, which 
may be different according tage one's 
different fancy). FFV 
4.0. According to modality, the, immut- 
tability of its conſtitution, with the reſerve 
| however according to time and circumſtan- 
ces, to alter the caſual arrangements only 
concerning its conflitution, to which too it 
muſt contain the ſure principles SE in 
itſelf (in the idea of its end). | | 
Therefore under original laws 5 bke a 
code „ Publiſhed together for precept; not 
arbitrary ſymbols, which, ſince authenticity 
is wanting to them, are contingent, expoſed 
to | coutradifiion, „and variable). Rs 
{4 | 9 5 .,â,B5, ns. 


| 392. | 

An erhical commonwealth, therefore, as 
church, i. e. conſidered as repreſentative of 
a kingdom of God, has properly, according 
to its principles, no conſtitution fimilar to 
the political. This is in it neither monar- 
chical (under a Pope or Patriach) nor ar- 
focratical (under Biſhops and Prelates) nor 
democratical (as ſectarian Illumings)*, It 
might beſt of all be compared to that of a 
family, under a common, altho' invilible, 
moral Father, ſo far as his holy Son, who 
knows his will, and at the ſame time is in 
conſanguinity with all its members, therein 
. wants him, W he makes his will bet- 


* Tig only in a free nation, ſuch as ours, 
that impoſture has no privilege and that neither 
the- credit of a court, the power of a nobility, 
nor the awfulneſs or a church can give her pro- 
tection, or hinder her from being arraign'd in. 
every ſhape and appearance. — Let but the 
ſearch | g0 freely on, and the n meaſure of 
every thing will foon be found. _— 
V „„ | Sbaſteſbury's c Ch. 
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ter known to theſe, who therefore honor the 
Father in him, and thus enter with one an- 


other into a voluntary, univerſal, and laſ- 
ting union of hearts. 


308. 935 
Though it is duty in men to quit the 
ethical ſtate of nature, and to enter into an 
ethical commonwealth, yet, when'one con- 
templates men as they are 'exhibited: to us 
in experience, no other mode of gr ounding 
a vifble church can well be thought of, than 
that men have held certain rules to be imme 
diate ſtatutes of the divine will. Such a he- 
lief, which we, in order to diſtinguiſh it from 
the pure moral belief, ſhall call church-be- 
lief, muſt precede in order to furniſh a viſi- 
ble point of union for the inſtitution of an 
ethical commonwealth. As long as this was 
church belief and not yet moral belief, ſo 
long was its religion a worſhip, and not mo- 
ral religion: That, however, tho' very dif. 
ferent from the latter, yet perhaps necel- 
ſary in order to ground the laſt and a true 
church, could be obtained by nothing ſo 
well 
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yell as by a holy writ, which compriſes 
thoſe ſtatutes conſidered as divine. 


; 594. 

As much now as moral religion ! is propa- 
gated among mankind, ſo much is the con- 
ſideration of the church- belief diminiſhed; 
when the rules of the latter, which are hol- 
den to be the oracles of the divine will, are 
of ſuch a nature, that they are pot hurtful 
to moral religion, nay, when theſe preten- 
ded, divine commandments lead preciſely to 
moral religion „ and the end of a certain re- 
velation is vifibly that, to make all belief in 
it ſuperfluous, then is this holy writ, which 
aims at the annihilation; of the (theor etical) 
belief in its divine nature, a certain crite- 
rion of its divinity namely, of the poſſibi- 
lity of the reference of this, holy writ, as a 
phaenomenon natural, to a moral Author of 
„ 

In the proportion that moral religion is 
developed in the'claſs of men, who are uni- 
ted with one another in a certain church - be- 

Han | lief 
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lief, in the 80 proportion too does this 
pure religion · belief become the expounder 
of the church -belief and of the ſacred writ 
on which it is built. The hiſtorical faith eis 
dead, being alone?, i. e. by itſelf conſidered 
as confeſſion, it contains nothing, leads alſo 
to nothing, which has a moral worth for us. 
The merit of the divine, who labours to find 
the ſenſe of a paſſage of ſcripture and the 
meaning of its Author, may thereby, as ſa- 
tisfaction of a deſire for knowledge, always 
Preſerve his value; to thoſe, whoſe moral 
belief has ſtill further occaſion for the veil, 
inſomuch that they require that their pure 
rational belief ſhall alſo be found in the ſerip- 
tures, that learned expoſition will likewiſe 
have a moral value, in tending to eſtabliſh 
| the good ſentiment in 8 5 
1 GAR yd pert ry en arty 
The charch-belief is by its nature a par- 
ticular a belief; it is founded in hiſtory, and 
is a belief in events, which muſt be in con- 
junction with the ſuperſenſual; accordingly 
this . can r 18 be valid for many to 
whom 
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whom the hiſtory is arrived, and who ſe- 
condly obſerve not the leap in the unintel- 
ligible, conſequently its: void. The pure, 
ratioual belief, on the contrary, which is 
grounded on nothing but the conſciouſnefs 
of morally good ſentiments , 1s:a univerſal 
belief. So far'now-as a certain church - be- 
lief has in itſelf the principle, Hnally to re- 
ſolve itſelf into the moral belief, the church 
that adheres to it may indeed always be cal- 
led the true church; it- will however {till be 
a nolemical church, as its faith, as church 
faith, is a particular one, and yet never 
ceaſes to lay claim to univerſality, with the 
proſpect notwithſtanding finally to germinate 
in the immutable and all- gde e 
ing ch urch. A. 
The faith of every perſon, who poſſeſſes 
the moral receptibility (worthineſs) of being 
eternally happy, is named the ſaving - faith. 
It is therefore, notwithſtanding all church - 
faith in a ſubject, nevertheleſs the moral 
faith, that, far from every belief in tradi- 
tions, is the ſtate of mind of the virtuous, 
pores 1 | Py who, 
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who, in the conſcioulnelſs of his good way of 


thinking, refers nature to her moral Author. 


The ſaving-faith contains two conditions of 


his hope of ſalvation: the one in regard of 
what he himſelf cannot do, namely, juſtly 
(before a divine judge) to undo his actions 


already performed, the other in reſpe& of 


what he himſelf can and ought to do, to wit, 
to conduct himſelf in a new life conformably 


to his duty. The firſt belief is that in a ſatis- 


faction (acquitting his debts, redemption, 
reconciliation with God), the ſecond is the 
belief to be able, in a farther courſe of life, 
to become acceptable to God. Both points 
make up but one faith, and this conjunction 
cannot otherwiſe he thought, than that he, 
who, in place of the ſprings of the inclina- 


tions, . has made the moral law the higheſt 
maxim of his will, who, in the conſciouſ- 
neſs. of the good intendment reigning in him, 
holds himſelf aſſured to be a man agreeable 


to God. This aſſurance compriſes that of 
_ reconciliation, (of the laying aſide of the old 


man, which is a penitence for the transgrel-; 


hon in the perſon of the new man). 


398. 
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Does one neglect this moral ſide of the 


| ſaving- belief, and is it held to be but a doc- 


trioal? it then contains the following antino- 


ö my: In order to be able to form tis reſolu- 


tion, to leave off the bad, and, from all pre- 
ſumptions grounded on preceding experien- 
ce, that he will always fall back again into 


it, in order not to be diſcouraged, it is ne- 
ceſſary for man to hold himſelf aſſured of the 
blotting out of his guilt already incurred. 
But, of whatever nature ſuch an atonement 


may be, be can however appropriate it to 


himſelf under no other condition, than ſo 


far as he has already adopted good ſenti- 
ments, conſequently ſo far only as he is al- 
rowdy: a —_ man. 


TT 5 1 | 
"ER are not therefore two princi iples 
different in themſelves, from which oppoſite | 


roads are to be taken to begin either the one 


or the other, but only one and the ſame 
practical idea, from which we ſet out, firſt, 


5 ſo far as It repreſents the archetype as to be 


Pot | found 
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found in God, and proceeding from him, 
| ſecondly, ſo far as it repreſents it as to be 
found in us, and both, ſo far as it repreſents 
it as the rule of our liſe; the antivomy is 
therefore but apparent; ſince it confiders 
juſt tlie ſame practical idea, but taken in a 
Amen reference, thro' a miſunderſtauding, 
as two different P! inciples. 


400. | 


Of the good 1 can but rſt be ſaid, 
| * its dominion is grounded on earth, when 
anywhere on it the principle for an ethical 
commonwealthſobtains. That now the Gol- 
pel, tho' its veil is a church - faith, never- 
theleſs embraces moral religion, and that 
the whole diſpoſition of this church - faith 
aims at reſolving itſelf into the moral and 
pure, rational belief, is beyond a doubt. 
When however we examine hiſtory concer- 
ning the origin of this foundation of the 
kingdom of God upon earth, we find that 
though Judaiſm was the occahon of the re- 
ligion of reaſon that is expreſſed in the Evan- 
7 gel, yet this was not at all contained in it, 
Judaiſm 
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Judaiſm was by no means a dbu conſti- 
tu tion; God is repreſented in it but as go- 
vernour of the world, who pretends to the 
_ outward obedience only of his orders, but 
dire&s not his attention toward the moral 
ſentiments of his ſubjects. This is obvious, 
firſt, becauſe all commands of Judaiſm are of 

ſuch a nature, that a political conſtitution can 
alſo conſiſt thereof and i injoin them as coer- 
cive laws, as they concern outward actions 
only; ſecondly, that all conſequences of 
the fulfilling and transgrefling of theſe com- 
mandments, every reward and puniſhment, 
were but confined to ſuch, which could be 
diſtributed to everybody in this world, and 
even theſe not according to ethical concep- 
tions, as both affected alſo the deſcendants, 
who bore no practical part in thoſe deeds or 
miſdeeds, which, in a political conſlitution, 
may, by all means, be a prudential mean, 
to procure obedience; but, in an ethical,: 
would be contrary to all equity. Judaiſm. 
thirdly has ſo little ſucceeded in conſtituting 
an epoch appertaining to the ſtate of the uni- 
a at church, or even, in its time, this 


uni- 
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univerſal church itſelf, that it rather exclud- 
ed the whole human race from its commu- 
nity, as a ſeparate people, choſen by God, 
which bore enmity to all other nations, and, 
therefore, was holden in averſion by every 
one. Hereby is it alſo not to be over - rated, 
that this people admitted but one God, as 
univerſal ſovereign of the world, not to be 
repreſented by any viſible image: For it is 
to be found among moſt other nations, that 
their doctrine of belief proceeded alſo there - 

on and but became ſuſpected of polytheiſm, 
thro' the zwor/hipping of certain inferior dei- 
ties ſubordinate to that mighty one.. For a - 
God, who willeth the keeping of ſuch com- 
mandments only, to which no amended, mo- 
ral ſentiment is at all required, iS „ however, 
not that moral being, of whoſe conception 
we ſtand in need for a religion: This would 
rather take place from a belief in many ſuch 
mighty inviſible beings, if a people thought 
| theſe in ſuch a manner, that they, notwith- 
ſtanding the difference of their departments, 
_ were | nevertheleſs. all unanimous therein, 
that they would: think him worthy of their 
Pax IV. -- Rh com- 
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complacency, who attached himſelf with all 

his heart to virtue, than if the belief were 
only devoted to one fingle being, but who 

made the main work a mechanical buſineſs. 


401. 5 
When now by an ethical commonwealth 
| | that church-uvion only is to be underſtood, 
which contains in itſelf the principle of work- 
ing out the moral belief, its beginning and 
the firſt origin of that church, which in our 
days, on account of this principle proceed- 
ing on religion of reaſon, is named the true 
church, muſt not be placed earlier than the 
phaenomenon of Chriſtianity. Its firſt tea- 
chers explained this phaenomenon and the 
events that it brought about as the fullfil- 
ling of the prophecies contained in Judaiſm, 
whereby their deſign was evidently to intro- 
duce a pure, moral religion, inſlead of an 
old worſhip , to which the people were but 
too much accuſtomed, without. h owever di- 
realy ſhocking their prejudices. The ſub- 
ſecutive abolition of the bodily ſigns; which 
gh entirely to FP that nation from 
£9. | EW» others, 
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others, leaves room to judge, that the new 


belief, not bound to the ſtatutes of the an- 


tients, nay, not to any ſtatutes, muſt have 


contained a religion valid for the: world and 


not for a hogle en nation. 


op 2.— 


Tbe . of Chriſtianity uſed he: 


church-faith, which prevailed i in their times, 


to the purpoſe of introducing the true, mo- 
ral religion; this uſe was indeed already in 


itſelf an augmentation of the church - faith; 


Tbey farther appealed to certain events, na: 


med miracles, which drew the attention of 


che Jeus, in order thereby that men might 


fo much the more eaſily be made attentive 
to the moral contents, that lay hit under this 
veil. But whatever may be the ſtate of theſe 
miracles, or of the origin of their narrative, 
the plan of providence, proceeding on mo- 
ral religion, cannot be mistaken therein, al- 


though the Jewiſh: nation were governed. by. 
a learned people who took no notice at all, 


thro' ſeveral centuries, either of the phaeno- 


menon of Chriſtianiſm, or of the miracles 


EE 2 . 
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which grounded it. But beds muſt become 


much eaſier for every | ſubſequent, time to 


lay aſide this vail of true religion, belong- 
1 ing to the church faith, which was neceſſa- 
ry, in order, in the infancy of humanity, 
not to loſe this jewel, and to lead mankind 
to the pure belief of reaſon itſelf. 
Unqueſtionably, the preſent time, in the 
whole bitherto known church - hiſtory, is the 
beſt, of which may be ſaid, that the church - 
belief inclines more in it, than in any pre- 
ceding, towards the pure belief of reaſon. 
For firſt among all true-reverers of religion 
in every country of our quarter of the globe 
it is become a principle to neither attack the 
book itſelf, which, according to its hiſtorical 
part, contains a mere church - faith, altho' 
it has moral religion in view, nor enfeeble 


its worth by petulant aſſaults, but to uſe it 


further as a foundation of church · education, 
pet lo as not to obtrude the belief therein 
upon any one as neceſſary to ſalvation. Se- 
condly, the principle prevails always more. 
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404. 


Finally, the kingdom of heaven is re- 


preſented by the Goſpel not only in its ap- 


_ proach, but in its entrance, and ſo muſt be 
conſidered, as a ſymbolical repreſentation 
_ tending to the greater animation of hope and 
of the courage and aſpiration to it, the pro- 55 


phecy of the completion of the great change 
of world, in the picture of a viſible kingdom 
of God upon earth (under the government 


of his ſubſtitute and vicegerent deſcending 


again) and of felicity, which, after the ſepa- 


ration and expulſion of the rebels, who once 
more attempt their reſiſtance, will be enjoy 


ed here upon earth under him. 


„„ Of 


and more, to diſtinguiſh the church - faith of 
the ſcriptures, which may be conſtantly con- 

troverted, from the pure moral one, which 
is exalted above all controverſy, and to re- 
fer totally to the laſt the beatific power, 
which was formerly aſcribed to the firſt. 
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Of Worſhip and ſpurious Worſhip, 


under the Dominion of the good 


Principle, or of Religion, 
and Priefidom.® 


405. | | 
The union of men in the pure religion 
rational, without all ſtatute laws, is the in- 
viſible church. Its conception is a mere 
idea, to which every ti/ible church, under 
ſtatute laws, ought to aſpire. This idea ac- 


| cordingly excludes all chureh- ſervice. Only 


does the vifble church, which is built upon 
a chur ch-faith, compriſe a church - ſervi- 
ce, and but in it are there eccleſiaſtics or 
: church + miniſler 1 That however lies in 


this conception of an eccleſiaſtic , that the 


* een (if the „ may be allowed to 
coin this term, Gince prieſteraft, which comes the 
neareſt of any word in Engliſh to Pfaffenthum in 
German, is not comprehenlive enough in this 
ſenſe,) is, in; general, the uſurped dominion 
of the clergy over the minds, by their aſſuming 
the conlequence to be in the excluſive poſſeſſion 
of the means of grace. 


church 


. 


N 
/ 
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church - faith and the ecclefiaſtics, as its ad- 
miniſtrators, ſhall ſtrive to reuder all church- 


faith; uſeleſs and to reſolve it into the pure 


belief of reaſon. But when the ſervants of a 
church do not obſerve this, aud on the con- 
trary even interpret the aſpiring to this aim 


as condemnable, then is the church - ſervice ' 


of which they are apprehenſive a mere ſpu- 
rious ſervice, whereby they themſelves effec- 
tuate the end of a church as an ethical com- 
monwealth. 


4 p 
. A * 


P97 


From the origin of a religion may be to- 


tally abſtracted, when one judges of its fit- 


neſs or unfitneſs to be a univerſal religion 


for mankind. In this reſpe& however all re- 


gion is either the natural or a learned re- 
ligion: Of the firſt every one may he con- 


vinced by his own reaſon: 'But the ſecond re- 


quires erudition, by which he, who withes 
to be convinced of it, muſt be led: Accor- 


dingly, natural religion only is capable of 


univerſal communication. 


— 
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Every revealed religion is allo a learned 
religion. For, as we live remote from the 
time of its origin, literature is required in 
order to transpoſe ourſelves to that time. 
But a revealed religion may likewiſe be, at 
the ſame time, the natural religion never- 
theleſs: It is ſo, when its doctrines are 
of ſuch a nature, that reaſon could alſo 
have hit upon it of itſelf, and conviction 
of its veracity is to be obtained only from 
reaſon and not by means of learning from 
revelation. A revelation of this nature 
would have this merit with the human ſpe- 
cies, that it would have fouuded an ethical 
| commonwealth earlier, than it would have 
been without its appearance. Suppoſe now, 
that a certain religion of this ſort exiſted un- 
der the title of a revealed one, the concep- 
tion of its ſupernatural origin would indeed 
always remain unintelligible for us. How- 
ever it would nevertheleſs have the charaQer 
of truth and the fitneſs for a univerſal reli- 
gion of man, when nothing of its eſſence is 
loſt, ee too, chat the 8 of its 


origin 
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origin ſhould likewiſe be loſt or called in 
queſtion, which would then take place, when, 
according to its internal quality, the belief 
in its ſupernatural origin is to be conſidered 
as ſomething quite contingent. We ſhall be 


able to explain this conception of revealed 


religion, ſo far as it is, at the ſame tims, 
the natural, by an example. We will re- 


preſent the Chriſtian religion, firſt as na- 


| tural, and then ſecondly as revealed, reli- 

gion, and confine ourſelves in this to the 

New Teſtament as fountain of the Chriſtian 
doctrine of faith, 

408. 

If now we find, that the founder of tlie 


Chriſtian religion has taught the pure reli- 
gion of reaſon, conceivable by everybody, in 


ſpite of a burdenſome church - faith, which 
aimed not at all at moral religion, and at 


that time was univerſal, and that he has ad- 


ded certain ſtatutes, which, tho' they even 


eontain forms and obſervances, nevertheleſs 


| ſerve as means to bring about a church 


grounded on thoſe principles, we cannot, 
| not- 


— 


@ 
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notwithſtanding the contingency and arhitra- 
rineſs, of his ordinauces aiming at this, refuſe 
the name. of the true, univerſal] church to 
the laſt, and to himſelf the authority to ſum- 
mon mankind to unite; in the ſame, without 
even wiſhing to augment the belief by new, 
oppreſſive ordinances, or to make thoſe, 
firſt hit by him, peculiarly ſacred and by 
themſelves as obligatory points of religion: 


409. 
Firſt, be willeth, that not t the e en 
of outward, civil, or ſtatuary church- du- 


ties, but only the pure, moral ſentiment of 


heart can make men acceptable to God 
(Matth. V. 20—48); that fios in thought are 
conſidered before God equal to the deed 
(v. 28) and in general holineſs is the aim to 
which they muſt aſpire (v. 48) that e. g. to 
hate in the heart is as much as to kill, 
(v. 22), that an injuſtice committed to the 
neighbour be bonified by ſatisfaction to him- 
ſelf only not by religious actions (v. 24), and 
in point of veracity, the oath, the civil mean 
of eee, 18 e ogatory to the reſpect for 
truth 


— 
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truth itſelf (v. 54 — 37); — that the natu- 
ral but bad propenſity of the human heart 


muſt he entirely converted; the ſweet ſenſe 


of revenge muſt make a tranſition to tole- 


rance (v. 39, 40) and the hatred of his ene- 


mies to benehcence (v. 44): Thus, ſayeth 
be, is his intention to fulfil entirely the Jew- 
iſh law (v. 17) whereby however evidently 


not ſcripture - learning, but pure, rational 


religion muſt be its interpreter; for, under- 
flood according to the letter, it permits di- 


realy the oppoſite to all this: Moreover, he 


doth not forget the misconſtruction of the 
law under the denomenations ok ſtrait gate 


and narrow way, which men allow themſel- 


ves, in order to paſs by their true, moral 
duty, and hold themſelves indemnihed for it 


by the performing of church - duty (VII, 15): 
Of theſe pure ſentiments he requires, how- 
ever, that they hall prove themſelves by 
works (v. 16) and deprives them of their 
deluſive hope, who are of opinion to ſupply. 


their want by the invocation and extolling of 


the higheſt Jawgiver in the perſon of his mi- 
niſter and to obtain favour by means of flat- 
i teries 
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teries (v. 21): Of theſe works he willeth, 
that they ſhall be executed for the ſake of 
example, for imitation, publicly (v. 16) and 
with a cheerful mind, not as actions exacted 
in a ſervile manner (VI. 16) and that thus 
from a ſmall beginning of communication 
and propagation of ſuch ſentiments, like to 
a grain of muſtard - ſeed in a good held or a 
ferment of the good, religion would augment 
thro' internal power by degrees to a kingdom 
of God (XIII, 31, 32, 55): Finally, he com- 
priſeth all duties 19, in an wuniverſat.rule 


(which contains in itſelf as well the inward. as 


the external, moral relation of man) ſciz: 
diſcharge thy duty from no other ſpring, 
than from immediate eſtimation of its value, 
i. e. love God (the legislator of all duties) 


above all, 24%, in a-particular rule, viz: which 


concerns the outward relation to other men 
as univerſal duty, love every one as thyſelf, 
i. e. promote their well - being out of imme- - 
diate, not from ſelfiſh ſprings derived, .bene- - 
volence, which commandments are not only 
laws of virtue, but precepts. of ſanfity, to 
9 8 we ou aghr to * in regard of which, 
how- 
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however, the mere aſpiring to is named vir- 

tue: To thoſe therefore who are of opinion 
quite paſſively, with arms a-crols, to expect 
this moral good, as a- celeſtial gift from 
above, doth he refuſe all hope thereto. 
| Whoever leaves the natural diſpoſition to 
good, which lies in the human nature (as a 
talent committed to his charge) unemployed, 
in indolent confidence that a higher moral 
influence will otherwiſe ſupply the moral 
quality and perfection that is wanting to him, 
him doth he threaten, that even the good, 
which he from natural diſpoſition might have 
done, on account of this neglect, ſhall ſtand 
him in no ſtead (XXV, 29): nt ; 


410. 4 
As to the very natural expectation of a 
lot conformable to the moral conduct of man 
in regard of felicity, chiefly by ſo many fa- 
crifices of the latter, which muſt have been 
made on account of the firſt, he promiſeth 
(V, 11; 12) reward of a future world for. 
that; but, according to difference of ſen- 
timents in this conduct, to thoſe, wo diſchar- 
8 180 ged 
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ged their duty for the ſake of. reward (or 
of releaſing from a merited puniſhment), in 
another manner, than to 'the hetter men, 
who performed-it only for its own ſake: He, 


hom ſelf - intereſt,” the God of this world, 
governs, is, when he, without renouncing it, 


only refines it thro! reaſon and extends it 
beyond the narrow bouuds of the ꝓreſent, re- 
preſented as ſuch a one (Luc. XVI, 3-9), 
who cheats that maſter of histhrough himſelf, 
and gains ſacrifices from him in behalf of du- 
ty: For, when he conceives the thought, 
that he muſt once; perhaps ſoon, leave the 


world, that he cannot take with him to the 


other of what he poſſeſſed in this, thus he 
reſolves to deduct from his account, what 


he, or his maſter, ſelf-intereſt, had to de- 


mand here lawfully from indigent men, and, 
as it were, to procure bills for himſelf in re- 
turn, payahle in another world; whereby he 


indeed proceeds more prudentially. than 
morally, as to the ſprings of ſuch beneficent 


actions, but conformahly to the moral law 
nevertheleſs, at leaſt according to the letter, 
and may hope, that he will be recompenſed 

„ß for 
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for this hereafter: When one compares with 


this, what is ſaid of the beneficence to the 


poor from bare motives | of: duty (Matth. 
XXV, 35 — 40) where the ſovereign judge of 
the world declares thoſe, who give aſſiſtance 


to ſuch as ſuffer want, without ever concei- 


ving a thought, that ſuch a thing even deſer- 


ves a reward, and that they thereby oblige 


beaven, as it were, to a remuneration, juſt 
becauſe they did it without conſideration of 
reward, to be the proper elect for his king- 
dom; thus it is obvious that the teacher of 
the Goſpel, when he ſpeaks of the rewards in 


the world to come, did not thereby intend to 
conſtitute them ſprings of actions, but only 
(as ſoul- exalting repreſentations of the com- 


pletion of the divine goodneſs and wisdom in 


conducting the human ſpecies). object of the 
pureſt veneration and of the greateſt moral 
complacency for a reaſon judging the deſti · 


nation of mankind upon the whole. 


\ þ 4 ; 
; * 


Here now is a complete religion, which 
may be conceivably and convincingly repre- 
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ſented to all men by their own. e chat 
farther by an example, whoſe poſſibility and 
even neceſſity to be archetype of imitation 
for us (as much as men are capable of it,) is 
made intuitive, without either tlie truth of 
that doctrine or the authority and the digni- 
: ty of the teacher having need of any other 
atteſtation whatever (to which learning or 
miracles, that are not every one's affairs, 
would be required). When therein occur 
appeals to older (moſaic) legislation and ty- 
pical repreſentation, theſe are not made with 
à view to confirm the truth of the ſaid doctri- 
ne itſelf, but only to ſerve as introduction 
among thoſe, who adhere entirely and blind- 
ly to what is ancient, which, among men, 
whoſe heads, filled with ſtatute - articles of 
creed, are almoſt become unſuſceptible of 
the religion of reaſon, muſt always be much 
more difficult, than if they had heen brought 
ti dhe reaſon of uninſtructed but uncorrup- 
ted men. For which reaſon it ought not to 
ſurpriſe any one, if he ſhould find a propoun- 
ding, which is conformable to the prejudices 
of old, enigmatical for the preſent times and 


\ 
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in need of a careful expoſition; although it 


everywhere betrays a doctrine of religion, 
and at the ſame time often expreſſely points 
out the way to it, which muſt, without any 


expence of learning, be iorellgible and con- 


wens to everybody. 
| 3 | - 412. 
N "MER that place, however, where the 
Chriſtian, religion contains poſitions, which 
lie not, like the former, in reaſon itſelf and 


can be unfolded out. of it, it is a learned re- 
ligion. For if it were granted; that, through 


miracles and actions, theſe tenets, in the 
eyes of the cotemporaries of the founders 
of Chriſtianity and alſo of the ignorant, im- 
mediately obtained valid authenticity; in 
our days, however, its ſenſe, as well as its 


actual deſcent from the "i of the reli- 


| gion, cannot otherwiſe be ſhewn ſo well as 


by means of learning. When now theſe doc- 
trines of religion too, on whoſe account the 


Chriſtian religion is a learned one, and cal- 
led chriſtian faith, are given out for neceſ- 
ſary articles of belief, this muſl not be ſo 


the bigheſt principle, ou which the moral re- 
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gion, that is contained in the chriſtian re- 
ligion ; muſt be built. The univerſal religion 
ok reaſon muſt invertedly be the chief prin- 
ciple, wherevith, in the chriſtian religion, 
the beginning is to be made, and the neceſſi- 
ty of the adoption of the articles of faith pe- 
culiar to it muſt lie in moral religion only, to 
which to lead mankind and likewiſe to make 
it conceivable to the Ce ey maſt be 
fuitable. , | 
| 35) nt} 415. 

WT "ROI the matter be ee 5 
4 ſtatute · belief allowed to precede, then 
is the church · ſervice converted into a ſpu- 
rious one. Such a church has not properly 
ſervants (miniſtri), but high officers (offi- 
ciales), who wiſh to be holden the ſole, 
whoſe vocation it is to expound the holy 
writ, after they have, by degrees, ſtripped | 
the pure religion of reaſon of the dignity due 
to it to be its chief interpreter and have or- 
dered ſcripture - learning Hs to be uſed, in 
| net of the neh faith. * 3 2 


Arg. "= 
When now iis 8 4 are but in 
bebe of a church to be admitted as divine, ö 
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and which belike according to their nature ä 


are only to be confined to one people, are 


aſcribed to the eſſence of religion „and when 


the obſervance of- theſe, relatively to reli. 


gion, quite caſual ordinances are repreſen- : 


ted as neceſſary to obtain the favour of the 
ſupreme Being, herein conſiſts the fancy. of 
religion. The fancy of religion, like every 
fancy, conſiſts in the commutation of what 
is but mean, with its end, and likewiſe there: 


in, that we attribute to that, which is but 
mean, the value of the end. All fancy of re- 


ligion reſts on the following principle: by all, 


which we do but merely with a view of plea- 


ſing the Deity, (when it is not juſt directly re- 
pugnant to morality, altho' it does not even 
contribute the ſmalleſt thereto), we prove 


our obſequiouſneſs to God as obedient „and 


for that reaſon agreeable, ſubjects and there - 
fore ſerve God too (in potentia). 


1 
1 7 


The principle of. moral religion, in con- 


: tradiſünction to the fancy of religion, is, 
that man can be agreeable to the ſupreme 
Being thro nothing but a morally good mind. 


7 "pg: 10 ee is able to give Ph of a. 
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perkectly pure and holy mind, yet no 1 
tion can aſſure more, than that God, in ſome 
manber' or other, totally - unknoun to man 
kind, will ſupply this want of proper righte- 
ouſneſs, provided, however, that man ren- 
ders himſelf worthy of this ſupernatural 
grace. Therefore, in the good mind muſt 
even the acceptance of ſuch tender d means 
of grace conſiſt. When, however, one de- 
parts from this maxim, ſuperſtition has no 
bounds, fince there are an infinite number of 
arbitrary actions, which men may reſolve 
| W N in order to de che n of the ora 5 
© Whoever: opines, thr! ats which 5 in 
themſelves contain no moral worth at all, 
immediately to obtain the complacency. of 
| God, and by means of which to be able 
to produce natural events ſuitably to his 
wiſhes, has the fancy, through quite natu- 
ral means, to produce a ſupernatural effect. 
Eſſays of this fort are commonly called ſor- 
cery, which however, (as it conveys the ac- 
ceſſory conception of an interoourſe with the 
bad principle, whereas that eſſay may be 
: thought as undertaken out of misunderſtan- 
ding 
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ding with a good, moral deſign) we ſhall ex- 
change for the known expreſſion, the ma- 
king of fetiches. Of every fpecies of ſuper- 
ſtition is that, for conſcientious men, the moſt 
troubleſome, of the belief, that. is . a 
duty, which, ſince: it rells on hiſtorical 
grounds, or is allo. in itſelf unintelligible, | 
cannot be altogether univerſally convincing, 
and is „therefore, a, more heavy load, than 
all other injoin'd obſeryances, of which it is 
ſafficievt that one but attends to them, in 
order to be congruous to a regulated, ec 
cleſiaſtical being , without lyiog under the 1 ne: 
ceſſity of e inwardly or outwardly ma- 
king profeſſi on of faith, that one holds them 
to be an ordinance founded by 0 God. For 1 
this the conſcience | 18 peculiarly burdened. 
„ „ Gn Fs 
Ae conſiſts in the conſt tution ap 
a + wherein governs a fetiche · cult, 
Which is always to be met wich, where ſtatute- 
commands, rules-of faith, and oblervances, 
but not principles of norality, make up its 
foundation and. eſſence. Tho the ordinan- 
ces, to which obedient ſubmiſſion is made a 
duty, be ever ſo few, yet that is a fetiche- 
1 3 1 belief 
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belief, whereby the multitude: are eee 
and robbed of _ FRG e 0 
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 Conſeierice i is the Mdgsscbr which paſſe 
„ on the moral rightnels of an aQio1 
T2 1 picience « errs when the Judgment on the 
legality of an adtion ſwerves from truth. 
When now the ſtatute - belief of : a church | 
conſtitutes certain actions duty, there can be 
no doubt chat the bare moral judgement has 
not to decide the moral rightneſs of fuch' an 
| ation, required by the church - faith,” and 
that therefore conſcience, in "matters ör be. 
her, muſt be its oP guide.” For, as to an 
5 action chus enjoined, 20 perſon can be apo- 
 itically certain © that Go has commantdled 
it, and befids; tuch a pretended command- 
ment cannot ſtamp the character of moral 
rightneſs on any action; fines the rule of all 
| moral judg gment i is nowhere to be found, but 
in 5 reaſon.” 5 
: ru ; virtue and kappineſs' ars the 
res ends of humanity, to which at laſt 
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Ti 3 of Morals 5 ddeidas irfelf | 
into the Dodrines of the metaphyſical Principles | 


ol Law and of Virtue) by Emmanuel Kant, ſhall 


— 


oon make its appearance in an engliſh dreſs in 
two ſmall volumes, it will no doubt be accepta- 
ble to thoſe in general, who ſhall have previouſly 
2 penetrated into the receſſes of tranfcendental phi- 
loſophy, and more eſpecially 'to our Philofophie 
lawyers, who are not ſatisfied with barely citing: 
the reports, and do not thereby imagine to have . 


_ exhauſted the ſouree of all juridical knowledge, 


but are on the contrary. convinced, that firſt prin- 


eiples muſt be drawn from a ſtill higher and pu- 


rer ſountain. Theſe three volumes will contain 


a whole or ſyſtem of critical principles; but 
though the translator is conſcious of having ren-. . 
dered, 15 to the utmoſt of his abilities „ the true 
ſenſe} and ſpirit of this philoſophy, | inſomuch 
| that this publication may be juſtly conlidered as 


the maſter - key to all Kant's critical writings; 
yet it, by no means, precludes the abſolute ne- 


ceſlity of the ſtudy of theſe ſtandard works them- | 
ſelves, in their own native language, by all who 
ſerioully wiſh to become critical philoſophers; 5 
and as the learned author .of Antient Metapliyfies 
lays, « but, as I do not; write to Hatter vanity 


and jndolence, I muſt be forgiven to tell them, 
that,” I wy” are not Greek ſcholars, nor win = 
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take 5 _— 8 0 d lich te ought to 
give over thoughts of philoſophy; and now. the 
| HO of this mall volume of ni. n meta- 
phybe 0 dares 10 aſſert, that, if bey are not Ger. 


man, ſcholars, nor will rake che trouble to be- 


come ſuch, they ought to give. over | thoughts of 
. 1 Vi eritical At leaſt, | | 


ne SW + 


As wr. Nnfeh teaches this philoſophy 3 in Lon- 
don, ihe tran: has taken ſome pains to inform 
himſelf of his abilities, and is happy to' be able 
to ſay, that Mr. Nitſch is acknowledged, not only 
by ſeveral of the moſt diſtinguiſhed | Profeſſors in 
Konigsberg, where he ſtudied and was after- 
wards a lefturer, but by his eminent maſter Kant 
himſelf, to have a very comprehenſive know- 
ledge both of Mathematics and of Critical Philo- 
Lophy; therefore, the learned and thoſe who 
have a deſire to acquire ' ſolid learning ſhould 
oy not neglet to avail themſelves of his ſtay in Lon- 
| don , in order, by his aſſiſtance, to be initiated 
in the new mode of repreſentation in tranſcen- 
dental philoſophy, or what we, in the language 
of the ſchools, call, the Deduction of the Catego- 
ries. As the tran: has no perſonal acquaintaince 
whatever with Mr. N, this encomium eannot be 
rulpected of partiality; his ſole aim is really no- 
thing , but that of earneſtly deſiring to promul- 
gate this philoſophy, which. he l to be ſo 
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